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begs to call attention to his Stock of Foreign Books 
in all departments of Literature and Science. Any 
Foreign Work, New or Second-hand, supplied promptly 
and at Moderate Prices. Subscriptions taken for all 
Foreign Periodicals. Catalogues and-~ Lists sent on 
application. 





DAV/D NUTT has published the following Works :— 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE SERIES. 


The following Works have been issued in this Series, which comprises 
what is universally acknowledged to be the best School Grammar of the 
French Language ever published in this country. All crown 8vo., cloth. 


The Wellington College French Grammar. By H. W. Eve and 


F De Bauprs lhirteenth Edition, 4s. ‘Accidence separately, 1s. 6d. 
EXERCISES to accompany the above. By H. W. Eve and the Rev. J. H. D. 
MATTHEWS. ts. 6d 
Kv (only supplied to Teachers), 5s. net. 
xem ISES on the Accidence and Minor Syntax. By A. J. Carats. Third 
idition 5. 6d 
Key, by L. A. Caumonr (only for Teachers), 5s. net. 
EXERCIS# un the Longer Syntax. By A. J. Cavars. 15. 6d. 


French Phrase Book. Containing a Selection of Expressions and 
Idioms, with their English Equivalents. By A. J. Caats, 1890. 28. 6d. 


A School German Grammar. Uniform with the ‘ Wellington College 
French Grammar.’ By H. W. Eve. Fourth, thoroughly Revised, Edition. 4s. 6d. 

German Accidence and Minor Syntax. By H. W. Eve. 1888. 2s. 
ELEMENTARY EXERCISES to accompany the preoeding. By H. W. Eve and 
F. De Bavuvt 1895. 28. 

The Public Examination French Class-Book. Being Materials for 


Reading and ‘Translation, specially arranged for Advanced Pupils and Candidates for 
Public Examinations. By M. Desuumpert. Second Edition. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d, 


Dictionary of Difficulties met with in Speaking and Writing 


French. By M. Desuumerr 1894. tamo., cloth, 112 pages, as. 6d. 


French Idioms and maedtie : a Companion to DESHUMBERT’S 
‘ Dictionary of Difficulties.’ By De V. Paven-Payne. Crown 8vo., cloth, as. 6d. 


PHONETIC SERIES. 
By H. SWAN. 
Handbooks for English Speaking Travellers and Students. With 


the Exact Pronun 
1. Colloquis al French. Fourth Edition. With Appendix for 
{ ts and Amateur Photographer 18. 


2 Colloquial German, Second Edition, with Appendix for 
Cyclists 1s. 6d. 


3. Colloguial Italian. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 


NUTT’S CONVERSATION DICTIONARIES. 
By R. JASCHKE. 
i. English-French. 
2. English-German. 


3. English-Italian. 


Each with Revised Vocabulary at the end.  3amo. Upwards 
of 450 pages. Printed by Constable, om the finest Opaque 
Paper. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


4. English-Spanish. [Jn preparation. 

In the short space during which this admirable series of Traveller's 
Pocket Dictionaries has been before the public many thousands of 
copies have been sold. 

Just Published. 


The Pocket Interpreter. Dialogue for Travellers in English, French, 
», and Norwegian-Danish. By V. Cutmsex. Square gamo, flexible 
doth, 1s. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Wa” Subscribers who do not receive the Foreign Travel Supplement Presented with this Number are asked to promptly com 
municate with us, and to send at the same time name and address of Bookseller or Newsagent through whom 


the Magazine is obtained, 


All Literary communications should be addressed :— 
Office of ‘THE PRACTICAL TEACHER,’ 33, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 
*The Practical Teacher’ may be ordered of any Newsagent, Bookseller, 
or at any Bookstall in the United Kingdom. 
Subscribers wishing to have the Journal posted regularly to them from this 
Office can subscribe upon the following terms 
One Year. Harr Year. 


United Kingdom, Continent, ) 7 a 4/ 
Colonies, and United States 5 = 
Remittances, Posr Orrice Orpers, Cuegves, &c., should be made payable 


to Henry SCHEURMIER. 
Rates for Advertisements upon application. 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL IN RELATION 
TO EDUCATION. 





ORE and more widely is it coming to be 
1 recognised that travelling and education have 
in many ways a close relationship. It may be truly 
said that every one who travels out of his usual en- 
vironment comes under new influences and becomes 
subject to new impulses which are educational in 
their bearing, not only widening the range of his 
knowledge, but enlarging his sympathies, and lifting 
him to a higher intellectual plane. If any exception 
can be made to this statement it can only be found in 
the case of the traveller who makes his movements 
with a single eye to some narrow business object, 
and would choose that all his journeys should be 
made in the dark while he sleeps and with the 
greatest possible speed. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF TRAVEL. 

To the teacher the educational value of travel ap- 
peals with special force, for while it must be admit- 
ted that the faithful pursuit of his work makes it 
essential that he should from time to time have 
periods of real relief and change of outlook, and 
while wisdom would urge him to leave the worries of 
his daily task, the possible trials of patience, the 
frequent discouragements behind him, and while we 
would be the last to advocate that he should carry 
his school on his shoulders as the snail his house on 
his back, yet he cannot fail to find in holiday travel 
not only delightful recreation but . means of true 
education for himself. Let him fly from schools and 


VOL. XIX. 


t=" ‘THE PRACTICAL TEACHER’ may be ordered 
through all Colonial Booksellers and Newsagents. 
Monthly supplies are regularly sent to the chief 
towns in Australasia, South Africa, and India. 
Copies can also be obtained at our 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 37, East 18th Street; 
and at 
PARIS: Neal's Library, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
BERLIN: Gselliusche Buchhandlung, Mohren 
Strasse. 


lesson books as far as he will, he cannot fail through 
eye and ear and every sense to drink in new know- 
ledge, new ideas, new experience which will re-act 
on his future work and help him in coming tasks. 

It is possible, of course, to find enjoyment, change, 
and recreation in travelling with a set educational 
purpose, as in the case of those who undertake in- 
quiries into the systems and methods of eclucation 
prevailing in different countries. To such travels the 
profession of teaching owes much. In support of this 
view we need only appeal to the records of Dr. Fraser, 
the late Bishop of Manchester, of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, and Sir Joshua Fitch, to the work of Mr. 
Sadler and his band of inquirers as described in their 
volume of Special Reports, and to the valuable body 
of information accumulated by our friends Mr. R. 
Wild, Mr. C. J. Addiscott and other practical experts. 


MODES OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL, 


These two kinds of relation between travel and 
education, namely, that in which professional inquiry 
is the main object, and that in which educational in- 
fluence is only an incident; albeit an inevitable in- 
cident, of the travel, may be regarded as the extremes 
between which there are many intermediate forms 
of relation. For example, there is the plan of com- 
bining certain educational arrangements with the 
travel, there is the plan of making the travel itself 
the foundation or the main feature of an educational 
course, and there is the common plan of using travel 
as a means of collecting information and material to 
be used afterwards for educational purposes. 

The first method of making holiday travel educa- 
tional is exemplified in the highly successful arrange- 
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ments made by Dr. Lunn in his combinations of 
Swiss travel with literary and other lectures at 
Grindelwald, Davos-Platz and Geneva, and also in 
the Chatauqua Reading Assemblies in America, and 
their smaller copies, the summer assemblies of the 
National Home Reading Union held during the last 
few years at seaside and other health resorts of Eng- 
land and Wales. Last year the summer assembly 
of this Union was held at Barmouth, and for the last 
week of July this year an attractive programme of 
lectures has been arranged to be given at Exeter 
with a number of excursions to the most beautiful 
parts of Devonshire. 

The most successful organisation for conducting 
the second form of educational travel in which the 
travel itself is made the centre and foundation of the 
educational interest, is probably the Toynbee Tra- 
vellers’ Club, which may be regarded as the pioneer 
of social and friendly co-operation in foreign travel. 
In this club, when arrangements are made for an 
expedition, the members are invited to hear lectures 
on the historical, artistic, and other features of the 
places to be visited, and encouraged to read the best 
books on the subjects. Large parties of members 
have already this year made highly successful expe- 
ditions to Rome at Easter, and to various towns in 
Normandy at Whitsuntide. Several other societies 
have followed this plan more or less closely, and the 
results have been found extremely satisfactory. This 
plan in jts main features may be adopted by a party 
of two or three friends, or even by the solitary 
traveller. In one case we have heard of, a small 
party of teacher friends has been for some time past 
studying books on Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, in view of a summer tour to the capitals 
and other places in those countries. 

The third plan we have mentioned is that of the 
naturalist and collector, whose enthusiasm for a 
scientific or other intellectual pursuit leads him in 
all his travels to search for the means of extending 
or illustrating his knowledge, and enabling him to 
impart it more effectively to others. The ‘ School 
Journey,’ as described by Miss Dodd, and more 
recently by Mr. Cowham, is a noteworthy example 
of this kind of travel on a small scale. To those who 
would realise what may be done in this way under 
favourable circumstances may be recommended the 
delightfully amusing book Vovages en Zigzag, by 
Rudolf ‘Toppfer. 

All these varieties of educational travel have been 
exemplified in the Recreative Travel Papers which 
have brightened recent issues of the PracticaL 
Treacuer, and relieved the severity of its more dis- 
tinctly professional contents. Such papers, which 
we have reason to know have proved acceptable to 
our readers, will continue to form part of our ordi- 
nary programme. 

OUR HOLIDAY PROGRAMME. 

The editor of a monthly magazine must not only 
be a careful observer, he must also anticipate the 
times and seasons. Reminded by certain heralds of 
the holiday spirit—to wit, the summer programmes 
of various tourist agencies—that before another 
month comes round the said holiday spirit will have 
taken possession of most of his readers, he has 
braced himself to a specially seasonable regard for 
their interests as holiday seekers, while bearing in 

mind also their needs as practical teachers. 


PRACTICAL 


TEACHER. 


The present number, therefore, is devoted largely 
to the subject of Holiday Travel, and contains a whole 
sheaf of papers descriptive of attractive resorts and 
educational tours. This has involved the omission of 
several of the ordinary features, such as Class- 
Teaching Aids and parts of Our Science Section. 
These and all our regular contributions will, of 
course, be resumed immediately after the holidays. 
Then, as we have already indicated, and as a glance 
at our bill of fare will prove, the special travel 
papers abound in matter which may prove helpful to 
the teacher in his school work. 

For example, our Supplement sheet intended to 
be serviceable to the visitor to Switzerland, contain- 
ing a large Tourist’s Map of the Country, with 
Panorama Views of the Range of Mont Blanc, 
Panorama from the summit of the Rigi, Mountains 
and Glaciers of the Bernese Oberland, and Town 
Plans of Basle, Berne, Zurich, and Geneva will 
furnish admirable illustrations for more than one 
lesson in Geography. ; 

Then special correspondents have supplied full 
accounts of the various Holiday Courses of Study 
organised at Caen, Grenoble, Jena, Geneva, and 
other attractive places on the Continent. One 
Practical Teacher gives a detailed description of a 
holiday with Dr. Lunn in the Bernese Oberland, in- 
cluding with it a personal visit to the Real Schule at 
Basle. Another describes a Rural Swiss School, and 
makes interesting comments on the school-books 
used there. - Miss Davies concludes her admirable 
record of a visit to Spain with an account of Educa- 
tion in that country, which at the present moment is 
likely to prove particularly interesting. Other 
papers are concerned with Cycling in Normandy, the 
English Lake District, Shakespeare’s Country, and 
with Sketching in Belgium. Mr. Jack’s paper ona 
Teacher’s ‘use of the Camera will be found extremely 
interesting and practically useful. The country 
visitor to London has not been forgotten, a valuable 
paper on Notable Pictures in this year’s Academy 
affords him seasonable guidance. The reading of 
these papers we have no doubt will in many cases 
revive pleasant reminiscences of holiday journeys 
in the past, as well as furnish helpful suggestions for 
the spending of coming holidays. 


OUR SKETCHING COMPETITION. 


To one other item in our holiday programme we 
would draw special attention. In previous years we 
have offered prizes for competition in taking photo- 
graphs. This year we are enabled, through the 
generous action of Messrs. Reeves and Son, to offer 
prizes to the value of Fifteen Guineas for original 
sketches from Nature : to the particulars respecting 
this competition, which is associated with ‘Tur 
Practicat Tracner’s Art Montuty,’ we earnestly in- 
vite the attention of all our readers of artistic tastes. 


TOURIST PROGRAMMES. 


With a passing reference to our notices of Handy 
Guides for Holiday Travellers, and of Books for 
Holiday Reading, we turn for a few moments to 
the collection. of prospectuses which challenge the 
attention of all intending travellers. The great 
choice of tours evidenced by the multitudinous 
tourist programmes may prove embarrassing, unless 
the holiday seeker has fortunately made up his mind 
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as to the place of his destination. Then he may 
possibly have to consider only two or three alterna- 
tive routes. 

Of Thomas Cook and Son, and Henry Gaze «& Sons, 
it is the more difficult to say anything, because they 
arrange excursions to go everywhere. The Poly- 
technic Tours exhibit great variety, including all 
parts of Switzerland, most of the Italian Towns, the 
Rhine, Normandy, Holland, the Ardennes, the 
Baltic, and many other districts. 

Messrs. Sewell and Crowther make arrangernents 
calculated to give great satisfaction. Theyissue tickets 
at very moderate prices for both conducted and inde- 
pendent tours to Paris, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Eastern Europe, Norway, and also to 
Wales, Ireland, the Channel Islands and other places 
nearer home. Their series of composite tickets to 
many places abroad and at home afford extra advan- 
tages to the traveller, and it will interest many of our 
readers to know that they allow a discount of 5 per 
cent. to teachers under the London School Board, 
and to members of the N.U.T. 

This firm gives particulars of a number of indepen- 
dent cycling tours in France which deserve the atten- 
tion of cyclists. Their published programmes fur- 
nish information and make offers of assistance which 
ought not to be overlooked. Another feature in their 
arrangements is the preliminary announcement of 
remarkable facilities for visiting the Paris Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1900 on early payment of a small 
membership fee to secure accommodation. 

We ought, perhaps, to note the distinction between 
conducted and independenttours. In the former the 
traveller forms one of a party travelling together un- 
der some sort of guidance, in the latter each traveller 
having provided himself with his tickets and coupons 
can travel separately and within certain specified 
limits at what times he pleases. The former, of 
course, is of the greatest advantage to those who are 
entirely unfamiliar with the land visited and the 
language spoken there, and also to those who wish 
to be relieved of all the trouble of making arrange- 
ments which will fit well together. 

For the traveller who visits Belgium independently 
or with a party making its own arrangements, it is 
worth knowing that the Belgium State Railways 
offer very advantageous terms. Season tickets 
entitling the tourist to travel over any part of the 
system during a stated period—two or four weeks— 
may be bought at low prices. To parties of twenty 
and upwards a considerable reduction is made. This 
system has also been extended to Denmark and to 
Switzerland. In the latter country the railways have 
recently been acquired by the Government, and for a 
sum of 30s. one can travel anywhere on the State lines 
during a fortnight. This suggests that anyone 
visiting Switzerland might find it most economical 
to proceed to Basle, and then take one of these season 
tickets. 

Those who desire to pay a visit to Sweden or the 
Lake District in the South of Norway, would do well 
to make themselves acquainted with the details of 
the Holiday Tours organised by Thomas Wilson, 
Sons & Co., of Hull. Steamships of the Wilson 
Line leave Hull every week for the districts named, 
and the illustrated books issued by the firm give 
interesting descriptions of the tours, with all particu- 
lars as to times and cost. 
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TEACHER. 


FOR TRAVELLERS IN BRITAIN. 

In this paper we have had chietly in view the needs 
of travellers on the Continent, but we do not forget 
that, even in these days when the great facilities for 
foreign travel have made it so widely popular, there 
are many who either through dislike of the sea or 
from a dominating love of their own land prefer to 
spend their holidays in Great Britain. Well, as in- 
numerable advertisements testify neither our railway 
companies nor the various tourist agencies neglect to 
cater for this numerous class. We venture to give 
two or three samples of what is offered for their choice. 

In connection with the Furness Railway no fewer 
than twenty different coach and steam yacht tours in 
Lakeland have been arranged for the holiday season, 
particulars of which are given in a pamphlet issued 
by the company. 

The local authority of Pwllheli, which claims to be 
the Riviera of Wales, has formed a Pleasure Parties 
Association to meet the requirements of tourists, for 
whose benefit this Association issues tickets entitling 
the purchaser to ‘a week’s board and residence and 
five days’ trips covering 100 miles of coaching through 
some of the most romantic scenery in Wild Wales.’ 

In the Isle of Wight where the costliness of rail- 
way travelling has been a great drawback, the Central 
Railway has taken a leaf out of the book of some of 
the Continental countries we have mentioned. It now 
issues weekly season tickets for tourists affording 
continuous travel for seven days over the whole of 
the Company’s system for 12s. 6d. first class or 10s. 
second class. For this sum the tourist may travel 
500 miles and visit all the attractive places inthe island, 

We have referred to Messrs. Sewell and Crowther’s 
plans for tours in various parts of the British Islands, 
and to their cycling tours in France. The agency 
conducted by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne also 
arranges cycling tours in England and Scotland. We 
mention two of these by way of sample: first, a Ten 
Days’ Cycling Tour from London to Land’s End for 
£3 §s., which includes hotel accommodation for ten 
days ; a further sum of £1 9s. od. will pay for the re- 
turn of self and cycle from Penzance to London. 
Second, a Twenty-three Days’ Cycling Tour from 
Land’s End to John O’Groats, £7 9s. 6d. for hotel 
accommodation, with a further sum of about £4 10s. 
for railway journeys from London to Penzance, and 
Wick to London. 

AU REYOIR. 

Having regard to the considerable variety of 
tours, including cycling tours and distant expedi- 
tions referred to in this introductory paper, we think 
we may be considered to have justified our remark 
that the multitude of facilities for holiday travelling 
is likely to prove somewhat embarrassing, except to 
those whose choice is definitely made for a place to 
be reached only by few routes. 

By presenting the following papers on Holiday 
Travel, and commending to the attention of our 
readers the many useful hints and suggestions in- 
cluded therein, we feel that we have done what we 
can towards the realisation of our hearty wish that 
all our readers, wherever they may go, may have 
happy holidays, and return from them with new 
stores of energy, bodily and mental. ‘Then, whether 
they succeed in banishing all thoughts of school 
work or not, there can be no doubt that the good 
they gain will be reflected in that work on their return, 
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EDUCATIONAL HOLIDAY COURSES WITH 
OUR CONTINENTAL NEIGHBOURS. 


JENA, CAEN, TOURS, PARIS, NANCY, 
GRENOBLE, GENEVA. 


PECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


|! is often said by the uninitiated that teaching is an easy 
way of earning a living, because of the short hours and 
long holidays. It may have been easy in the past, and pro- 


bably is in the present to the slothful and thoughtless ; but 
the teacher who reyards his profession seriously, by no means 
finds his work easy. The teacher rarely spends his holidays 
is: idleness ; too often, for his physical welfare, he goes off to 
a summer school and sjudies Method, Psychology, Sloyd, 
Kinderyarten, Science, or Languages. Hence University Ex- 
tension Courses and Summer Holiday Schools are becoming 
common institutions in all parts of England and the Conti- 
nent. In choosing a Summer Holiday Centre, it is well for 
the teacher to look for a place where the body as well as the 
mind may be refreshed. 

In mentioning «a few holiday centres in Germany, France, 


and Switzerland, we cannot do better than begin with 


JENA. 

It has been described more than once in these pages, and it 
will bear further description. It has been called the ‘ Athens 
of Germany’ on account of 
its philosophy. It ts a quaint 
little town full of histori 
interest and country charm. 
On the mountains above the 
valley are the ruins of old 


( istles. iro nd W hi h are 
clustered many a_ levend. 
Dornbury, a castle not far 


from Jena, which stands on 
a cliff, and is surrounded by 


rose bushes, is said to be 
the place where the Sleeping 
Beauty lay for a hundred 
years until the prince dis 
turbed her slumbers. Grimm, 


whose stories are loved by 
o many children of all 
lands, learned his stories 


from al old peasant wo 

man of Thuringia, who 

lived not far from Jena. 
rhe market-place of Jena on market days is a fine sight. 


The peasa sit before their stalls of fruit, flowers, eggs, 
chickens, cheese, pigeons, and other produce, and the German 
housewives come and buy, while the band plays, and the 
students in caps of blue, red, green, white, and orange—to 
distinguish their various societies—stroll about in twos and 


threes, displaying the scars they have won in duels, and eating 
the fruit they buy from the stalls. On summer evenings 


nothing can be more beautiful than the easy mountain walks 
above the valle The paths are rich with bluebells, gen- 


tians, thyme, larkspur, toadflax, and gold and silver thistles ; 
the crickets and grasshoppers chirp cheerily, the birds sing, 
and after sunset the glow-worms come out on the lower slopes ; 
women in blue wns reap the corn, and the white roads below 
are fringed with plum ar | apple trees. 

The journey to Jena is easy and cheap ; a return ticket costs 
about /4, and the stranger may sleep in one of the queer old 
hotels in Jena 24 hours after leaving London. 


The following programme will give the necessary informa- 
tion concerning language classes and cost to the intending 
visitor 

IMER COURSES AT JENA, GERMANY. 


August 3-23, 1898. 
The Courses offered in the German language are of two kinds :— 
(a) Elementary For those who have little or no previous 
acquaintance with the spoken language, The class will be con- 





JENA. 





AL TEACHER. 


ducted by an experienced teacher, Rektor E. Scholz, who will 
speak very slowly and clearly, but will employ only the German 
language itself as the medium of instruction. The students 
will be expected to take part in questions and auswers. 

(6) Advanced.—For those who can already follow a lecture 
in German. Thislecture course in Literature will be organized 
according to the wishes of students who take part in the Ad- 
vanced Course conducted by Professor Dr. Erhardt. 

The Advanced Course is given in connection with the ‘ Fortbil- 
dungskurse’ in Jena, August 3-16. These ‘ Fortbildungskurse ’ 
include lectires on all branches of Natural Science, Pedagogy, 
School Hygiene, Physiology, Psychology, History, Religion, etc. 

All the Courses of Lectures, except those in Natural Science, are 
open to women teachers, as well as to men. 


Expenses. 


1. Entrance Fee. . , , ‘ - 5 marks, 
2. The Elementary Course. ; ‘ - 
3. The Advanced Course ‘ — sen 


4. Each of the other Courses in Natural Science, 
Padagogy, etc. ‘ . : ° . 
Residence {board and lodging) costs per week 
between . ‘ ‘ : ‘ zo and 30 _ —,, 
6. A monthly second-ciass ticket costs— 
From London to Gotha (wid Hook of 


Holland) . ‘ . ‘ . +e ws 
From London to Weimar (z/@ Vlissin- 
gen) ° » ‘ ‘ . es wo 


Further information from the Continental Traffic Managers of 
the Great Eastern Railway or the L. C. and D. Railway in London. 
A list of families and boarding- 
houses is being prepared, and 
|] will be furnished by the Sec- 
retary, Padagogik Universitits- 
Seminar, Jena. Recommended 
are the following: Frau 
Schnettger, Gartenstrasse ; Frau 
Schrén, Blumenstrasse ; Frau 
Bran, Erfurter Thor; Frau 
Nipperdey, KahJaer Strasse 5 ; 
Frau von Przciemska, Kahlaer 
Strasse 2, etc. 

The Programme of the 
Summer Courses in Jena may 
be obtained directly from the 
Secretary, Hugo Weinmann, 
Spitzweidenweg, 4, Jena. 

In addition to the language 
classes are the following :— 

Courses in Physiology, Ge- 
ology, Philosophy, Art, Re- 
ligion, Botany, Chemistry, and 
Mechanics will also be held. 

Pedagogics 

General Didactics. Prof. Rein. 

Physiological Psychology. Prof. Ziehen. 

School Hygiene. Prof. Gartner. 

Theory of Manual Training. Dr. Beyer. 

Education of Defective Children. Director Triiper. 

Methods of Teaching Special Subjects. Oberlehrer Leh- 
mensiclt. 

Method of Teaching Geography. Prof. Regel. 

The social side of the meeting includes excursions to various 
places of interest in the neighbourhood, walks in connection 
with the language classes to the battle field of Jena, the houses 
in Jena where Schiller and Goethe lived, the church where 
Schiller was married, to Kunitz, the scene of Goethe’s poem, 
the ‘ Erlkinig.’ 

Social gatherings are held in the evening in the true German 
fashion, when songs, speeches, music and even dancing are 
permitted. 

Mr. M. E. Sadler, Dr. J. J. Findlay, and Miss Dodd, the 
Owen’s College, Manchester, represent England on the com- 
muttee, 


CAEN AND TOURS. 


In 1893 a committee formed at Jena organised modern lan- 
guage courses at Caen and Tours. The work is now carried 
on by a committee of the Teachers’ Guild. 
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These courses are intended to ‘promote a knowledge of the 


PRACTICAL 






Classic literature and contemporary literature, the French 
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language, customs, and ways of thought of the French language of the 17th and 19th century, the romantic drama, 
nation.’ All instruction is given in French; therefore, stu- the dramatic theories of Diderot, and comedy after Moli¢re 





CAEN, 


were some of the subjects treated in the lectures. 

There were two courses—elementary and advanced 
—according to the ability of the student; and at the 
end of the term an examination was held, and 
diplomas were issued. 

The expense is moderate. A ticket for the whole 
200 exercises cost 150 francs (about £0 19S.) 5 but 
shorter courses can be taken at the rate of 25 lectures 
for 25 francs. 

The Alliance Francaise issues a list of boarding 
houses for its students. 


NANCY. 

The Alliance Francaise have also established a 
summer school at Nancy, which town retains many of 
the stately features which characterised it when it 
was the court city of the Dukes of Lorraine. 

A student writes: ‘One is quite astonished on 
alighting there to see the palaces, statues, gardens, 
fountains, triumphal arches, and high gilded gratings.’ 
Nancy is a quiet little town of $0,000 inhabitants, 
surrounded by vine-clad hills. The lectures are held 
at the University, the price being one franc a lecture. 


dents must have some knowledge of the written language at Last year some seventy people attended the course. ‘This is 


least. These courses begin on August Ist. 


not merely a summer school, the course is continuect 


At Caen the lectures will be of four weeks, and at Tours of throughout the year for the benefit of foreigners. 


three weeks duration. 


Board and lodging may be obtained at 100 or 150 francs 


Classes are held from nine o’clock in the morning till noon monthly. 


on five week days. 
A fee of two guineas will give a right to one course of 


Grenoble is a small city of 60,000 inhabitants, 


GRENOBLE. 


within sight 


lectures, and to one conversation circle. No class will consist of the Alps, beside the swift waters of the Isére.’ 


of more than 27 students, and each class will be sub-divided 


This city has a beautiful university, the professors are yor- 


into three circles of not more than seven students in each. veous in their rich gowns—‘ crimson, s« arlet, violet o1 canary 


Subjects will be set for written work. 
for social intercourse. A certificate of attendance is awarded 
it the end of the course 
The following lectures will be given :— 
Caen.—(a) ‘ Principaux chefs d’ceuvres de la Comédie en France 
au 19° siécle. (Monsieur Sautercan). 

(2) ‘ La Normandie: Aspect, Geographie, Agriculture, In- 
dustrie, Commerce, Principales curiosités, Hommes célébres, 
Hommes utiles.’ (M. Aubril). 

(c) ‘ Theatré de Moliére, Le Misanthrope, Les Précieuses 
Ridicules, Le Médecin malgré lui,’ etc. (M. Leon). 

(d) * Histoire de Caen et description de ses Monuments.’ 
(M. Mourlot). * 


7ours.—(a) ‘La France et l'Europe de 1848 4 1870 ; mouvement 
politique, mouvement intellectuel.” (M. Derez). 
(6) ‘ Les Grands Poétes lyriques du_ 19) siecle.’ — 
(Mademoiselle Buillon). ' 


Cost.—The return fare from London to Caen is 32s., | 
and from London to Tours 71s. Lt gl 

Board and lodging may be had at Caen from 39s. 
to 35s. per week, at Tours it may be slightly more. 

A pamphlet, giving syllabuses of lectures and lists 
of boarding-houses and other details, may be obtained 
from Mr. Garrod, 74, Gower Street, London, W.C. 


PARIS. 

In 1894 the Alliance Francaise started a Summer 
School in Paris. The Alliance Frangaise is a patriotic 
society for the propagation of the French language. 

The classes last year were held in the Ecole 
Coloniale, near the Luxembourg Gardens. The 
lectures took place during the months of July and 
August. At the opening meeting on July Ist it was 
announced that among other pleasing items there was 
to be a shower of theatre tickets. During August there 
were 370 students, of whom half were women. They 
represented many nationalities, Russians, Danes, 
Italians, Bulgarians, Czechs, and Dutch. ‘There 
were 54 English people, and 44 Americans present. 





; yellow, according to the faculty, with the ¢pitoge, barred in 
Afternoon excursions and evening gatherings are arranged ermine, over the shoulder.’ 


The course begins July Ist and lasts till September 3oth. ‘The 
following are the subjects of the lectures :— 


French literature, ancient and modern. 
French phonetics and pronunciation. 
French language, syntax, orthography, and correction of 


exercises, 


History and geography. 
Geology. 

Botany. 

Economics. 

History of arts, 
Conversation classes. 


The cost of the lectures is 20 francs a month. The cost of living 
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PARIS. 


Each day there were three lectures; and in the evening the — will bej125 to 150 francs monthly. 


company was divided into small groups for conversation, 
under an able conductor. 


Particulars respecting this course may be had from the Secrétariat 
de l’Académie, Rue Lesdiguiéres 24, Grenoble. 
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GENEVA. 

A summer school was founded at Geneva in 1892. This 
interesting Course ppears t be ery active In propagating 
the French language \s 1 h time as possible is devoted 
to the actual spoken language, and all appeals to French 
patriotism which characterises the French school are left out. 
Geneva, as far as language is concerned, a French city ; it 
is the birthplace of many eminent Frene h writers. 

Last year the Gene summer School was visited by 
220 students, chiefly Gen . The course is divided into 
two parts 

The first rt begins July 16th and lasts until August 28th 

The second part begins October Ist nd lasts till the 21st 

The following is a summary of the course 

Ist seri 2nd series 
Litterature francaise ¢ ntemporaine 12 lessons 6 lessons. 
Lecture analytioue dauteurs tran- 
vais I oder . . . o ” 3 ” 
Improvisation et discussion. , 6 °°» 3 ” 
Stylistiq ue ‘ , . &§2 °° 6 9” 
M ¢thode enseignel nt du fran- 
5 , ; 12 *” 6 ” 
Syntaxe francaise ; gallicism 
juestions d’usage ; ; 6 - 6 - 


Idiction et lecture expressive ; pr 
nunciation . , « 2 9 6 ” 

In addition, there will be a song section, in which the popular 
Swiss songs will be taught by a competent music master. 

lhe fees here are rather lower than in other summer schools 
board and lodgings from 100 to 150 francs monthly. 

All information can be obtained from M. le Secretaire, Cassier 
de VP Université de Geneve 

Summer schools are also to be held this summer at 
Lausanne and Neuchatel, in Switzerland. 

Queries relating to any of the foregoing Courses should be 
addressed ‘ l;ducational Holiday Courses,’ Editor, PRACTICAI 
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A PLEASANT EDUCATIONAL 
HOLIDAY AT CAEN. 


BY A PRACTICAL TEACHER, 
6 summer holidays were drawing near, and I was still 
undecided as to what to do with my four weeks of free- 
dom, when luckily an advertisement respecting French courses 
at Caen and Tours caught my eye, and my mind was made 
up at once, for language study is my hobby. Breaking-up 
day soon arrived, ‘the dreary drudgery of the desk’s dull 
wood’ was over for a time, my portmanteau packed, and on* 
Saturday evening, July 31st, 1 found myself in the boat-train 
bound for Newhaven. The Caen boat was crowded, and 
many of the passengers had no berths. If any readers of 
the PRACTICAL ‘TREACHER take my advice and attend the 
courses in August, they will do well to secure their berths 
long beforehand, and so avoid considerable discomfort. We 
arrive at Ouistreham in the early morning, and then steam 
slowly up the ten miles of canal to Caen. During this part 
of the journey | had the pleasure of becoming acquainted 
with Mr. Longsdon, our kind and courteous secretary. A 
former visit had already made me familiar with the quaint 
old Norman town, and so I felt quite at home on landing at 
the Quai Vendeuvre After somewhat tedious formalities 
with the douaniers, M. Léon, one of our lecturers—who 
speaks excellent English by-the-bye—arranges for our luggage 
to be taken collectively to the Ecole Normale d’Instituteurs, 
I glance at my plan of the town. and then just mount my 
trusty old “bike,” and ride straight away to the Ecole. 
Monsieur L’Econome receives me with typical French polite- 
ness and v vacity, and shows me at once to my room, from 
which I have a pleasant view of the towers of St. Etienne, 
the Prairie, and the avenues bordering the Orne. He gives 
me a voluble account of some student who has arrived before 
me, and who, owing to lack of lucidity in his French, or to 
obtuseness on the part of his coc/er, was landed at a boarding- 
chool for young ladies, and had to pay double fare. In the 
ifternoon M. Sautereau, Professor au Lycée de Caen, gave his 
vugural address, in which he read innumerable letters of 
apoloyy from the Maire and other French notables, who could 
not be present owing to the races. He welcomed us with pro- 


fuse international politeness, concluding with an allusion to our 
great Jubilee celebrations, and the words, ‘God save the 
Queen.’ During my attendance at M. Sautereau’s lectures, I 
frequently had occasion to note, among other amiable traits, 
his unvarying and scrupulous courtesy. In reading J/ade- 
motselle de la Seiglitre he even omitted the expression, 
‘mangeurs de choucroute,’ out of deference to German ladies 
who were present. 

On Monday, August 2nd, at 9 a.m. began the actual work of 
the course, and it will perhaps be best to sketch the general 
routine at the Ecole. The meals were fetit déjeuner at 
8 ain., déjeuner at noon, go#ter—bread, butter, and tea ad 
/ib—at 4 p.m., and dinner at 7. The catering was excellent ; 
but owing to the sundry and manifold duties of the secretary, 
Mr. Longsdon, he could not always arrive punctually to pre- 
side at table ; so that a somewhat unconventional state of 
things arose, which we used to describe as competitive meals 
—d gui mieux mieux. With that exception, life at the Ecole 
suited me very well. A certain number of lady students lodged at 
the Ecole Normale d’Institutrices, and the rest of the 65 students 
lodged in private families or at hotels in the town. The four 
courses of lectures and the twelve conversation circles were all 
held at the Ecole Normale d’Instituteurs, the fee of two 
guineas entitling to admission to ove course and ove conver- 
sation circle. Towards the end of the month, however, many 
students leave, and I obtained permission to ‘ sample’ all the 
courses. I 4m therefore in a position to describe something 
of each. M. Léon, under whom I worked for the first fort- 
night, speaks with remarkable distinctness, but was neverthe- 
less frequently requested to repeat or speak more slowly. I 
attributed this to the bad system prevalent in England, of 
examining in written French only ; every examination in 
modern languages ought, I think, to be partly oral. This 
would prevent much wasted effort. At present students fre- 
quently acquire vices of pronunciation which are difficult to 
unlearn ; and, indeed, not long ago I had a private pupil who 
told me he had learnt French ‘without pronunciation.’ He 
had a most grotesque habit of pronouncing French words @ 
anglaise or rather @ da diable. M. Léon is wonderfully 
patient, and his perfect knowledge of English makes him a 
capital teacher for beginners. But I must repeat the advice : 
make your pronunciation and knowledge of written French as 
correct as possible beforehand, or you will certainly be disap- 
pointed with your month in France. 

M. Léon’s subject was ‘La Normandie romanesque et mer- 
veilleuse’ (18 lectures). Most students will agree that, for 
hard-worked teachers who want to acquire spoken French 
without undue exertion in holiday-time, these quaint legends 
and old-world superstitions form an admirable subject for light 
chatty discourses. One does not care whether the subject- 
matter is remembered or forgotten, and consequently the 
whole attention can be devoted to the language in which the 
story is expressed. M. Léon, who was extremely popular 
with the students, had to leave before the end of the course, 
in order to commence his military service—a striking re- 
minder to us fortunate Englishmen of what is meant by 
* conscription.’ 

The subject of M. Aubril’s lectures was ‘L’Etat actuel de 
la France au point de vue politique et économique.’ I had 
not the pleasure of attending any of his lectures, but took 
part in several of his ‘conversations.’ His method was to 
take readings from the Pet7t Fournal as a basis for questions 
and explanations. His utterance was absolutely clear and 
distinct, and the merest beginner ought to have had no diffi- 
culty whatever in following him. Moreover, his pronuncia- 
tion of the 7 is that which is most readily imitated by English- 
men—the trill with the tip of the tongue, not guttural, as with 
most Frenchmen. M. Aubril speaks English well, and on our 
bicycle excursions he would often give us the same anecdote 
in both English and French. On our way to Falaise, for ex- 
ample, he gave us the romantic story of Marie Joly, the famous 
actress of the Comédie Francaise, whose tomb is seen near the 
Bréche au Diable. 

M. Mourlot’s subject was ‘L’histoire de la révolution 
francaise.’ ] was only able to attend one of his lectures, 
but that one made me regret that I had not heard the others. 
His delivery is vigorous and rapid, but clear and quite easy 
for advanced students to follow. The morning I attended 
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he was tracing Napoleon’s early career in a most vivacious 
and interesting manner. 

During the later half of the month I studied regularly 
under M. Sautereau, the doyen of our four professors. He 
lectured upon ‘Le Roman au 1ge Siecle.’ He is the most 
difficult to follow; he does not give blackboard notes, ot 
anything to aid the ear, and therefore affords admirable 
practice for the most advanced students. ‘The class included 
several German ladies, who seemed well acquainted with 
colloquial French. His lectures consisted of analyses of 
famous French novels, and those which I enjoyed most were— 
La Mare au Diadble, Mademoiselle de la Sele lire, Césette 
(par Emile Pouvillon), Les Mariages de Paris, L’ Abbé 
Constantin. 1 ought to add that M. Sautereau spared no 
pains to make our stay agreeable, and did not at all confine 
himself to a perfunctory delivery of his lectures. He must 
have walked miles with us in and around Caen, acting as 
cicerone during our afternoon excursions. I think I derived 
more benefit from his descriptions of the architectural beau- 
ties, the antiquities, the institutions, &c., of Caen, than from 
his lectures on French literature. One excursion especially 
made a deep impression upon me. We were shown over the 
vast establishment called the Bon Sauveur, which includes 
within its walls a convent, two schools, a lunatic asylum, and 
a deaf and dumb institution. A class of deaf-mutes received 
a lesson in our presence, and it was extremely interesting, 
though sad, to hear the neat, intelligent little fellows converse 
with the Sister, simply by watching the movements of her lips. 

M. Sautereau’s conversation classes were rather too much 
like lectures for my taste, but extremely useful and interesting 
nevertheless. One ‘conversation’ I remember particularly, 
in which he described the administration of justice in France. 
He contrived to throw clear light on such terms as fremidre, 
instance, assesseuis, cassation, procureur, substitut, &c. 
which are liable to be too vague in an English student’s 
mind, and often prevent his appreciation of passages where 
the terms occur. Indeed, I found that to really appreciate 
French literature you need a vast vocabulary, and to enjoy a 
French conversation you need a great stock of idioms. This 
was no new truth for me, but my visit to Caen impressed it 
upon me whenever I heard or made a blunder. On another 
occasion, M. Sautereau gave usa lively description of the Nor- 
man seaside resorts, from Courseulles right along to Trou- 
ville ; and I may remind those who do not wish to do too 
much work, that all these places are within easy reach from 
Caen. My French-friend and I used to bicycle to the sea 
very frequently, and I found the study of French seaside 
manners and customs an agreeable relief from the work of 
the lecture-room, and the graver attractions of Caen. 

No classes were held after 12 o’clock, the afternoons being 
devoted to excursions on foot, by rail, or by bicycle. In the 
evenings soirées were occasionally given, and music, dancing, 
recitations, &c., made up a very pleasant evening. Fortu- 
nately for my own progress, 1 formed a friendship with a 
young French teacher, who was spending his holiday in 
Caen. With him I was constantly chatting, for we had 
many tastes in common, and he did not speak English. We 
therefore compared notes in French, German, and Latin, with 
a most happy result. My bicycle excursions with him form 
the pleasantest of all the many agreeable memories of Caen. 
From him I was constantly adding to my stock of Aopular 
expressions—so quaint to English ears, and often so puzzling, 
even when you pride yourself on your knowledge of French. 
At the baths by the Orne one hears —‘ Quelle tasse !’—‘ En 
as-tu soupé ?’ When bicycling, you may chance to learn in 
a practical manner the idiom—‘ramasser une pelle.’ Since 
leaving Caen, I have kept up a pleasant correspondence with 
my French confrére, and I can point to international friend- 
ship as a most agreeable outcome of my stay in Normandy. 

To conclude, 1 would strongly recommend students of 
French to attend the Caen courses in August. But, if 
possible, acquire a good pronunciation and decently extensive 
knowledge of French literature beforehand, and so avoid 
disappointment. The natural, rough-and-tumble method of 
picking up a language orally, colloquially, is a slow one. If 
you wish to make the maximum of progress during your 
month’s stay, you need to be saturated with your subject 
before you start. A common mistake, too, seems to be over- 
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much translation. Use a dictionary 77 French, (e.g. Larousse) 
at as early a stage as possible in your studies. One notices 
that many people /rans/a/e in order to grasp the meaning of 
a French passage. The mind ought to work the opposite 
way, Z.¢., yead the French in order to be able to translate it. 

As to the study of Modern Languages in England, | must 
confess myself quite discontented. Lately, | have been 
reading a number of French and German works usually 
studied in schools, and the obscurity and complexity of the xo/es 
amazed me. These wo¢es are in many instances more diffi- 
cult to comprehend than the text they are intended to eluci- 
date. The power to appreciate and read with ease the 
original seems quite a minor matter. So much time is 
wasted upon wordy expositions of tiny subtleties of grammar, 
and dry, useless, philological details, that the average pupil, I 
should think, never has a chance to love and admire the 
text. As a sign of better things, | would refer teachers to 
‘Object Lessons in French’ (Nelson & Sons). 

Direct reading, the power of understanding French in 
itself, without the medium of the mother tongue, that is what 
the student needs to acquire before going to Caen or Tours, 

For all necessary details, | must refer intending students to 
the Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 74, Gower Street, London, 
W.C, 


RECREATIVE TRAVEL PAPERS 
BY PRACTICAL TEACHERS. 


VI.—SPAIN (continued). 

¢ y= Spain is a very fine country indeed,’ said a cool- 

headed Englishman, of long official residence there, 
to the present writer, who was confessing to the great charm 
both the people and the land have for the casual observer. 
‘ At least,’ he added, ‘it would be if it contained no Spaniards!’ 
‘ But, surely,’ we said, ‘these polite, dignified, handsome people 
cannot be so very impossible.’ ‘Well, of their politics I 
won't tell you anything, or you would be quite disenchanted,’ 
was the rejoinder. ‘Perhaps, then, you will be good enough 
to tell a teacher what, professionally, is still more interesting 
—something of their system of popular education.’ ‘ Unfor- 
tunately, about that I know very little, but well remember a 
few months ago seeing in the streets of Malaga a beygat 
bearing a placard which stated that he was the nominal 
schoolmaster of a certain village near, but had received no 
salary for some years. You must know,’ he continued, ‘the 
public schools are under the management of town or village 
councils, and they are too often the hunting grounds of needy 
rascals. A political change takes place, the schoolmaster goes 
out, and the school is shut up, and so the crass ignorance of 
the country continues.’ This information only made us all 
the more intent on visiting a public school, and we expressed 
our desire to do sé. ‘If you visit a school in a large town,’ 
said our informant, ‘ you will very likely find the education 
being given passable enough ; but, I assure you, in the 
country generally, and especially in the south, primary educa- 
tion is in a deplorable state. Indeed, an official statement 
recently made shows that of a population numbering seven 
teen and a half millions, twelve millions can neither read nor 
write—that is, more than two-thirds of the total.’ 

Shortly after this conversation good fortune gave us the 
entrée to a primary school situated in a busy part of the 
second city in the kingdom. Our escort was a very intelli 
gent Spanish gentleman, who by long residence in england 
knew our language well. From the local authority we had 
gained the necessary permit, armed with which we all entered 
the little scholastic establishment, and made known the object 
of the visit to the head master. We regret to record that, 
notwithstanding our respectable credentials, the high opinion 
we had formed of Spanish good manners received from this 
personage its first and only check. But while we are telling 
the tale we pause, for it just comes to mind that our visit was 
possibly ill-timed, the day being Fnday, and the hour 3.30 
p.m. Perhaps at that hour of the day it was really too much 
to expect urbanity even from a Spaniard ; certainly we did 
not have it, and from its loss we made a note to which we 
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here give tongue for the use of teachers in another country 
which is not yet the politest in Europe. Here it is: Never ! 
never !—even if it be 4.29 on a Friday afternoon instead of 
show nvth g but the readiest alacrity to meet the 
wishes of any 
foreign visitors 
who may knock 
at your school 
room door, how- 
ever undistin- 
guished they 
may be ; indeed, 
the less distin- 
guished the 
more need for 
caution. Impor- 
tant personages 
will pass your 
nonchalance by 
as belonging to 
your class, per- 
haps, and not 
to your country ; 
but there may 
be ‘achiel takin’ 
notes’ among 
the lesser vari- 
ety who will, on 
their return 
home, publish 
your shortcom 
ings in the ‘Prac- 
tical Teacher’ 
of their native 
land, Fear, poor 
G. A. S. used to 
Say, Was occa- 
sionally a use 
ful weapon, so 
we give this 
caution for what 
it is worth, and 
return at once to our moxfons, hoping that word will not 
be translated by any reader with unkindly reservation. 
Well, we had yot into that school, welcome or no, and 
this is what we saw: a low-pitched, unwholesome_ kind 
of building, very unsuitable for its purpose, but not more 
so than many of those attended by our own yreat-grand- 
fathers in the early years of this century. In one of the 
rooms there were infants, and though several casement win- 
dows led directly from it to the playground, not one of 
them was open, with a result which most teachers can guess. 
Che playgrourd was a small, oblong space planted with trees 
doubtless to give shade in the summer, as the space was 
too small to allow them for ornament merely. Around the 
room the walls were hung with prints all home-produced ; we 
saw none of those German prints which made one feel so at 
home in Athens. Not far apart sat two teachers—one a very 
thin, grey-haired man, the other a not grey-haired, but very 
lat womal Neither of them, by any straining of compliment, 
could be described as either young or youngish. But their 
daily task was teaching infants! A little group of dark- 
haired, pretty-faced mites stood at each teacher’s knee, where 
lay a book with the text backwards to the children but facing 
the teacher. In an adjoining room, which communicated, were 
the * babies,’ in charge of a mistress whose youth, like that of 
her colleagues was some way behind. At a word from her, 
whilst she kindly beamed on us our first welcome, the little 
tribe shouted something nice by way of salutation. But the 
director —or principal. or whatever his designation may be— 
never moved a muscle, but, grey and pursy, looked as though 
he, at least, had never known childhood. If a man appears 
out of place anywhere in the world, it is in an infant’s school : 
and why, when women are needing o« cupation, the care of 
babies should be taken from them passes comprehension. If 
they are thus driven into mercantile pursvits, no one should 
complain that they occupy men’s places) /’ar excellence 
young yirls, with a maturer head teacher, are the best staff 
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for the little ones. But this by the way, and we shall presently 
see that even backward Spain is now taking this view of the 
question. Possibly the school we visited was as old-fashioned 
as it looked, and the old folks were being left undisturbed. 
It is very good of any Government not to make new legisla- 
tion retrospective, as we could not help thinking whilst listen- 
ing to the Spanish pedagogue. We say listening, for our 
insular tongue would not do duty on a subject technical, and 
so we could only listen whilst our interpreter gave and re- 
ceived for us. ‘ Yes, education is practically free and also 
compulsory, but touches only a fraction of the population.’ 
Asking a little girl near to lend us her reading-book, we noted 
that it had received the sanction or approval of a high ecclesi- 
astical authority. As we had observed something like this once 
before, when for a few moments we had borrowed the books 
of some little fellows running to school in Segovia, we took 
the present opportunity of inquiring if the Church has now 
any authority over the education of the people, and found that 
legally it has none, but practically the dead hand of the 
miserable past tries hard to be felt in the happier present. 
Indeed, the spirit of modern times has even got a little way 
in, and would be farther advanced but for the several wars 
Carlist, Republican, and Cuban—which have hindered pro- 
gress and crippled the country for the greater part of the last 
half century. 

At this stage of the conversation we eyed the clock, and felt 
that further questions would now be unwelcome, but there 
was one so appropriate to the occasion that we could not help 
putting it. ‘Do the teachers receive retiring pensions?’ we 
ventured: to ask. And then all that was left of a smile in the 
old dominie’s face came forward as he replied, ‘Oh, yes ; at 
sixty years of age they are allowed four shillings a day, to- 
wards which provision they have contributed three per cent. 
per annum.’ - We sincerely hope we are here narrating facts, 
but when one remembers how even the finest classic suffers 
by translation, not even the Scriptures quite escaping, travel- 
ling teachers can scarcely expect their information to be 
received unaffected by interpretation. The pity is that some 
short, common language has not been evolved for the use of 
the new race of globe-trotters. They say that Volapuk has 
failed, but that was only one of the many resources of civilisa- 
tion. When the lower creatures wander away from home, 
they appear to have no difficulty in making themselves under- 
stood of their fellows, but not so with the lord of creation. 
He may be a fairly good talker when he rises, say here in 
London, on the morning of a travelling day ; at noon, across 
the channel, he finds he has become an uncertain and 
blundering one, and at night, still farther away, he is quite a 
dumb animal. True it is that Spanish, of all the European 
languages, is the easiest to acquire, especially by a Latin 
scholar, but should you equip yourself with z¢, what about 
your next holidays, which may find you in Italy, Greece, or 
Egypt ? And were one a born linguist /echnigue is always 
trying. We remember well a funny incident which occurred 
in Athens. The most accomplished linguist of the party, who 
was quite indispensable to the rest, requested a waiter one day 
to bring him some mineral water. Away went the man with 
great alacrity, to return with some classic antiquities which 
were on a table in the hotel hall for sale. If this happened 
to an Oxford scholar, what may not happen to non-Oxford 
scholars ? But once more to our school, though only to quit 
it, which we did with a sense of relief almost as great as those 
tired-looking teachers seemed to feel, and were soon wending 
our way through crowds of joyous-looking Barcelonese en route 
for the University at the other end of the town, and very soon 
saw a very concrete sign of the low state of general education 
in some writing shops, the /scridzentes of our illustration, 
where a good business was being done in letter-writing for poor 
people and in the copying of documents for people not poor. 
In our photo is seen a woman just about to enter the shop, 
and the man at the door will shortly be writing a letter for her 
to a young son fighting in Cuba, perhaps, or to a daughter 
in service nearer home. These escridsentes represent a state 
of things that was common enough at one time in the rest of 
Europe ; indeed, in Paris, within the memory of the present 
generation, there used to sit the last of the scribes on a bridge 
crossing the Seine, earning fewer and fewer pence from his 
daily decreasing c/zenté/e till at last he and his writing-table 





disappeared altogether, and the donnes and their lovers knew 
him no more. Arrived at the University, we found it a fine 
stone building, admirably adapted to its purpose. Among its 
annexes is a Normal School, and the fine Degree Room con- 
tains full-length portraits of the late king and his wife, the 
present Queen-Regent. Over their heads is a scroll of honour- 
able names, among which we were pleased to see the familiar 
ones of Shakespeare, Watt, and Davy. Before leaving the 
building we enquired if ladies made use of the privilege of 
taking the degrees of this University, and were told that 
slowly but increasingly they are doing so. Later on we found 
some actual proof of this, meeting in the trains groups of 
young girls accompanied by a governess going up from the 
smaller towns to sit for the degree examinations. And it was 
very pleasant to converse with them, for they could speak 
English quite well, so well, indeed, that in one case it was 
hard to believe they were not our own kith and kin. ‘ Surely 
you are the daughters of an English parent on one side,’ we 
remarked to two young ladies, but we were assured it was not 
so, and that they were Spaniards through and through. The 
conversation on the education of English women, which this 
remark interrupted, was continued, and much knowledge and 
great interest was shown in the subject. This was somewhat 
surprising in a land where prejudice against the higher educa- 
tion of women has only begun recently to give way. The 
majority of women and the priests still oppose it, we are 
told. If the veil of ignorance can be lifted from the heads of 
the women, Spain will have what it and all countries can least 
do without —intelligent mothers. For reasons easy to trace 
superstition lingers long with the ignorant, and longest with 
ignorant women. ‘The gloom that has covered the land since 
the days of the Inquisition will only disappear when compul- 
sory education shall exist in fact, for both sexes, as it now 
exists, in name. 

The Inquisition, or Holy Office, as it was strangely 
termed, was only finally put down by the Government 
in 1830. It was established in the year of the discovery 
of America by Isabella the Catholic in compliance with 
her promise to Torquemada her confessor, and during the 


‘ two hundred and thirty-six years of its existence had put to 


death 32,000 persons, and tortured, imprisoned, or banished 
300,000 more. The victims of such a power were of course 
the bravest and best; the timid and gentle took refuge in 
celibate seclusion, leaving, as Francis Galton says, when 
speaking of persecution generally, the craven and the currish 
to carry on the race. Of course some of the better sort must 
have escaped, or the good national traits of genuine hospitality 
and equal courtesy to all still found would be non-existent. 
But it is little wonder that the bull-fight so long remains a 
favourite sport with the majority of a people whose reoord has 
been so unhappy. Macaulay says, ‘whoever wishes to be 
well acquainted with the morbid anatomy of governments, 
whoever wishes to know how great states may be made feeble 
and wretched, should study the history of Spain.’ Another 
writer says, ‘Nature can work no such ruin as may be 
wrought by the pride and self-will of man when clothed in 
absolute power.’ 

The population of Spain in the time of the Romans was 
forty millions ; when the Inquisition had done its work 
it was only seventeen. ‘It killed Protestantism and it 
killed Spain.’ Whoever studies the history of the Holy 
Office can scarcely believe that people who had for centuries 
been used to such a force in their government can yet awhile 
make good governors of Cuba or any other colony. But 


happily a new Spain is coming forward which speaks of 


Cuban affairs as ‘a shameful business,’ for which they grudge 
the annual loss of life, and who hate bull fights, and who 
wish much to see their country share in the more modern 
conditions of Protestant Europe. And individuals of this 
order were living years ago; to some such, in 1838, is 
due the well-devised though ill-carried-out system of public 
education, which is quite philosophical in character, and which, 
but for the intervening wars and home troubles, would have 
raised Spain a good way towards her old position by this time. 
This system is, in theory, equally careful of the education of 
girls and boys, and it recognises the value of Frébel’s work. 
Though the information gained of Spanish education 
whilst in the country was necessarily meagre, it was gratifying 
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to find on returning home, from a copy of Dr. Sadler’s Special 
Reports on Educational Subjects, 1896-97, put into our hands 
by a friend, that it was substantially correct. That report, 
which we strongly commend to the notice of all engaged in 
teaching, contains a most valuable and interesting paper on 
‘The Education of Women and Girls in Spain,’ by Senor 
don Fernando de Arteago, Taylorian teacher of Spanish in 
the University of Oxford. From it we gather most of the 
facts which follow to the end of this paper ; and if it be re- 
membered that whatever is said of girls’ education applies stl 
more strongly to boys, it will be seen how good a system Spain 
theoretically possesses. The report also shows The Primary 
Schools are divided into infant, elementary, and high schools, 
the education progressing with age. Kindergarten is taught in 
some schools, but the only subjects taken by all are reading, 
writing, counting, catechism, and religion. The infants’ schools 
have only been fully organised since 1882, when the Minister 
of Education placed them under the entire management of 
women, a step in advance of more enlightened countries. 

The same year saw the formation of a special class for the 
training of teachers under the control of a board. In the 
older schools the post of teacher is filled by nomination of 
this body ; in the newer by competition. The greatest care 
is taken to prevent undue influence stepping in, and for this 
purpose something like the ballot-box is called into service. 
The teacher’s diploma is gained upon satisfying the examiners 
in written, v/vda voce, and practical exercises. The first 
includes the solution and explanation of a problem in arith- 
metic. Before this takes place, examiners meet in private to 
write down twenty problems on as many pieces of paper. <A 
copy of these is signed by all, when a competitor is called in 
to put the papers in a box. Then all the competitors choose 
one of their number to draw out a copy, which is delivered to 
the president, who reads it aloud, one of the party meanwhile 
writing the problems on the black-board. All copy from the 
board, and have two hours allowed for solution and the 
explanation of the solution of these problems. The candi« 
dates write a motto at the head of their paper, and before 
giving it up, place it in a sealed envelope bearing the same 
motto. The president puts all under lock and key. Ina 
similar way the exercise in parsing is carried out. Then fol- 
lows the essay 
in Pedagogy. 
As many num- 
bers as there 
are lessons con- 
tained in the 
programme of 
that subject are 
put in a box; 
then a number 
is drawn out by 
one of the com- 
petitors, when 
the question to 
which the num- 
ber refers is 
read and copied. 
Three hours are 
allowed, after 
which the pa- 
pers are given 
up in the same , 
way as in the 
previous exam 
inations. 

The wivd voce 
subjects are 
taken next day ; 
the examiners 
are balloted to 
fix the order of 
examination, 
and the _ box 
comes in again for the distribution of questions on the subjects 
taught in the schools. The written tests occupy six hours daily, 
in one or two sittings, but the practical part takes place in the 
schools, where two questions are given to the candidate, who 
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ch ‘ ne and gives an hour’s lesson upon it. An exami- 
natio n Drawi follows; and when all is finished the 
exa ers prepare to make their report, which appears or the 
ume or the followine day According to it, the examinees 
iv ditionally the hooi tor which the y have a 
preference Che report is revised after this, and the final 
ae is to the ipportionl of the schools rests with the 
rector « he university on which the normal school depends, 
but yme cas ith the General Director of National 
Education 
| IcCes n practical pedagogy helps the young 
teacher most; but, sad to relate, though a pension may 
lo the distance, the salary during active service will not 
only be inadequate, but a very irregularly paid. In 1880 
there were one hundred and eighty-seven women teachers 
vol ut an annual salary of 410, whilst twenty-six were 
receiving only /5 per year; and, as recently as May 1896, 
there was owing to teachers—male and female—/ 204,000, 


What the sum 

Is not easy to predict; but, doubtless, the schoolmaster at 
Mala walking about with a board on his back, will find his 
tribe has increased. When the first normal school was opened 


vill amount to when the present war is over it 


for teache n 1842 in Guadalajara, and soon after the Escuela 
Normal Central de Maestras de Madrid, the students could 
scarcely expect that so long after their case would be so woful. 


Still less so those who have begun their career since 1881, 
when Senor Don José Albareda extended the curriculum of 
the Norma! Schools by adding 
to them Law, Fine Arts, Natural 
Science, and French. The Nor 
mal Schools of Madrid, Ciudad 
Real, Guadalajara, Segovia, and 
Toledo, depend on the Univer 
sity of Madrid, and those of 


Zaragoza, Huesca, Sagrono, 
Vamp! na, Sovia, Teruel, ce 
pend on the University of Zara 
yoza | thaps some of thei 


students mav be tempted to 


say later o . but we depend 
on charity Besides normal 
schools, there are the Institutids 
and the Universities, where 


what is termed ofticial tuition is 
iven by professors appointed 
by the Government The In . 
stitutiOs may grant the B.A. de- 
gree but not the M.A., which i 
given by the Universities, whilst that of Doctor can only be 
obtained at Madrid 

Che honour of opening up the studies of a scientific and 
classical education to women belongs to the late Senor Don 
Francisco Ruiz Zorrilla, who threw both the Institutids and 
Universities open to them, even though they had not asked 
for it. But, so far, the results have not been so great as could 
be wished, though perhaps as great as could be expected. 
Che institutions themselves show no great love for the change, 


but then universities, priests, and women are usually con 
servatiy 


ESCRIBIENTES (WRITING 


Private Associations ave educational bodies devoted to 
the maintenance of schools and classes for the tuition and 
veneral welfare of women, the chief of which are in Madrid 
ind Barcelona. Persons of either sex may belong to the 
former by paying a fesefa (o}d.) a month, and have a right to 
propose reforms at the gen ral meetings. 

The primary school of the Madrid associations is in 
two divisions—elementary founded in 1884, and high in 
1883. In each are two standards ; in the eiementary children 
from five to seven are admitted to the first, and to the second 
only those who have passed through the first. The high 
school is for yirls only who are taken in from the lower school 
or from outside. In each are six high school governesses, 


and a protessor who has the devree of LI ai 

In 1897 the Econom Society of Friends of the Country 
was founded in Barcelona for the purpose of giving girls of 
the upper « lasses an opportunity of rec eiving education more 
in accordance with what is being given in other parts of 
Furope rhe earliest age of admission is fourteen years. 
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The pupils are fitted for the general profession, or may enter 
the training college attached, and receive the teachers’ course 
of four years. 

Women are rapidly coming forward in the direction of 
medicine, however much they lag behind otherwise. The 
course required for qualification to take the examination 
securing the title of Licentiate of Medicine is of six years 
duration, but another year must be given if the M.D. degree 
is desired. 

In addition to the ordinary subjects of women’s education, 
there are a few departures which are more in line with 
modern progress than some of our own. These are classes 
for librarians and archivists, under professors who are officials 
of the National Body of Librarians and Archivists. In 1878 
a commercial class was established for the purpose of fitting 
women for commercial life and for ordinary domestic duties. 

So far, however, no great enthusiasm has been shown in 
taking advantage of all these good openings by those for 
whose benefit they have been established. Perhaps, apart 
from reasons already suggested, another may be found in the 
last census of the country. The three southern peninsulas of 
Europe alike in so many points are curiously alike in the 
matter of population. Each has a majority of men, and pos- 
sibly for that reason the condition of their women is most 
backward. Under the circumstances, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that girls are taught to regard getting married as 
their chief duty in life. We may regret, however, the narrow- 
ing down of a human being to 
one idea, which must in time 
re-act on the home, and, later 
on, re-act on the State itself, 
which is but the home extended. 
Just to illustrate how terribly 
behindhand Spanish womenare, 
let us return for a moment to the 
report for a few more figures. 

In 1861, out of a population 
of less than 8,000,000 women 
389,095 were able to read, but 
not to write, whilst there were 
6,802,807 who were unable to 
read ; which gave a total of 
7,191,902 women with incom- 
plete or with no education, even 
at a time when compulsory edu- 
cation had been established 
twenty-three years. At the pre- 
sent time the population stands 
at 17,500,000, of which 8,500,000 are women, and to-day 
there are 6,000,000 women with incomplete or with no educa- 
tion. If all these could be brought under the prescribed 
subjects of tuition in the elementary schools, how different 
would the condition of Spain soon be. Some persons may 
have doubts about the efficacy of three of the subjects taught 
in the schools—catechism, sacred history, and religion—con- 
sidering the use made of these in the past; but all wiil 
agree that the three R’s, grammar, geometry, geography, and 
good manners, and, in the higher grade schools, the history of 
Spain, hygiene, and domestic economy, as well as needlework 
and fancy work in all, can do nothing but good. Personally, 
we should like to qualify the ‘good manners’ subject by adding 
the words ‘towards the lower animals,’ for our short visit 
showed us that good manners is a subject already very 
well known by those non-going-to-school people, and their 
honesty and hospitality is attested by all ; but the horrors en- 
dured by their dumb fellow-creatures can never be forgotten 
by those who have witnessed them. 

However, our own Code only mentioned that matter for the 
first time just four years ago. Spain may yet come to it, for 
nations are sometimes born in a day, and the cloudy time she 
is now passing through may show her that oppression of the 
weak must be abandoned if she would have the camaraderie 
of enlightened nations. This would soon be accomplished, we 
think, if the people could only be brought to drink of the 
water of educational life from the wells so accessible to 
them. 

There is one name so honourably connected with the 
efforts of the last thirty years in connection with education in 
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Spain, especially with the most neglected part of it—the edu- 
cation of women—that we cannot forbear drawing a few more 
words from Seiior Don Fernando de Arteago’s report. Seno 
Don Fernando de Castro, says our authority, whose energy 
was only equalled by his talents and philanthropy, found time 
for devoting himself and his means to the noble cause of the 
education of women. Finding his disinterested aspirations 
were not favourably regarded in high quarters, he soon re- 
signed his post as Confessor to the Queen (Isabella), rather 
than sacrifice his noble ideal to the advantages derived from his 
high position, and devoted himself to his university lectures. 
But he was threatened with dismissal from his professorship at 
the university, a post which he had gained in open competi- 
tion. Once more, however, he remained firm to his principles, 
and was ultimately deprived of his chair. He had lost in a 
short time high position, favour, and fortune ; but even in the 
miserable condition into which he had so unjustly been 
thrown, he never lost the respect of the public. At a later 
period ‘September 1868) the Revolution made it its duty to 
restore his name, and placed him at the head of his beloved 
university ; and it was then that he organised that series of 
lectures called ‘ Sunday lectures’ which for many a day 
attracted to the university the most select, numerous, and 
attentive audiences ever assembled there. The best men that 
Spain at that time possessed in literature, science, arts, politics, 
and tuition rallied round him. All these volunteered as 
lecturers under that generous man, a little time before so per- 
secuted for defending the cause of the weak. The practical 
result of those lectures was the organisation of an association 
for the extension of knowledge among women. 

Senor Don Fernando de Castro died soon after, in 1874, but 
not before séeing his name restored and his ideal flourishing. 
He left his fortune and his books to the association, which 
amongst his friends and pupils is known as ‘ La Asociacion de 
Don Fernando,’ 

To some of our readers this long quotation may not be new, 
but we beg them to excuse it for the sake of others, who will 
feel themselves richer for being made acquainted with the 
subject of it. 

In conclusion, we think all teachers must agree in wishing 
abundant success to the work of Spanish eclucation, a work 
fought for heroically in the past, and still defended by men 
who ‘are fighting the last battle against ignorance and pre- 
judice.’ J. M. DAvVIEs. 


— 


IMPRESSIONS OF A SWISS RURAL 
SCHOOL AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


()* one of the first days of September, in a hamlet of 

wooden houses dominated by the Jungfrau, and perched 
aloft over against the first fall of the Staubach, the English 
visitor in the early morning meets the boys and girls hasten- 
ing, satchels of books in hand, into school. Many of them 
have miles to come across pastures an amid fir woods. They 
look at one with kind slow gravity—like their own cattle— 
and say a soft ‘ gruss’ even if one does not speak first. Many 
of the girls seem almost grown-up. 

The school is a large square wooden building of dark brown 
colour, resting on a stone basement. Above this basement is 
a dwelling-house on one side ; and, separated from this by 
a wide wooden staircase, three schoolrooms one above the 
other, on the other. We went in one day, and asking for 
the Oberlehrer, were taken to the highest schoolroom, 
and handed over to a young master, who received us with 
all kindness and courtesy, speaking French as well as 
German. It evidently was a good joke to the children to 
hear French talked. German is the school language in 
most of Canton Bern, but among themselves the peasants 
speak a dialect that is almost as unintelligible to Ger- 
mans astous. We asked to borrow some books, and the 
girls sought and handed up their cleanest copies ; an arith- 
metic book, a bulky reader, a song book, and the hand-book 
of religious instruction were given us. In the lowest room a 
shy young girl teacher lent us two readers, and another day we 
obtained that used in the middle room from the mistress in 
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charge there. Nothing could be plainer than the three school 
rooms, fixed desks of bare wood, a teacher’s desk, a stove and 
a cupboard. In the upper school there were two photographs 

one of the statue of Pestalozzi at Yverdon, the other of 
that of William Tell. There were two maps, Europe, and 
Switzerland, and no more in the cupboard as the master ex 
plained with a sad little smile ; a few drawing copies also hung 
on one wall. The walls of the lower rooms were bare. But 
there was plenty of light, and a glory of white mountains and 
green pastures visible from the windows, ‘The school hours 
at this time of year are from 7.30 to 10.30 a.m. only ; after 
November begins the school meets twice, from 8.30 to 11.30 and 
from to 3. At the end of each hour the children rush out for 
five minutes ; they have no regular playground, but just stand, 
orrun about. The smells on the staircase and in the passages 
made one’s throat sting. It is curious how people accus 
tomed tothe purest air on the hillsides are utterly callous 
as to foul air indoors. The phenomenon is not unknown in 
English villages. 

From examination of the books and information from the 
teachers, we learnt that there are nine years of school life pro 
vided and required in Canton Bern, Six is the usual age to 
begin, and sixteen is therefore the close. But, the maste 
said, if the children ‘made an examination at fifteen’ they 
might leave school then. It will be seen that the hours allow 
much time to the children for work at home while the days 
are long. 

These nine years are grouped in three ‘steps’; the lower, 
middle, and upper schools; and in this case, as we saw, each had 
a separate room and teacher. The master had no connection 
with the middle and lower schools that we could find. There 
were eight boys and twice as many girls in the upper school, 
and about forty children in each of the lower rooms when we 
were there. 

The hand-book of religious instruction serves for all 
sections of the school, but is not put into the hands of children 
of the lower school. Some account of this book may be in- 
teresting. It costs only a franc, and each child above the 
lower school has a copy. 

The preface sets forth that on account of the disastrous 
confusion over the Bible for children—anhetlvollen Kinder- 
bibelwirrwarr— giving rise to endless discussion during ten 
years, the school synod determined in 1881 to issue a new 
manual of religious instruction for use in all the primary 
schools of Canton Bern. A committee was appointed consist- 
ing of three clergymen, one master, one secondary school- 
master, and three school inspectors. ‘These examined care 
fully selections sent in to them and consulted with people of 
very different views and experience. Their one aim, the 
preface states, was to issue a really useful book free from any 
partisan bias. Much pains was taken to obtain good pictures, 
and with the selection of ‘matter to be learnt by heart,’ and 
lastly, the teacher is invited to use with freedom the material 
provided according to the circumstances of his school. 

The substance of the volume (256 pp.) contains, first, 
selections from the Old Testament ; each section is followed 
by ‘something to be learnt by heart,’ namely, appropriate 
texts from the New Testament and from the Psalms and 
Hymns. This is continued by some chapters on the history 
of the Jews under the Persians and Greeks, and the story of 
the Maccabees. Then come similar selections from the New 
Testament ; those from the Gospels are given in chronological 
order, and no indication is given as to which of the fou 
Gospels any passage is taken trom. There are several 
sections from the Acts, and a few of the best known passages 
from the Epistles—such as St. Paul’s praise of * charity.’ The 
volume is concluded by several chapters entitled ‘ Pictures 
from the History of the Christian Church.’ These are: The 
Destruction of Jerusalem, Life of the Early Christians, the 
Persecutions, the Victory of Christianity, Stories of Saints 
Polycarp, Chrysostom, Ambrose and Augustine, the Rise of 
Mohammedanism, the Spread of Christianity in Europe, the 
Church of the Middle Ages, and lastly the Reformation in 
Germany, Switzerland, and elsewhere, and some particulars 
as to Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin. ‘Texts and hymns are 

* Since the above was written the writer has seen a descriptior fa larwe new 


elementary school building in Lucerne where these same two phot 
noticed in every room 
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added, and the whole book concludes with Luther’s hymn, 


*E1n Feste Burg tst unser Gott. 
Throughout the book each section is marked I., I1., or IIL, 


those for |. being suitable for the lower school. ‘The sections 

» marked are those of the Creation, the Stories of Abraham, 
Jacob and Joseph, Child Samuel, David and Gouiath, the 
narratives of the Nativity, Baptism, Crucifixion, Resurrection 
and Ascension, and some of the parables and miracles. 

The bulk of the Old and New Testament narratives ar 
marked for the middle school ; and certain chapters, e.g. those 
on Job, on the prophets, and on church history, are marked 


for the upper schoo (Of course the chapters marked |. and 


ll. are tended to be taken ayain later. 


Ihe pictures are mostly geographical, and there is a good 
map of Palestine and a chronological table at the end, 
beginning with Moses, 1600 8.c., and ending with the con- 
version of Constant . 22 A.D 

The text is not rigidly followed ; for instance, Herod (to 
whom the W len came) is described as ‘the Roman 
Under King,’ and in the lament, ‘ By the Waters of Babylon,’ 
the verse about dashing the children against the stones 1s 
omitted. ‘There is no extract from the Book of Daniel, though 
there a poem by Heine on Belshazzar’s Feast. It seems a 


pity that children should be deprived of the story of the lions 
because of difficulties as to the date of the book—if this be 


the reasor Che whole of the first chapter of St. Luke’s 
(;ospel is omitted ; this is in marked contrast to the usage of 
the Roman Catholic cantons where the Angelic greeting to 
Mary is among the first taught and oftenest used of all reli- 
us formul e. The re are no extracts from the Book of 
Kevelations Probably no two people would make their 
election exactly alike, and the book has been determined 
evidently on practical lines. One is inclined to think, how- 
ever, that many people in England, who will not even paint a 
text upon a wall without a reference, would dislike there 
being no line drawn between the verda/im quotations from 
the Sacred Books and the editorial connecting links. 
Certainly, however, those who have mastered this book will 
have a clear idea how the Christianity they see around them 
has come to be, and will be familiar with its leading charac 
teristics The hymns learnt in connection with the lessons 
will help to associate the ideas so gained with their daily life. 
Th book is part o the necessary school course. We heard 
the Oberlehrer give a religious lesson of an hour's duration. 
Ile examined the children on the previous lesson (The Ten 
Lepers, and then took the Parable ofthe Lost Son. He told 
the story in sections, making the children tell it again, and 
lastly one tell the whole Then he gave them an exhortation 
on it which perhaps was modified by the presence of stran- 
ers, but which seemed earnest and practical rhe opening 
nd clo of school were both reverently performed, the 
children standing with bent heads while a short prayer was 
recited in one case by the master and in another by one of 
themselves. A hymn was first sung sitting——suny sweetly 


‘| in tune—the master leading with a violin, It was the 
tune best known in England for ‘Sun of my Soul,’ but adapted 
to a six-lined stanza 

Probably the religious teaching of the day school is all that 
many of the children get, for the church where the people 


resort for christe 


, marriages, and burials is deep in the 


illey below, an hour’s walk off almost, and no religious ser- 
vice seemed to be held nearer, nor any Sunday school. Some 
elder boys atte a secondary school down near the church. 
We also looked through the reading books. ‘Those for the 
second and third years were nicely got up, large type, pictures, 
and pleasant matter. A writer named Wey is much used. 
‘Why,’ asked the little boy of the kitten, ‘do you wash your 
face every half hour * Because,’ says the cat, vit is horrid to 
go dirty, sol wash my face and my head and my little paws 
| over ‘Ah,’ reflects the little boy, ‘that is why everyone 
is glad to see you and no one drives you out f the room.’ 
Lut further examination reveals the fact that the books are far 
more systematically arranged than an English ‘reader.’ Each 
consists of (1) reading pieces, and (2) grammatical exercises. 


rhe reading pieces of the 2nd year come under the heads 
The School, The House, The Farmyard (Wohnort), The 
Neighbourhood. Under each head are descriptive pieces, little 
ules or dialogues, and bits of poetry With the desc riptive 


pieces are connected the ‘grammatical exercises,’ which for 
the second year consist of simple combinations of nouns and 
adjectives only. 

The third year book is similar; the reading matter is 
arranged under the heads School and Home, Garden and 
Homestead, Meadows and Fields, Wood and Water, Village 
and Town, and Days and Seasons of the Year. All sorts of 
information about tame and wild animals is brought in, and 
the account of a town has astory enforcing the duty of polite- 
ness to strangers. The grammatical exercises in this year 
include dependent sentences. 

The middle school has one ‘reader’ for the three years, 
divided, as is the still larger one for the upper school, into 
two portions—Sprachbuch and Realbuch. It is difficult to 
translate the terms exactly. The idea is that the first divi- 
sion consists of pieces to be read for their own sake—stories, 
poetry, legends, proverbs, and so on; the second division 
consists of pieces valuable for the information contained in 
them—history, geography, natural sciences and so on. 

The reading book for the third or upper division of the 
primary schools of Bern is very full and interesting. The 
Sprachbuch half is divided into (1) Prose, Narrative, Descrip- 
tive, and Reflective, and Specimens of Letters and Accounts ; 
2) Poetry, Narrative, Lyric, and Dramatic, Schiller’s William 
lell is given under the last head, and among the short poems 
are two apparently in the local dialect. 

The Realbuch contains ‘pictures.’ z.c., discriptive chapters 
on (1) History, (2) Geography, Swiss, European, General and 
Mathematical, (3) ‘ Nature Knowledge,’ z.e., lessons on the 
Barometer, the Pendulum, the Human Body, and so on. 

The girl or boy who knows that book well is ready to 
understand a newspaper, to travel, or to appreciate a good 
poem. And our chambermaids at the hotel did know it and 
were amused to see us reading it. 

The writing practised in the school was exceedingly neat, 
but all so far as we saw in German script. Roman as well as 
German type is employed in the books. 

Neither the children nor their elders strike one as bright or 
clever. Probably there has been too much intermarriage 
between a small number of families in a place as remote as 
this has been for there to be much mental stir. But a 
general high level of good sense and good behaviour seems 
to have been reached. The children seemed docile and disci- 
pline light. One or two arriving late said ‘ good day’ and 
dressed their backs against the wall till the master gave the 
word for them to take their places. Their manners to visitors 
are good and the girls smiled cheerfully at us when they met 
us again in the meadows outside. Kindness to children seems 
universal in Switzerland. One never sees a child shaken and 
roughly spoken to in the way that even well meaning parents 
often do in England. The animals share in this kindly treat- 
ment. A Swiss cow—and beautiful well kept cows most of them 
are—will almost always let you stroke her as a matter of 
course, and does not care to get upif she lies across your path. 
The Swiss are a diligent people too. Much lace-making is done 
around the school here described ; you see old women and 
young children (boys included) working with their bobbins and 
their pillows. ‘Their standard of wood carving is being raised 
by a School of Art at Brienz. A generation ago the miserable 
aspect of the people was a serious drawback to the pleasures 
of travelling in Switzerland. ‘That is certainly no longer the 
case in, at any rate, the Bernese Oberland. E. C. W. 


A SECOND AND FULLY ILLUSTRATED PAPER 


The School Journey: a Means of Teaching Geography, 


BY J. IH. COWHAM, 
Professor of Education, Westminster Training College, S.W., 
WILL SHORTLY APPEAR IN OUR COLUMNS. 


Of the first paper, in the June number, Mr. W. T. Sreap, in 
the A'eview of Reviews, writes :—‘ How interesting, as well as in- 
structive, a ‘* school journey” can become is suggested in the paper 
on that subject which is contributed to the PRACTICAL TEACHER 
for June by Professor |. H. Cowham, The writer selects as route 
the railway to Caterham and road thence to Tilburstow Hill, and 
indicates the store of geographical and geological lore which could 
be imparted to the children on the trip. Parents and others, besides 
professional educators, would profit by these suggestions.’ 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER’S 
CAMERA. 


BY JOHN ROBERT JACK, F.E.I.S. 





VV ANY and various are the reasons which amateur photo- 
i graphers give for indulging in the practice of their art. 
But it is doubtful whether these reasons are always completely 
satisfactory even to those who offer them, and are not accom- 
panied by certain qualms of conscience over misdirected 
energy and mis-spent time and money. One desires to give 
pleasure, which must in many instances be of a somewhat 
mixed character, to his friends and acquaintances, who, 
doubtless, are young and inexperienced. Another must con- 
vert into negatives all the ‘ pretty bits’ of scenery which he 
comes across in -his rambles on Saturdays, or during the 
sunny days of July or August. Yet another thinks it neces- 
sary to expose box after box of plates in order to form a 
collection of ‘sunrises’ and ‘sunsets,’ of ‘moonlight effects,’ 
and ‘cloud studies,’ and so forth. With such aims as these 
the amateur photographer cannot fail to miss many of the 
pleasures which the beauties of nature can afford him. When 
he should be admiring the mode of grouping the objects which 
meet his view, the play of light and shade on and around 
these objects, the ever-varying changes of tint in leaf and 
stream, in mountain and sea, and the ‘witchery of the soft 
blue sky,’ his attention is distracted by constantly recurring 
doubts and fears about times of exposure, modes of develop- 
ment, toning baths, and so on. And even when the final 
stage has been reached and he triumphantly places his beau- 
tiful glossy print in its place in his album, can hé say that he 
has there the ‘ pretty bit’ that he saw? When we pluck a 
flower its bloom is soon shed, and the beautiful sunset must 
lose its radiance and glory when ‘squeegeed’ upon glass and 
stuck in a cardboard frame. 

‘But,’ say some of us, ‘we photograph because we wish to 
cultivate the «esthetic part of our nature; we are artists, or 
at any rate we desire to become artists.’ Well, for one whose 
sole claim to be considered an artist, or to be possessed of a 
knowledge of art, is based upon the fact that he has gained 
*‘D’ certificate No. —, this is somewhat dangerous ground. 
But I think we need not hesitate to say that the ‘ photo-artist’ 
—professional or amateur—ifhe can be called an artist at all— 
must be placed at a very long distance behind him, who, with 
brush or pencil, works into realities the creations of his ima- 
gination. It is not, however, my intention to discuss the 
relation of photography to art. 

I wish rather to show how, by using some degree of method 
in the exercise of our ‘craze,’ we may obtain a legitimate 
amount of pleasure from it, and at the same time do some- 
thing that may help us to interest and instruct our pupils ; and, 
further, that the methodical employment of the camera and 
the careful study of the picture-products may in many cases 
become a most valuable and effective aid in adding to our 
own stock of knowledge regarding such objects as we may 
photograph. 

The value of pictures as an aid in teaching can hardly be 
over-estimated. Books on School Management insist upon 
the necessity of the teacher cultivating the art of ‘ picturing in 
words’ when the subject in hand requires it. But ‘word pic- 
tures’ are, at best, but a feeble means of giving vividness to 
teaching compared with an actual representation in colour, or 
in black and white, of the landscape, the incident, the speci- 
men, the piece of apparatus which we may be describing. Of 
course it is also true that pictures are only makeshifts, more 
or less inferior, for the things themselves, but in most cases it 
is impossible for us to go to the actual reality. We cannot 
always visit the jungle to study our tiger ; when we cannot go 
to the mountain we must in some way or other make the 
mountain come to us. 

If pictures are to give that aid in teaching which they are 
capable of giving they must be selected with discrimination 
and properly used. In many of our schools much money has 
been spent in providing engravings and paintings to be hung 
round the walls of the class-rooms. They are no doubt more 
pleasant to look at than blank walls, but I very much ques- 
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tion the wisdom of spending so much money upon them, 
especially when wall-paper is so cheap. They are often of 
such a character that they cannot be readily dovetailed into 
the teaching of the subjects of the school curriculum. And 
when they might be useful they are probably in the wrong 
room, and cannot be removed without the risk of chipping the 
frames or cracking the glass. But many of them have no 
bearing on the recognized subjects of instruction at all, and 
from these the children are left to carry off what ideas they 
can, and these ideas are as likely to be wrong as right. 1 do 
not say that these pictures may not be eminently beautiful, 
and that they might not also be made eminently useful, but I 
hold that it is only with difficulty that they can be made 
available for teaching purposes, with the result that both 
teacher and taught soon cease to think much about them. ‘To 
them they are simply pictures, and have about as much in- 
fluence as ‘A primrose by a river’s brim’ had upon Peter 
Bell. 

Pictures to be used for class purposes ought not to be 
framed. I question if they should even be displayed on the 
class-room walls. The proper time to show the picture is just 
at the moment when it is wanted, and when it can be properly 
explained and made to tell its tale, so that the pupil will have 
no excuse for going away with erroneous ideas reyarding its 
meaning. It ought to be simple, that is to say, if it is to be 
used for illustrating some particular point in the lesson, that 
point ought to be clear and distinct, all the other details which 
go to make up the picture being quite subordinate in order 
that the attention of the pupils may not wander from the point 
under consideration. A picture of too great complexity has 
the same effect upon the mind of the young observer that a 
piece of intricate apparatus in a science lesson has. Both 
ought to be made to teach, as nearly as possible, one thing at 
atime and no more. We do not want admiration for the 
tout ensemble, but appreciation of some definite fact or fea- 
ture of the picture or apparatus which musz be simple and 
useful, but may also be artistic and beautiful. 

Such pictures are in the market, and it is a good thing for 
the teacher to become the possessor of them. But we can 
easily find room for additions to the print-sellers’ collections, 
Is it not the case that we have often wished to exhibit some 
wood-cut or engraving that we may have seen in the text- 
books that we consult, which would have shown what we 
wished to show much better than any other picture at our dis- 
posal, but which was too small to be of service to any one 
save the person who had the book in his hand? In the best 
text-books these illustrations possess the qualities so much to 
be desiderated —singleness of purpose and simplicity of design, 
and the teacher who knows how to use his camera can at the 
expense of a little time and trouble easily make them service 
able for class teaching, 

This, however, is only prosaic work for the ardent camerist. 
The pleasure which he finds in using his lens out of doors 
must, I think, be somewhat akin to the joy of the hunter. 
First he stalks his prey, searching eagerly yet patiently for 
that point which is the best for obtaining a good shot, Then 
with infinite care he levels his ‘piece,’ anxiously trying to 
estimate the distance, earnestly communing with himself as to 
the effect of wind and sun and cloud. When the smoke 
clears away, the hunter’s period of suspense is over; he can 
tell at once whether his shot has been a miss or a hit, whether 
his bag is to be heavier after all his labours or not. But for 
the photographer the sweet anxiety is long drawn out—his 
bag is always heavy ; and it is only in the privacy of his 
dark-room at home in the busy town that he can venture to 
open it to learn whether his shots have told. 

The hunting-ground of the photographer is unlimited. He 
has all the world before him where to choose. There ,is 
nothing in earth, or air, or sea, or sky that can be seen and 
handled which he may not lay under tribute and from which 
he may not carry off pictures. Students of natural history 
and geology, botanists, entomologists, ornithologists, even 
bacteriologists, can all find plenty of scope, and by skilfully 
using their cameras may do much work that is useful for 
themselves and their pupils, and for a much wider public than 
they meet in their classrooms. 

Many series of pictures can be made illustrative of trades 
and industries. We may, for example, trace iron through the 
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irious stages of its development from the mine to the war- 
wool from the sheep-farm to the ‘ good broad cloth.’ 

Why not, armed with a camera, visit a quarry to carry off 
pictures of the rock and of the operations needed to remove 


a builder's yard, to observe the squaring and dressing ? a 
ecutter’s yard, to become familiar with polishing and letter- 


ing, and in this way be able to describe, say, granite in all its 
tae Sur eries of pictures serve as substitutes for the 
} l journey Next to the actual visits of the pupils them 
elves to the workshops and factories, the quarries and mines, 
they are the best means at the teacher’s command of giving 
lear insight into and knowledge of the work of the world. 
If, however, one tastes do not lie in the direction of 
entific or industrial pursuits, there still remains ‘ample 
wom and verge enough’ for the exercise of our hobby in 
ect illustrations of architecture and obiects of anti- 
uarian interest he hill fort, the Roman camp, the sculp- 
tured stone, the Druidical circle and other remains of ‘ hoary 
d,’ the keep, the castle, the church, the cathedral heard of 
n the ny or story of a bygone age ; the haunts and homes 
f famous me ind women ; the statues or sculptures com- 
memorative of noble lives or brave deeds. 
We may interest our pupils in the books that they read, o1 
that ay wish them to read, by showing them pictures 
lustrative of the subject-matter of these books—books of 
trave tor advent ire wv tor di sCOVeTY, play =) and poems, even 
' like me of Scott’s or Stevenson’s or Kingsley’s. 
The lection of these pictures would vive an aim to work at 
home r supply us with an object on out holiday tour ; and 
we should derive far more genuine satisfaction from it than 
from the indiscriminate, wasteful, not to say sinful, exposure 
f plates of which the amateur is too often guilty. 
What is inted in order to make our hol by vield us com- 
plete satisfaction is that we do not work at random, but follow 
e special line ; that we do not regard photography as an 


d in itself but as a means to an end, and that we pursue 
hat end with indefatigable pertinacity of purpose and unflag- 


Now let us suppose that we have obtained the negatives 
essary for making a set of pictures. How shall we mani- 
late them so as to enable us to make the resultant illustration 
ble to all the pupils in the classroom? There are three 
thods which we may adopt 1) We may fill an album o1 

f albums with pictures of small size to be handed to the 

pils for their inspection, But this is obviously an unsatis- 
factory way of attaini our object. >) We may show a 


temporarily enlarged picture on the lantern screen ; or (3) we 
ke a permanently enlarged picture upon sensitized 
paper, or by tracing such an enlarged picture on ordinary 
drawing paper, and afterwards filling in details and shading, 


with pencil or crayon. The exhibition of illustrations by the 


yptical lantern is perhaps the best of the three methods, but 
tisa thod which cannot be said to be free from consider- 
ble disadvantages. In the first place we must have a room 
entirely or partially darkened, and it is seldom that we can 
ommand such a place until after sunset. There is also a 
ert unount of trouble needed to fit up the lantern and 

reen, and of attention to the light after the fitting up has 
een done rhe lantern and the darkened room, moreover, 
induce the teacher to lecture rather than to teach by question 
ind answet \gain, outside of school the children have been 
thoroughly corrupted and vitiated by the abundance of 

ante hows,’ with the result that both they and children 
of a larger growth have got into the way of looking upon the 
lantern as merely a means of showing them beautiful or 
musing picture Teachers ought never to show comic 
slides in hool, nor is it necessary to exhibit many slides 


only just as many as will fully illustrate the lesson. 
Fifty or sixty may be allowed at a lecture for adults, though 


| think that even there the plenitude of illustration serves to 
defeat its object to a large extent. But we ought not to 
lecture in oul classrooms, where we are surrounded by a 
et of circumstances entirely different from those which 
form the lecturer’s environment. Teach from the picture as 
thorouvhly as vou would teach from a map. If suitable 
rooms are at r disposal we may easily avoid some of the 


troubles that at present prevent the adoption of this teachers’ 
1. The screen need not be a twelve-foot one. Why should 
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it be larger than the size of an ordinary map—three or four 
feet square? And if a screen of such a size be used, the 
whole apparatus can easily be accommodated on a table, and 
be completely at the command of the teacher. No tricky, 
troublesome light is needed but a good oil-lamp, which may 
smell a little, but not so very badly if it be kept clean. To 
tell the truth, the optical lantern has hardly as yet got fair 
play. It has been too much the magic lantern ; it lends itself 
so easily to what is merely spectacular ; it is too frequently 
used to afford amusement, to causealaugh. But we need not 
refuse the aid which it can give us because it is sometimes 
put to uses which we may regard as foolish and vain. Let 
us give it a chance. 

A lantern screen picture is, however, only a fleeting thing 
at best. It always requires a certain amount of ‘ formal intro- 
duction,’ and cannot be picked up and made use of at a 
moment’s notice. Hence arises the great value of the perma- 
nently-enlarged picture. This may not be so large as that 
got from a lantern slide, but we have already seen that the 
lantern picture is often unnecessarily large. It is quite pos- 
sible to make pictures which will serve for class purposes, 
and which may be always at our command if properly num- 
bered and catalogued. The expense of making these may be 
greater than that which one must face in making a lantern 
slide ; but if benevolent school managers would give a grant 
of the necessary bromide paper, or if the sum which is some- 
times paid somewhat unwisely, as I think, for two or three of 
the pictures which hang around our classroom walls, were 
spent in purchasing this enlarging paper, the photographic 
zeal of the amateur would easily enable him to furnish a large 
number of good pictures for the purposes of instruction. It 
s, however, as has been pointed out, easily possible to make 
enlarged pictures at a minimum of expense by tracing in 
pencil the image thrown by the lantern from a negative on a 
sheet of paper, and afterwards filling in details of shading 
with brush or pencil. Here the principle of ‘the division of 
labour’ may be applied. Let the amateur photographer on 
the school staff supply these rough outlines to those members 
who possess artistic instincts, and let these latter fill in the 
tints which give life and vigour to the picture. Thus they 
will afford a practical illustration of how Photography may 
become the handmaid to Art. 





AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 
SOME BELGIAN TOWNS. 


BY W. E. SPARKES, 
Art Master, Boro’ Road Training College. 

OLIDAY trips are nowadays fast becoming a serious matter, 
| | If the foreigner formerly accused us of taking our pleasures 
sadly, what will he say in the near future? By the signs of the 
times, a person who deliberately sets out for a holiday with no set 
purpose of * improving’ his mind, but lets himself be carried from 
city to city as his vagrant whim shall prompt him, will soon be 
looked at askance as one scarcely respectable. Yet carefully drawn 
up programmes of sights to be seen day by day, and to be got 
through religiously like self-imposed penance, are not to some 
people the highest ideal of a rest. Of course, for the sake of 
appearances and to save one’s reputation, an itinerary should be 
written out i# extenso—and then carefully lost. It was in such a 
mood—with a mind ready to be ‘pleased with a trifle, tickled with 
a straw ’—that we took a short trip lately in Belgium, with an open 
eye, a sketch-book, and a Baedeker—not necessarily for reference, 
but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Behold us, then, afloat on a moonlight night in one of the hand- 
some boats running from Harwich to Antwerp. Well out at sea, 
the twinkling lights of the harbour we have left form almost as 
pretty a sight as the phosphorescence tipping every wavelet and 
streaming along the light crests cut by the ship’s bow. Business 
and cares are for the time sinking from sight as the lights of the 
town fall below the horizon. And so below for a short sleep, and 
up again with the early sun, to find the decks already swabbed, and 
a misty outline before us—that is, we are told, the coast of Belgium. 
Gradually it spreads before us; and now we catch sight of a spire 
here and there, and above all the beautiful 7@che of the cathedral 
of Antwerp. 
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And now we enter the mouth of the Scheldt, and for four or five 
hours we shall be steaming along its winding course, with long 
stretches of low-lying country on either side, dotted with snow- 





Young 


Belgium 


white houses with red roofs standing 
in the midst of trees planted with regi- 
mental regularity. 

Arrived at Antwerp, what a crowd 
of interests! To the west are the 
docks, with their cosmopolitan crowd 
of sailors, and all the varied sights of 
a quay. Very near, and on the bank 
of the river, is the old Steen, or dun- 
geon-fortress, where, on payment of a 
sou, one may borrow a candle and 
descend to the lugubrious cells below 
—the kind of thing expected of every 
English tounst. Then the beautiful 
cathedral, with the sweet notes drop- 
ping every few minutes from the giddy 
height of its belfry day and night 
alike, until, mysteriously, the sounds 
seem to speak continuously the memo- 
ries and thoughts of the old city ; the 
long and spacious interior full of the 
murmured sounds that never seem to 
cease; its splendid altar pieces rich 
with Rubens’ colours, but toned down in 
the dim, religious light, until the sacred 


figures seem shadowy, ethereal ; the rich, ornate services and swel- 
who, with an eye to see, could not linger about it for days? 
But we pass into the adjacent 


ling music 


Place Verte, where stands the 
statue of Rubens. It is a summer’s 
evening, and the good people of 
Antwerp are flocking in to hear the 
military band now installed in the 
middle of the square, while the 


seats around are rapidly filling, 


and the gymnastic garcons are 
hurrying about with their balanced 
loads. Here a restfu' hour can be 
pleasantly passed after the day’s 
roving ; and ever amidst the crisp 
military music come the sounds of 
the chimes—never discordant, but 
as though dreamily insistent to be 
the only native voice of the city. 
What shall be said, too, of that 


delightful old printer’s house, La 


Musée Plantin, where, at a step, 
we have left the nineteenth and La Musé 
the seventeenth cen- 


are back in 


tury ? 


Here, built round a spacious, ivy-grown courtyard, are the 


living and working rooms of the rich Plantin family of printers. 
Handsomely furnished and well stocked, these abodes of the past 
seem to have been just vacated; and as we pass through, admiring 


At 


prise of its inhabitants. 





Church Door. 


their quaint but artistic beauty, it 
would scarcely surprise us to meet 
suddenly a be-ruffled Plantin, with 
busy and important case, passing 
to the working rooms where his 
clever and selected workmen are 
setting up the handsome volumes 
whose type, illustration, and 
binding are still models of what 
a book should be. Proud enough 
were these Plantins of their re- 
nowned business, and their busts 
look down from the walls be- 
nignly upon us stealing a quiet 
hour in the courtyard, where so 
many generations ago they had 
breathed the air with their chil- 
dren about them. 

But we drag ourselves away 
from this pleasant and most in- 
teresting city, and train to 
Malines, some ten miles distant. 
Leaving the busy station, we are 
at once in one of the quietest 
cities in Belgium, and one that 
from early times has been re- 
markable for the want of enter- 
Indeed, the old monkish description 


could hardly be considered polite by the fastidious—Gaudet 


Mechlinia stultis (Malines rejoices in fools). 


Our time is too 
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limited to permit us an oppor 
ment; but we are thankful for 


tunity of investigating this state- 
a handsome cathedral, several fine 


churches, and a general air of quietness and dolce fa? nite very 


acceptable to a holiday maker. 
From Malines we pass to 


more, 


and energetically-moving 


amateur brass band. 
some old wide inn door to a 


Brussels, 
with all its interests of a capital city. 
Everywhere the handsome Palais de Jus 
tice dominates the town, and the busy 
streets leading to it are certainly very 2 
fine; yet somehow the old town, with 
its handsome Grande Place surrounded 
by high, quaint buildings, chie 
which is the Hétel de Ville, attracts us 
The great space is an open mar- 
ket under covered stalls. The houses 
about are no longer the residences of 
ambassadors and merchant princes. In 
one upper room a glance of rotund figures 
shirt-sleeves 
direct our attention to the quarters of an 
Or we pass through 


f among 





spacious 


garden in the rear, once the Aleasaunce to it 

of the great house that still seems to 

wrap its threadbare cloak about it, like a decayed and ancient noble- 
man. This is the very heart of the old city, and a man whose tastes lie 
that way can find endless food for observation in the quaint streets 


about ; for it is here the city really lives. 


The cathedral is a hand 


some building, and, like so many Flemish churches, its spires are 
of great height, and made to look still higher by the perpendicular 





Plantin 


lines of its masonry. 

Of course, one cannot leave the 
neighbourhood without a visit to 
Waterloo, especially as the train 
takes us through a pretty country, 
and we are able at our pleasure to 
rest within or stand without the 
carriages of our little rumbling 
train. Arrived at the unpretentious 
station, emissaries from the rival 
hotels on the edge of the battle- 
field fight for the possession of our 
sacred personages, for the station 
is some two or three miles from 
the field. Having settled the dis- 
pute by entering with others the 
vehicle with the most rakish and 
dilapidated air, we are driven reck- 
lessly and with much ado at a 
slow trot up the gentle hill. At 
the foot of the monument a guide 
offers his services. Like all the 


other guides of this district, it was his father, then a young man, 


who showed Napoleon the way to the field of Waterloo. 


commences, in the approved 
fashion, to give us a description 
of the great warrior, but graci 
ously ceases under the chaffing 
of an unsympathetic audience. 
He describes the battle, but is 
unfeelingly reminded of the in- 
glorious part played by his own 
countrymen on that memorable 
day. But our guide scores one 
here. ‘No, gentlemen,’ says 
he, ‘it was not that my country- 
men were afraid, but the battle 
commenced just at dinner time, 
and they could smell it in Brus 
sels; and so they did hurry 
away to be in time.’ Bat in- 
deed the field is full of interest ; 
the positions of the armies can 
be quite well recognised, and 
the remains of the Chateau 
Hougoumont have not been com- 
pletely done to death by restora- 
tion. The half-ruined chapel 
is still to be seen, where the 
flames ceased miraculously when 
they reached the wooden statue 
of the Virgin ; and the entrance 
‘so gallantly defended by Cold 
streams is still en” evidence. 
who will sell you, at advanced 
walls of the garden. 
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One ‘Tower of Cathedral (1 


And so are the industrious old ladies, 


prices, bullets extracted from the 


At any rate, the mortar is still clinging to 
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, and who would try to prevent old 


And so, os Pepys would say, home 
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age turning an honest 





When one tires of Brussels there are a store of interesting old 


towns within easy reach. Ghent, of fight- 
ing fame, is not merely historically remark - 
able, but for a pleasant rest, the walks 
by the tree-fringed canal with its trim, 
beautifully clean and smart boats, and all 
the myriad though quiet interests of a stream 
running from one busy town to another, 
are as enjoyable as anything one is likely 
to meet with in Belgium 

But the pearl of towns, the gem of the 
collection, is surely Bruges. Fallen from 
its high estate of commercial prosperity in 
the Middle Ages, it hes in dignified repose, 
and points to the many handsome buildings 
skirting its grass-grown streets in evidence 


of its yreater past And from whatever 
point it is viewed, Bruges is always beau- 
tiful Wander over the bridges crossing 
the moat that has surrounded the city from 
early times, and you understand at once 


why she is called the ‘ Venice of the North.’ 
Clustered houses, sloping gardens, clumps 
of trees, and some high steeple above, all 
retlected in the scarcely moving water, form 
scenes to haunt the memory for years. 
Walk in the crooked streets, or pass into 
the old-fashioned markets, and everything 





View on the Canal 





rn 


is full of interest and 
quiet movement. 
Here and there a 
woman will be found 
sitting at her door, 
twisting the swift bob- 
bins to make the beau- 
tiful Brussels lace; 
children are ‘plop- 
ping’ from school 
in their noisy sabots. 
Never was such a 
town for priests ; one 
meets them at every 
turn, and the religious 
character of the town 
may be seer most 
impressively every 
Friday, when the 
whole city seems to 
pass through La 
Chapelle du Saint 
Sang to salute reve- 
rently the sacred 
relic. This isa sight 
not easily forgotten, 
apart from the un- 
usual background to 
the scene formed by 
one of the quaint- 
est churches in Bel- 
gium. 


But in Bruges we have also our fétes. What though Brussels may 
advertise her grand functions, shall we not also make show of our 
attractions? And so as the middle of August approaches, unpro- 
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fessional billposters appear at various street corners with long bills 
which are first thoroughly pasted and then raised with the help of 
brooms and other unusual implements. Frequently the top falls 


and encloses the manipula- a 

tors in its clammy embrace, a 
only to be again battened . - 
against the wall with the help , 
and advice of the bystand- ae inl 
ers. Whenit is finally fixed - Ly a : f 

in sinuous grace, we find 2. SS : 
our town is to be honoured Swis ny iT 


by the presence in the 
Grande Place of a military 
band. Here in this most 
delightful of squares, with 
the celebrated town hall and 
belfry on one side, and with 
cafés and public buildings Dome of the Palais de Justice. 

on the others, we assemble 

at an early hour of evening. Already the proprietors are bringing 
out their tables and chairs, and are covering the pathway with them. 
We take a seat, and, calling for refreshment, await the great event. 
And now the band arrives, and all the vacant seats are taken at 
the tables, which have now overflowed into the roadway itself. 
Everyone knows everyone else, and the lively music is accom- 
panied by the still cheerier music of chat- 
ting and laughter. But we are not to sit 
here longer, for we may not meet all our 
acquaintances so. We therefore begin to 
slowly promenade round the bandstand, 
which, now that the night has come on, 
is gaily illuminated with a row of fairy 
lights. Everywhere is innocent amuse- 
ment, and when the moon comes out over- 
head and the parties gradually disperse, 
the band ceases and the lights of the cafés 
are extinguished; the great square lies 
silent but for the beautiful far-away chimes 
from the belfry aloft, where the warder 
looks out and can see the blur of light over 
many a lowland city. 

There are many other attractions that, 
not really inberent in the town itself, turn 
up most unexpectedly and throw a small 
sidelight on the manners and customs 
of the city. We were passing a public 
hall on Sunday, when a bustle of expec- 
tant excitement at the doors invited us to 
enter. There was a platform, with certain 
suumont ; Chapel in distance. gentlemen handsomely bescarved, and a 

large open space now filled with children, 
from various schools as we afterwards discovered, In every corner 
of available space around were the friends or parents of the 
scholars. Up aloft, in a pigeon hole, were some dozen or so 
bandsmen with brazen instruments. The mayor arose, read out 
a name and immediately the band exploded, while to the martial 
strains a boy stepped proudly up to receive an award. The band 
ceased as suddenly as it began, the mayor made a remark or two, 
and then again another fanfare at the signal of the bandmaster, 
whose energy was a refreshing part of the afternoon’s perform- 
ance, One youth received in addition a crown of gilded paper, 
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Our Guide. Crowned. 


which though a size too large, he wore with becoming grace. 
One’s — travelled to England, and to the awful time 
Brown or Robinson would have among his school fellows if 












he were the one imperially crowned. Autres hommes, autres 
f E MeUurs. 

s % Not only is Bruges itself delightful, but its environs are full of 
charm. 

Passing out by the an- 
\r¢ cient Porte de Sainte 
Croix one comes across 
cultivated fields extending 
on both sides of the 
stream, while here and 
there on raised mounds 
are picturesque windmills 
which seem to have 
stepped out of Rem- 
brandt’s etchings. Not 


ae 
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far along the road is a delightful old 
building through which access is given 
to an old»world garden, with fine trees 
enclosing it on all sides. Here is a 
ma merry company of archers, and others 
are continually pouring in. We have 
all 
met them along the road, and have 





fie mistaken them for fishermen, for their 
4 cherished bows are carefully carried in * 
to a long case. In the centre of the ' 
she garden, rising perpendicularly from In 
. a circular plat- ; . 
= form, is a long white pole with curious 
Ae iron cross pieces, upon which are fixed 
1er 7 
rw tufts of feathers on corks. Under a 
éo covering sits an officia! who calls the 
: names of the archers in turn. Each 
out . re : 
ial takes his position under the pole, and with 
~— arrows of broad point aims at the rows of 
7, corks above. The highest of all is decked 
with the gayest feathers, and the object of 
er, oe aa a 
a. every archer is to hit this, or, failing that, 
one of the two on the row beneath. We 
eT, . . 
see many shots, most of which miss, though 
occasionally one of the smaller tufts get 
knocked off, upon which the successful 
archer bears off his prize to a table where 
he exchanges it for a five-franc piece 
Beard! , from a bowl-of silver contributed to 
A Lace-maker. by everyone taking part in the contest. 
The Soil and the Colour of Flowers.—A series of experi- 
ments, instituted by Herr Molisch, explains the influence of the 
chemical composition of the soil in changing the natural pink 
colour of tbe flowers of /ydrangea hortensis toblue. This change 
, is invariably caused by the presence of alum in the soil, and the 
efficient constituent in the alum is the aluminium sulphate, which 
produces by itself the same effect as alum. Ferric sulphate pro- 
luces a similar effect. The blue colour is caused by the chemical 
ombination of the salts with the anthocyan, which is the cause of 
he natural pink colour of the flowers. The filaments of the 
ace. tamens are most sensitive to the change in colour. 
ime 
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the Flower and Fruit Market. andering path to- 


The prize for hitting the top cork is of considerable value, 
but is seldom gained. As the arrows fall, men in thick, broad 
straw mushroom-like hats run about and gather them in sheaves, 
and convey them 








backto thearchers. 9-7 ™ “4 4 
This is certainly “de 
one of the most "S 


popular amuse- 
ments of the peo- 
ple, and at annual 
gatherings some 
marvellous shoot- 
ing is seen, We 
were fortunate 
enough to see the 
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At the Archery Meeting , : ‘\ 

f 

- P : 

top cork knocked off by a competitor, who Ln 
received not only the tuft of feathers but a large 

paper bouquet of flowers. We saw the suc- NS 

cessful marksman several hours after still : 


clinging affectionately to the cherished feathers 
and flowers, and in company with a group of 
admiring friends, 
steering a devious 
and happily me- 


ee 
~~ 


wards the railway 





wee 
_ 


station. 

But space fails us to describe 
the bountiful harvest of a quiet 
eye in the old-world and old- 
fashioned towns of Belgium. Let 
anyone with a liking for men and 
cities, for manners and _ customs, 
for beautiful buildings and more 
beautiful paintings, for all the 
manifold interests inseparably con- 
nected with towns that have 
played a busy and not ignoble 
part in the past, pack up his 
knapsack and trudge contentedly 
through this little corner of Eu- 
rope. If such an one is not 
delighted he must be indeed hard to 4 | 
please. A Flower Seller 





| 

The Function of Water in the Growth of Plants.—C. B. 
Davenport, in pointing out the important part played by water in | 
the growth of plants, compares the developmental processes which : ' 
go on in the tip of a twig to those which occur in the animal em- : 
bryo. In both of these there is a period first of rapid cell division ‘| 
with slow growth, next a grand period of growth in which the gene- a 
ral form of the embryo is acquired, the rudiments of the organs are 
established, and the organism increases rapidly by the imbibition 
of water, and finally there is a period in which the histological dif- 
ferentiation is carried on while the absolute growth increments cease 
to increase. 
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WITH DR. LUNN IN THE BERNESE 
OBERLAND. 


riCAL TEACHER. 
NE of the most perfect changes possible to an I nglish teacher, 
( ) worn out with work and worry, is to spend part or the whole 
of his summer holidays among the mountains, valleys, glaciers, and 
lakes of Switzerland. Professor J. D. Forbes says, in his ‘Travels 
in the Alps’ :—* Switzerland is undoubtedly one of the most agree- 
ible, as well as most interesting, countries in the world to travel in. 
The Alpsare high enough to make them appear gigantic when com- 
pared with the mountains of the British Isles, although not so im- 
mense asthe Himalayas. ‘The circuit of Mont Blanc or Monte Kosa 
is quite as long, and as fatiguing, as most persons will consider ne- 
cessary to give them a vivid conception of an immense hill. The 
level of perpetual snow is about 8,500 fect in the Alps. Ilence a 
now-cap from 4,000 to 7,000 feet is to be seen on the highest 
points, from which glaciers descend to the valleys below.’ Switzer- 
land has, indeed, been aptly called ‘ the playground of Europe.’ 
Many of the lesser heights, from which glorious views are to be 
obtained, can be climbed by a good walker within the day, some in 
Health is gained in the long tramps over hill and 
dale, by constantly breathing the pure rarefied mountain air, without 
even doing much real mountain climbing. The physical geography 
of the region visited lies open before you, and you long to know 
what forces raised the mountains, scooped out the valleys, hollowed 
out the lakes, and made the rivers flow in the direction they do 
now. In short, what made the scenery so grand? 
tut the habit of observation is of slow growth, and some previous 
preparation is necessary if the teacher would profit fully by the 
glorious scenes constantly presented to his eyes. For this purpose 
such books as these should be read :—Tyndall’s ‘Glaciers of the 
Alps’; Kamsay’s ‘Old Glaciers of Switzerland and North Wales’; 
Ir. Bonney’s ‘Story of Our Planet’—or, ‘Geikie’s Geology’; 
l.dward Whymper’s ‘ Zermatt and the Matterhorn ’—or, ‘Chamounix 
and the Kange of Mt. Blanc,’ which are excerpts from his larger 
work, ‘Scrambles 'among the Alps’; the ‘Scenery of Switzerland,’ 
by Sir John Lubbock ; and ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ by mem- 
bers ef the Alpine Club. A few hours spent in reading any of 
these books de/orehand will be amply repaid. ‘They are not Guide 
Books, and are best left at home. A small German dictionary will 
be found useful, but English is understood by waiters and others, and 
are usually given in French, English, and German. 


HOW TO GET THERE. 

Great facilities are now offered for Continental travel. Dr. Lunn’s 
system of Co-operative Educational Travel is one of the best at the 
present time. By railway (2nd class), steam- 
boat and diligence fares, hotel accommodation, &c., are arranged 
beforehand for the various tours, with the assistance of a conductor 
on the outward journey. Thus, for 10 guineas, you can visit the 
Kernese Oberland, spending a week at Grindelwald, and three days 
\t Lucerne, for which first-class hotel accommodation is provided. 
Basle or Berne and Paris may be visited on the return, and the 

yurney may also be broken at Boulogne and Folkestone, or Calais 
as the return ticket is available for 25 days. <A Six 
(;uinea Geneva Tour has been arranged this season ; others to Zer- 
matt and Chamounix ; to Davos, the Engadine, and the ‘Tyrol ; to 
Lucerne and through the great St. Gothard tunnel to the Italian 
Itineraries of these tours can be obtained trom the 
I-ndsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W., and a 
Book with maps is issued with the coupons, 


BY A PRA 


a few hours 


‘ directions 


means of coupons 


and Dover, 


lakes, A 
secretary, S, London, 
useful Gui 


In any of these tours there is much to be seen on the way, par- 


ticularly if a little previous study of the route can be made, so that 
you know what to look out for Saedeker’s and other guides 
contain maps in sections, with descriptions of the places passed ; 
nd there is a good map of Europe in the Continental Guide of the 
LC. & D.Ry rhe route on the latter map may be marked 
ery to be noted. Such helps are indispensable if 

pleasure is to be derived from the journey. Go with a companion 
if pos although many very pleasant and agreeable fellow- 
travellers will generally be met with lake as little luggage as 
ssible \ small portmanteau (or two even) that you can carry 


t, as porters do not form part of the staff on French 
und Swiss railways Boots with stout soles, a change of woo'len 
thing, a macintosh and an umbrella, are necessaries. 


THE JOURNEY. 


In August last we went on one of these Swiss tours. Starting 


from i.ondon by the L.C. & D.Ry. on a Friday morning, we 
urrived at Dover in time for the boat which left the Admiralty Pier 
at 1 o'clock, arriving at Calais by 2.20 (or 2.30 p.m. French time). 
l e was very little trouble in passing through the Custom House, 


aon 


the porter {oor 


the luggage direct to the train, where 


cl! gayea 
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our Conductor had reserved carriages for Dr. Lunn’s party. Many 
bought pillows of the Frenchwomen who were selling them, but a 
coat doubled-up, or a rug, is just as good. Four in acompartment, 

however, is enough when night comes, as you each want a corner. 

We had obtained some lunch on board, and a few extra sandwiches, 

getting ‘change’ in French money. We left Calais at 3 o’clock, 

only ten minutes behind time. The country is very flat, and the 
train rushed along to Lille, where the engine was put on the other 

end. Passing through St. Quentin, we arrived about dusk (7 p.m.) 
at Laon. Here a dinner had been provided for our party. It was 
a French dinner of several courses, including, however, one of 
‘rosbif’ with vegetables, and we had only half-an-hour to eat it in. 

But it was well and quickly served, and they warned us in French 
every five or ten minutes. Wine was not included, but we got a demz- 
bouteille of very good vin ordinaire for half-a-franc. We started 
punctually at 7.31, stopping at Rheims and Chalons. It was now 
dark, but a lady in our compartment produced a kettle and spirit- 
lamp, with cups and saucers from a basket, and her husband having 
filled the kettle at the last stopping place, the water was soon boiled 
and some tea made. This was very graciously served to all of us, 
and received with grateful thanks. ‘Then we settled down to sleep, 
and did not take much heed of the stations passed until we got to 
Belfort, about 2 o’clock on Saturday morning. On again to Delle, 
the frontier town, 546 miles from London, which was reached at 
2.45 a.m. (French or Paris time). Here, we were told, our luggage 
would be searched ; but, after producing keys and opening our 
bags, the sleepy Custom House officer just looked in, asking ‘ if 
we had anything to declare,’ and shut the door of the carriage 
again. We were now entering Switzerland, and travelling east, so 
the time was nearly an hour in advance of London time. That is, 
instead of its being 2.40 London time, or 2.50 French time, it was 
3-45 a.m. Swiss or Central Europe time. As this time is kept for 
the 10 days or more that you are in Switzerland, it is advisable to 
alter your watches. Porrentruy was reached about 4 o’clock, and 
Delémont at 4.45 a.m. It was a misty morning, cold and comfort- 
less, and we were glad to hear that we should be able to get some 
hot coffee, rolls and butter, at Delémont. But we had to pay a 
franc each for it. We also had a very primitive, but much needed, 
‘ wash,’ and started again at 5.45 a.m. It soon got brighter, but a 
mist still filled the deep valleys. Between Porrentruy and Deleé- 
mont we must have passed, on the right, very near that remarkable 
*bend’ in the River Doubs, at the base of Mont Terrible, but it 
was not light enough to see it. 


EN ROUTE AGAIN. 

After leaving Delémont we passed through a series of short 
tunnels and cuttings in the limestone rocks, exposing narrow, 
rocky defiles, through which mountain torrents and streams rushed, 
turning many a water-wheel for the saw-mills at the numerous 
villages. We were indeed passing through outlying portions of the 
Jura, and were soon among real Swiss scenery. The Jura moun- 
tains consist of stratified rocks that have been compressed and 
folded, forming a succession of ridges and deep valleys. The river 
Birs was crossed many times as it rushed and foamed along, over- 
hung by perpendicular cliffs surmounted by forests of firs. At 
Roche Station the mountain limestone rocks must have been 8oo ft. 
high. Some schoolboys with their teacher got out at a little 
romantic place just before reaching Montier. We should have 
been glad to have spent the day with them exploring the limestone 
caves. ‘The country now opened out, and a remarkable series of 
‘terraces,’ produced by the * weathering’ of rocks of unequal hard- 
ness, presented themselves, as the train rapidly descended the steep 
incline towards Biel (French, Bienne). Baedeker’s Guide says that 
Mont Blanc and the whole Alpine range can be seen from here, but 
the mists had not yet rolled away. Biel is prettily situated about 
a mile from the head of the lake in the valley of the Suze at the foot 
of the Jura. The terraces here are mantled with vines. Our car- 
riages were shunted at Biel and attached to the train for Berne. The 
route lies through a plain for about twenty miles, crossing the Aar. 
We arrived at Berne soon after 9 am. éjeuner was provided 
here for us in the large refreshment room, the baggage being piled 
outside—apparently safe. Ihe train for Lake Thun was to leave at 
10.55, so there was time after refreshment for a walk in the town. 
Berne is the Federal capital of Switzerland, 625 miles from London. 
It is built on a lofty sandstone promontory nearly surrounded by 
the Aar. Leaving the railway station, and passing to the left of the 
Catholic church, we went along the principal street, first called 
the Spitalgasse, till the Cage Tower was reached. Beyond this are 
the Marktgasse and the Kramgasse, with their arcades, clock-towers, 
and fountains, leading to the lofty Nydeck bridge over the Aar to 
the Bear pits (Barengraben). The ‘ bear’ is the city badge. The re- 
turn may be made by the Miinster, and the Miinster Platz, a terrace 
overlooking the Aar, from which splendid views of the Alps may be 
obtained. <A full hour must be allowed for this walk, but a cab 
ean be hired for a franc, or for two francs per hour. 
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FROM BERNE TO INTERLAKEN. 

The train from Berne to Lake Thun was to leave at 10.55, from 
another platform reached by a subway. No porters being at com- 
mand, you must make your own bargain with an outside one to carry 
your luggage, or carry your own, as we did. The train seemed full, 
for another large party had joined us, who had come vid Brussels, 
Cologne, Basle, and Lucerne, with another conductor, who turned 
out to be a splendid fellow. We setiled down at last, but the train 
did not start till 11.15, and it was blazing hot now. After crossing 
the Aar, which flows out of Lake Thun, we got our first view of the 
snow-capped Bernese Alps, the Jungfrau appearing to the right. 
There was quite a crowd on the platform at Thun Station, 
but we went on to Scherzligen, the Lake Station, where we 
took the steamer for Interlaken. On account of the changes to 
be made, we found it advisable to ‘ register’ our luggage for Grindel- 
wald, which our new conductor did for us at a small charge. The 
steamer was crowded with tourists and peasants, but afte> awhile 
we got good positions at the head of the boat under an awning. 
The water was intensely blue and as smooth as glass. Two lime- 
stone mountains, the Stockhorn and the Niesen, are seen on the 
right, each rising 7,000 ft. above the sea, or more than 5,000 ft. above 
the lake, which is 1,837 ft. above sea-level. The lake is eleven 
miles long, and two miles broad at its widest part. Swiss chalets and 
more pretentious residences dotted the hills on the left, with others 
just above the level of the lake. Flowers were growing in rich 
profusion, and every foot of ground on the hillsides appeared to be 
cultivated. Villages appeared here and there, pine-woods crowned 
the heights, and a miniature train was seen, by the aid of a glass, 
to be climbing a mountain-railway. But everything else was 
eclipsed by the grand panorama of the snowy mountains of the 
Bernese Oberland, to which we were getting nearer every hour. 

lhe snow-fields of the Wetterhorn, Schreckhorn, and Eiger on the 
left, the summits of the Jungfrau, Monch, Mittaghorn, and others 
to the right, glistened in the sunshine, and fixed the attention in a 
way that cannot be described. 

rhe steamer stopped at several places for the peasants to land, 
ind at Spiez a number of tourists with alpenstocks went ashore, 
evidently bent on climbing the conical Niesen, or probably to make 
their way, 77@ Kandersteg, over the Gemmi Pass to Leuk, Visp, and 
Zermatt, for the Matterhorn, In about an hour from Thun the 
steamer entered the narrow channel of the Aar, which flows out of 
Lake Brienz, and we were landed at the West, or Lake, station for 
Interlaken, 


INTERLAKEN TO GRINDELWALD. 


Interlaken, as its name implies, lies between two lakes. These are 
Brienz and Thun, which were formerly one. The plain on which 
it stands has been formed by deposits from the glacier streams flow- 
ing from the Grindelwald, Lauterbrunnen, and other valleys. It 
is in fact a river-cone, probably 1,000 ft. in thickness—to judge by 
the depth of the lake, according to Sir John Lubbock. A train 
takes you from the West to the East station, the carriages having 
seats on the roof, Arrived at the Interlaken Upper Station, a 
glorious sight meets the view. The Jungfrau, Queen of the Ober- 
land, faces you to the south, the Eiger and the Wengern Alp to the 
left of it, and the opening to the Grindelwald valley to the left 
of that 

But it is twelve miles to Grindelwald, and you have to change 
for the mountain-railway, which is worked on the rack and pinion 
system. The roar of water is soon heard, It is the Lutschine, a 

lacier stream formed by the junction of the White Lutschine from 
the valley of Lauterbrunnen and the Black Lutschine from the two 
(jrindelwald glaciers. These streams meet at Zweiliitschinen (the 
two Lutschines), and here the railway branches to the right for 
l.auterbrunnen and to the left for Grindelwald. It is only a single 
line, except at the stations, where the trains going in opposite direc- 
tions wait to pass each other 

\bout twenty minutes before we got to Grindelwald, at one of 
these stopping-places our conductor pointed out to us the Eiger 
(jlacier and the Silberhorn peak of the Jungfrau (3,705 metres, or 
12,156 feet) It seemed quite close to us. At another stopping- 
place the precipice on the right bore evident marks of glacier action, 
having been scratched and polished by the downward movement of 
ancient glaciers which once filled the valley and extended into the 
lakes and plain beyond. We were timed to arrive at 3.20 p.m., 
but we did not do so till nearly 4 (Swiss time). Our hotel was the 
* Liger,’ facing the mountain and the Lower Grindelwald Glacier, 


bout half a mile from the railway station. The ‘ Bear,’ which we 
passed on the way, is the laryest, and there are several other hotels 
and fv ns in the place Ilaving previously written to the 
! he had allotted a room opposite the lower 

icie! his faced south, and would have been intensely hot in 
he daytime if it had not been for the protection of the outsids 
Venetian blinds \ verandah on the ground floor extends the 
whole length of the hotel. This sheltered lounge is furnished with 
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tables and seats, where some dined. The dining-rooms led out of 
this. Electric light is supplied to all the rooms, and there is a 
large hall at the rear for lectures and entertainments. The con- 
cierge was a pleasant fellow, who could speak English, French, and 
German. From him we could buy stamps and get change without 
being cheated. There was a good staff, and the meals were well 
served—breakfast (plain) any time between 6 and 10 a.m., lunch of 
several courses at 1 o’clock, and dinner at 7 p.m. Wines are 
extra, but the water is good ; and we generally had ice, or ‘ an ice,’ 
for one of the courses. It was usual to dress for dinner, over 
which there was much talk about the day’s doings, and plans were 
made for the morrow. 


Diary of a Week at Grindelwald. 


Sunday, Aug. 15.—Awaking about 7 a.m. I had a splendid view 
from my window of the snow-capped mountains and the snowfields 
which feed the Unter Gletscher. To the right was the Eiger 
(13,000 feet), to the left the Mettenberg (10,000 feet) with the 
glacier and its terminal moraine between. Further to the east, but 
not seen from my window, was the Wetterhorn (12,000 feet) and 
the Upper Glacier. To the west I could see the Wengern Alp and 
the Silberhorn peak of the Jungfrau. These mountains tower up 
like a great wall from the valley below, with !imestone precipices of 
a thousand feet or more. ‘ The Eiger is indeed a typical calcareous 
mountain.’ But Grindelwald is 3,500 feet above the sea, and is 
built on an ancient rockfall. Below the roadway in the valley the 
fields are green, and walnut trees flourish ; whilst up the sides of 
the mountain are luxuriant woods, with pines on the ridges, and in 
many of the shady hollows patches of snow, with scanty herbage. 
Above this are pinnacles and towers of bare rock, apparently but 
not rea//y inaccessible, to one ¢rained to mountain climbing. Many 
of the highest peaks of the Bernese Oberland, however, cannot be 
seen from Grindelwald at any time, and it always depends upon the 
state of the atmosphere. They are not always snow-capped, as 
snow will not rest on some of the jagged and precipitous peaks. 

It would.take up too much space, however, to enter into the 
reasons for all this diversity. The present scenery of Switzerland 
is due to geological causes, and is not to be understood without 
some reference to bygone times. According to the geologist, Swit- 
zerland was no doubt mountainous from early periods. But it has 
often sunk below the level of the sea, and been slowly raised again. 
While below the sea, materials have been deposited on the old land, 
like deposits that are now going on at the bottom of seas and lakes. 
Great pressure downwards and laterally has consolidated and folded 
or crumpled the strata, and internal heat has effected changes. 
When raised again by some upheaving force, the land has been 
acted on by the wind and rain, sun and frost, planing down and 
cutting channels for the waters to carry away the waste, And this 
*‘ denudation ’ has taken place many times. 

Very few traces of volcanic action have been found in Switzerland, 
but the whole country has been more than once covered with an 
ice-cap and glaciers, of much greater dimensions than those now 
in existence, extending through the valleys to the central plain and 
covering the Jura mountains beyond, Gnceiss and granite are no 
doubt the oldest rocks in the Alps, and form the central masses, 
But they are not always below the sedimentary rocks ; they have in 
many cases been forced through the overlying strata. Thus, ‘on 
the Jungfrau and the Ménch, the ancient gneiss overlies the cal- 
careous rock.’ The ‘weathering’ of rocks of unequal hardness thus 
imparts a special character to the landscape. 

But it will be said I have been finding ‘sermons in stones,’ and 
truly, but not to preach them, for I was on my way to the English 
Church, where Canon McCormick preached in good out-spoken 
words to a very large congregation this Sabbath morning. I walked 
in the afternoon to the Lower Glacier. After crossing the stream, 
which comes from the Upper Glacier, a turn to the right took me 
across another bridge over the stream coming from the Lower one 
through the Gorge. Entering this gorge, along a series of wooden 
galleries, the water is seen pouring down as a cascade, from the end 
of the glacier, cutting its way back. The water is icy cold, and is 
loaded with a@ééris worn from the rocks at the base and sides of the 
glacier. Some of the pebbles are scratched, and a!l are rounded 
and polished. (The Gorge can be seen from above by going up the 
Baregg ladders on the Mettenberg.) Returning from the Gorge 
and passing a chalet, a zig-zag path leads over the ¢erminal 
moraine, which forms a great mound, the glacier having extended 
much lower down the valley formerly. A series of ladders and 
planks lead on to the surface of the glacier, and the crevasses can 
be plainly seen. It is not advisable to go, however, as it is very 
easy to slip and break a limb. A path leads to a cavern cut in the 
ice of the glacier, which is of a lovely blue colour, and shows the 
veined structure. Lights are placed at intervals by one of the 
peasants, who lends a shawl to prevent the tourist—hot from his 
climb—from taking a chill. The return, after descending, may be 
made through the wood by the Lutschine, up by the Glacier Hotel. 
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Monday, Aug. 16.—We were to have gone on an excursion to 
the Little Scheidegg, partly by mountain railway, to hear a lecture 
by Canon McCormick on ‘Glaciers,’ with the Eiger Glacier before 
us for an odject, but it had been raining all night, and continued to 
do so for the greater part of the day. The lecture was given, it is 
true, in the Verandah, but the Lower Glacier was not visible, or it 
might have formed an illustration. The formation of Alpine gla- 
ciers by the ‘regelation’ of the névé in the snowfields above, their 
movement downwards by the force of gravity and pressure till they 
are far below the snow-line, the formation of moraines from the 
falling rocks, and their melting to form rivers, should be known to 
all teachers. To-day the clouds enveloped the mountains, and at 
times they were quite invisible, though so near. The density was 
always greater facing the glacier and snowfields above. Sometimes 
it was like a great sheet hanging down, with finger-like projections 
over the terminal moraine ; then it rose like steam from a wash- 
house. At one time a mist rose from the valley and met the des- 
cending cloud. This was doubtless caused by the ice-cold water of 
the Lutschine, condensing the moisture in the air. One could 
imagine the effect of the temperature falling below freezing point. 
Some visitors go to Grindelwald in the winter for ‘ tobogganing.’ 
On the 15th May last year they had more than a foot of snow in 
the front of the Verandah at the ‘Hotel du Grand Eiger.’ The 
tourist season begins in June. 

Tuesday, Aug. 17.—Awoke at half-past five. Glorious scene ! 
The peaks of the Finsteraarhorn, monarch of the Bernese Ober- 
land, were tipped with burnished gold, and the other mountains 
glistened in their snowy whiteness. The Mittenberg prevented 
my seeing the actual susrtse, it was behind this mountain. In a 
few minutes, in the order of their heights, the other snowy peaks 
were gilded, and as the sun rose higher, the whole mountain range 
in sight was ablaze with light and colour. The words set to 
Spofforth’s glee— 

‘Hail! smiling morn ! 
That tips the hills with gold’— 


came into my mind as I sketched the panorama before me, and I 
almost forgot that it was break fast-time. 

An excursion had been arranged for Lauterbrunnen, carriages 
being provided by the hotel at five francs return, We started about 
9 o'clock. The route lay down the Grindelwald Valley, which 
looked lovely in the sunshine. The roar of the Black Lutschine 
was heard all the way, and we crossed it finally at the hamlet of 
Zweilutshinen, where the White Lutschine joins it. Following the 
course of the latter stream, our way led through a valley where the 
sun does not enter till late. It was very cold. But after passing 
some grand limestone rocks, the valley widened, and we entered 
Lauterbrunnen (7.¢., nothing but streams). Nearly at the end of the 
village the Staubbauch Fall comes over a cliff 800 or goo feet high, 
the water spreading itself out like ‘the tail of a white horse.’ As 
we got to the other side of it, the sun shone upon the spray, giving 
very beautiful rainbow effects. There are several other falls of a 
similar character from these cliffs. We went on, however, another 
couple of miles to see the Trummelbach. This is a great dore of 
water produced by the melting of a glacier on the Jungfrau. By 
means of a zig-zag path up the mountain side, it can be seen at 
various heights, cutting for itself a gorge. Galleries have been 
erected at various points—the volume of water is tremendous. 

Returning to Lauterbrunnen, we partook of some lunch pro- 
vided and given to us before starting, getting some additional re- 
freshment at one of the inns, A mountain railway from here leads 
over the Wengern Alp to Grindelwald. But our carriages were to 
wait till 5 o’clock. This gave us time to ascend to Miirren (5,600 
feet), which is on the other side of the valley. The first part of the 
way was by Funicular Railway up a steep incline, taking about 
half-an-hour. Then we changed into a train propelled by elec- 
tricity. This took us round the mountain side, giving us a grand 
view of the snowy peaks and glaciers of the Eiger, Monch, and 
Jungfrau, on the other side of the valley. When we got to Miirren, 
the view was extended to the Ebenfluh, Mittaghorn, Grosshorn, 
Breithorn, and others—a glorious panorama of the Bernese Ober- 
land. Railway fare, six francs, return. Returning the same way, we 
reached Grindelwald about 7, and hurriedly dressed for dinner. 

A few minutes after we sat down (about 7.20 p.m.) someone saw 
a cloud tipped with crimson through an upper window of the 
dining-room, and a lady exclaimed, ‘it is the a/ter-glow.’ Sans 
ceremonie nearly everybody left the dinner-tables and rushed to the 
front of the verandah to see a glorious lighting up of the snow-clad 
and other mountains opposite with a lovely roseate hue. The bare 
rocks seemed tipped with crimson and gold. It only lasted a few 
minutes, so that dinner was not much delayed. 

Wednesday, Aug. 18.—Some of our party went to the Little 
Scheidegg this morning and saw the Eiger Glacier, upon which 
they were taken by a guide. They walked through much snow, 
saw an avalanche, and went into an ice-cavern. 
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I went in the mornieg to the Upper Glacier ; it was about an 
hour’s walk—a gentle ascent till you get to the small hotel. Here 
you pay half-a-franc to pass through a gate, bushes hiding the view. 
These passed, the glacier faces you, and the crevasses can be seen. 
The Wetterhorn is on the left and the Mettenberg on the right, the 
glacier flowing down between. An ice-fall had taken place the 
day before, and tons of ice lay at the foot of the glacier. Crossing 
the glacier stream by a bridge, you see a great arch on the right at 
the base of the glacier, out of which the water flows. An ice-cavern, 
200 feet long, has been cut in the glacier a little higher up, like that 
in the Lower Grindelwald Glacier. A path leads up higher, where 
you can look down upon the great hummocks of ice which look 
very rugged. But a guide is ae if you wish to go on to the 
Eismeer above. The return to Grindelwald may be made through 
the woods at the base of the Mettenberg. 

Thursday, Aug. 19.—A pouring wet morning, but it left off 
raining about 10 o’clock. Made a second visit with a party to the 
Upper Glacier. It can be seen all the way after passing the old 
Parish Church. A peasant from one of the Chalets was blowing a 
mountain horn, ‘waking the echoes,’ which gradually died away 
in intensity, the sounds appearing to be more and more distant. 
Two young men were coming round the front of the glacier, 
knocking and hurling stones down (from the moraine) and listen- 
ing to their fall that they might know how near they were to a 
precipice. We saw another young fellow also with two guides, 
ropes, ice-axe, and provisions, evidently about to make an ascent, 
probably of the Schreckhorn. Some of our party went on up to 
the little chalet, or hotel, above the glacier, and saw a gentleman 
with three guides going up the ladder, as in our illustration. They 
saw others returning, one young man looking especially dejected. 
This party had been up all night, were wet to the skin, and had 
seen nothing. It came on to rain just as we were about to return, 
and some of us got very wet. ‘They are very considerate at the 
hotel in drying your clothes, but you need achange. The dipping of 
the rain-cloud to meet the condensed moisture from the valley was 
intensely interesting again in the afternoon, and the glacier stream 
was greatly increased in volume by the mountain torrents. 

Friday, Aug. 20.—When I awoke this morning, the mountain 
peaks near, that were usually bare or covered with verdure, were 
covered with snow. The scene from my window was grand. The 
Eiger in front, that usually had only a few patches in the hollows, 
had only a few bare prominent points on which the snow did not 
lodge, but it was not covered, and the pines and woods below dis 
played their varied hues of green in contrast. The Silberhorn with 
its fresh snow-cap glistened in the sunshine, and the Wengern Alp, 
usually green, was now pure white. It was difficult to withdraw 
one’s gaze, but it was intensely cold, and I was glad to put ona 
great coat. The Mittenberg had snow on the tops of its precipi 
tous walls, but none on the sides ; the snowy peaks beyond the 
Lower Glacier seemed whiter than usual, and later in the day | 
saw the Wetterhorn with still more snow upon it. The precipita- 
tion of the day before, which fell as rain in the valley, passing 
through air of the freezing temperature on the mountain tops, /¢// 
as snow on the upper parts of the mountain sides, 

Seven of our party—one a lady—started at 10.30 a.m, to climb 
the Foulhorn (9,000 feet) which overlooks Lake Brienz. The last 
part of the way was through 2 feet of snow and slush. They 
reached the top in four hours, and at the hotel were lent dry 
clothes and warm shoes, whilst they took something hot. They 
got home in time for dinner, taking 74 hours out and home. They 
had a fine view from the top. I spent the morning in the neigh- 
bourhood, ascending by some steps behind the hotel to a plateau, 
where I got some fine views ot a cataract and other mountain 
torrents, swollen to-day with yesterday’s rain. 

Saturday, Aug. 21.—Left Grindelwald for Lucerne by the 
6.30 a.m, train for Interlaken, where the boat is taken for Brienz. 
Luggage should be booked at the Lake Station for Lucerne ; the 
cost is trifling. We arrived at Interlaken about 8 o’clock, but the 
boat did not start till 9 o’clock, as it waited for the train from 
Lauterbrunnen. The Lake of Brienz is about nine miles long. It 
is in a longitudinal valley, an expansion of the Aar, which flows 
into it just ahove Brienz and out into Lake Thun, flowing through 
the central plain of Switzerland eventually into the Rhine. Beauti- 
ful woods line the banks of the lake, from the water’s edge to the 
tops of the mountains. There are limestone cliffs on the left which 
extend beyond Brienz to Meiringen. The Faulhorn and other 
peaks are on the right and the Giessbach falls can be seen from the 
lake. At Brienz the train is taken for Meiringen, where it would 
be worth while to stay a night to see the Reichenbach Falls and the 
magnificent gorge of the Aar. After leaving Meiringen the train 
ascends the Brunig Pass by the mountain railway, with fine views 
of the valley of the Aar below and limestone cliffs on the other 
side, till the summit is reached at Brunig | u!m Station (3, 300 feet), 
where luncheon or other refreshments can Le obtained. ‘Then the 
train descends, passing Sarnen and other lakes on the left. At 
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last Alpnachstad on Lake Lucerne is reached. Here some of our 
party left for the steamer on the lake to take them to Viznau, for 
the Rigi Kulm Hotel, to see the sunrise next morning. I saw them 
afterwards in Lucerne, and they said it was so intensely cold and so 
cloudy they were glad to leave. After leaving Alpnachstad, which 
is at the foot of Mount Pilatus, the train passed through a tunnel 
in the Lepperberg Rock and soon arrived at Lucerne. 

An account of Lucerne with its beautiful surroundings appeared 
in our Special Holiday number for July, 1896, so that little needs 
to be said about it in this paper. I stayed at the ‘ Victoria,’ near 
the station—a great advantage. It was also near the lake where 
the steamboats start. Splendid views of the now distant Bernese 
Alps and other snow-capped mountains are to be had from the lake 
and from the heights around. One, from a road behind the Hotel 
de I’Europe, leading to a wooded height called the Drelinden 
Strasse, is a grand panorama of snow-clad mountains, with the 
lovely hills and lesser mountains round the lake below. From the 
Rigi Kulm (5,905 feet) it is still more extensive if the weather 
should be propitious. The ascent of the Rigi is easy. 


A 
HOMEWARD VIA BASLE. 

On the homeward journey a night and a long day were spent 
in Basle, or as the French write it, Bale. From Lucerne to Basle is 
two hours by rail, The central station is on the left bank of the Rhine, 
and so is the principal part of the city. 

Little Basle is on the right bank, The line to Schafthausen has 
its terminus on this side, but a line connects the two. 

Hotels are numerous in Basle. The ‘Victoria’ is near the 
station. ‘ L’ hotel Cigogne’ (the Stork), near the market place, is 
a very good second-rate. It has the electric light in all the rooms, 
and the proprietor is very kind and obliging. An omnibus meets 
the in-coming and out-going trains. ‘The streets are wide, and 
trams run to the station and along the principal thoroughfares, pro- 
pelled and lighted by electricity. 

Basle is the chief town of the Canton of Basle, or Basel. It is 
the centre of the Swiss silk industry, and is forty-three miles north 
of Berne. It was formerly a free city, but joined the Swiss Con- 
federation in 1501. The University was founded in 1459. Erasmus 
lived here for many years ; his tomb is in the Cathedral. In 1849 
a museum was completed, which now contains the University 
Library of 80,000 volumes, with 4,000 manuscripts, and all the 
collections belonging to the town. 

Unfortunately it rained in the early morning, but it cleared off a 
ittle after breakfast. So I sallied forth and found the market in 
full swing. Most of the market-women were sheltered under 
brellas, but the produce was mostly exposed on open stalls. 
lhe Kathhaus, or town hall, is in the Marktplatz. The Freie 
Strasse leads from the lefthand corner, with the Post Office at 
the corner of a street on the right. Following the tram-lines, I 
wended my way to the upper part of the town, in search of the 
Munster, or Cathedral, passing the Corn Market on my way. But, 

it began to rain again, I sought shelter in a gateway that led into 

n Art Gallery, where they have plaster casts of some great sculp- 
tures, the originals of which are in the Vatican at Rome, the Louvre 
at Paris, etc., with a model of the Acropolis at Athens. The Art 
(,allery was at the rear of the English Protestant Church, which I 
reached by a long flight of steps. This church is fitted with re- 
versible seats, and has a fine painted window. A gratuity of twenty 
centimes is expected from each visitor. Turning to the left and 
crossing the main street, I soon found the Cathedral, which stands 
on a high bank above the Rhine. It has two spires 220 feet high, 


and is built of deep-red sandstone. ‘The arch at the entrance is a 
mixture of the Romanesque and pointed. The pulpit is of one 
piece of stone rhere is a monument to Erasmus against one of 


the pillars bearing date 1465, and the north aisle is full of ancient 
tombs. ‘The cloisters lead to a terrace (Die Pfalz) 75 feet above the 
Khine. This is planted with chestnut trees, and from it a splendid 
view can be obtained. But it rained again so pitilessly that I could 
not go out, and had to content myself with a view through a window 
overlooking the rushing river. There is a small fee for admission 
(thirty centimes), except when the grand organ is played, when the 
admission is one franc, 


VISIT TO A REALSCHULE. 

In going to the Cathedral I passed some large school buildings, 
where the boys were playingintront. So, on leaving the Cathedral, 
I thovght | would obtain leave to see the school. Opening the 
hall-door, 1 asked the porter, whom I found in the corridor adjoin- 
ing, if I could see the head master, or one of the masters who could 
peak English. I found afterwards they all could, The porter 
immediately took me to one of the masters, who was then giving a 
music lesson. Introducing myself as an English teacher, I soon 
explained my wish, which was readily granted, and, after offering 
me a seat, the master proceeded with his lesson. He was teaching 
* singing by note’ to one of the lower forms in this Realschule. 
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The boys were about nine or ten years of age, and were seated in 
two sets of desks—trebles on the right and altos on the left, about 
twenty of each. They used books like a hymn book, or school song 
and tune book, the music being written in two parts in the ordinary 
staff notation, with German words. The teacher said he had rather 
a bad set of voices this year, particularly the altos (some of whom 
remained seated and only listened). He had a good set last year. 
The classes move forward as a whole, dull ones being kept back. 
The same master teaches English and geography to the ‘ Form,’ 
another master taking other subjects. 

Giving them the first note from a violin, they sang the notes of 
the gamut—up and down—to the instrumental names A, B, C., etc., 
not the sol-fa names. This was done sometimes with the violin, 
but more frequently without, the teacher criticising and correcting. 
The boys then sang two or three pieces in two-part harmony very 
well and carefully. Then turning to me, the teacher said they 
were learning their ‘ National Anthem,’ and the music was the 
same as ours. ‘They had already learned the first part, and were 
now going to learn the second (gg ssfn, etc.). Opening their 
books (after showing me the place, when I found it was set, as 
usual, in B flat), they amed each note—first, in their separate 
parts simultaneously, and then together. This was done sternly 
and thoughtfully. (A few who sat down during the singing, because 
their voices were bad, joined in this.) Then the first notes were 
given by the teacher on his violin, which were afterwards sounded 
by the boys (in two parts), the teacher being very critical in getting 
them to sing correctly. They then sang the names of the notes 
together in two parts from their books, with proper attention to 
accent. The teacher’s ear was good, and he detected one or two 
false sounds, which they corrected from his pattern on the violin. 
Then the teacher wrote the Gamut on the blackboard, extending it 
above and below to get all the notes he wanted, and pointing the 
tune with his fiddle-bow, the boys sang it first separately, and then, 
by using a second pointer, in two parts, as we often do from the modu- 
lator, Finally, they sang the names of the notes again trom their 
books in two parts, and then the words, The sounds were familiar, 
but the German words sung by the Swiss boys seemed strange. 

The teacher had in the meantime sent out sundry enquiries, after 
consulting the general time-table in the hall, to see what teaching 
would be going on that I might like to hear. A lesson on 
physics was to be given by Dr. Cayley to the Highest Form, and it 
was arranged that I should hear this in the last hour of morning 
school. The boys, after each lesson, go out for a few minutes to 
play. This gives an opportunity to ventilate the class-rooms, 
which open into corridors. The class-rooms are all well lighted 
from the left-hand side. But it was wet, and the boys had to play 
,in the corridors. They were noisy, but not rough. 

During the interval I was introduced to the teacher of physics, 
and he took me to the top of the building and showed me his 
demonstration room, well fitted with apparatus and appliances for 
teaching physics and chemistry, It is only used for experimental 
work, the class-room below being used for general teaching. No 
practical work is done by the boys, but they are prepared for the 
polytechnics at Zurich and Berne. The building is three or four 
stories in height, with roomy corridors and noble stone staircases, 
There were about 800 boys in this building, 400 in one opposite, 
with a splendid gymnasium attached, and 200 in another building 
near the Cathedral. 

As the clock struck eleven, I was ushered into the upper class- 
room, where about 40 boys between 15 and 17 years of age were 
awaiting Dr, Cayley. The boys were questioned on various depart- 
ments in physics— heat, temperature, light, sound, etc. They paid 
the greatest attention, and followed Dr. Cayley’s questions closely, 
putting up their hands sharply and with enthusiasm to be allowed 
to answer, the teacher picking out first one and then another to 
answer, correct, or complete the answer of another. Teacher and 
pupils were evidently in sympathy with each other, and the boys 
were being mentally trained in a high degree. These lads will 
leave school with a sound knowledge of English, French, and 
German, mathematics, geography, history, and the first principles 
of physical science, so that whether they go on to the polytechnics 
or not they will be well fitted for the battle of lite. 

Being Wednesday, it was half-holiday, so when 12 o’clock struck 
lessons closed, the boys swarmed out of the class-rooms, and 
speedily left the building. The cordial shakes of the hand from 
brother teachers in a foreign land left an impression that will never 
pass away. 

The Swiss certainly have an excellent system of education. Each 
Canton provides its own popular schools, adequate to the needs of 
the people. Attendance is compulsory, and no fees are charged. 
Every district is provided with primary and secondary schools, both 
of which are attended by the children of all classes. 

After lunch at the hotel, I went along the Eisengasse to the Old 
Bridge. On the left, overlooking the Rhine, are two old hotels 
*Les Trois Rois’ and ‘La Couronne.’ The river below rushes 
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through the old wooden piles too rapidly for ordinary navigation, 
but timber rafts are guided down stream, and some of them were 
moored alongside the banks. Crossing the bridge, I was in Little 
Basle, and proceeding along the Greiffengasse to Clara Strasse, 
I found myself opposite the Baden railway terminus, where t)e train 
is taken forthe Falls of Schaffhausen. Returning by the same road 
till I came to one crossing it at right-angles, I took an electric 
tram (fare 10 centimes) to St. Blazey, one of the suburbs, and 
returned along the right bank of the river by what appeared to be 
an unfinished esplanade. Here I saw one of the ferry-boats 
attached by a loop slung to a wire rope stretched across the river. 
The boat was propelled across by the force of the stream. 
Crossing again to the left bank by another bridge, from which a fine 
view is obtained, I found I had about a mile to walk before reach- 
ing the ‘ Three Kings’ at the foot of the Old Bridge and the 
centre of the town. Another bridge crosses the river above the 
Cathedral, making three in all. Inthe evening I perambulated part 
of the town again, meeting some of my fellow-travellers, who had 
come in during the day, and were returning by the same train as 
myself to Paris that night. The weariness of that night’s travelling 
I shall not easily forget. Paris is we!l known, and has been fully 
described and illustrated in our columns. The Castle Hotel, Rue 
Cambon, 37, near the Madeleine, is very quiet and comfortable, and 
English is spoken. 


CYCLING FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
INTRODUCTORY. 





T has been written in the book of fate that the wheel shall 

become the universal means to exercise and change of air 
in these latter days. The latest edition of Who's Who tells 
us that nowadays almost everybody who is anybody goes 
a-wheeling. This is certainly true as regards the teacher, who, 
in his search for czone and distraction-begetting novelty 
during the coming holidays will hear the merry hum of the 
wheel buzzing in his ear, and not only in zs, but almost 
as universally in hers. It behoves the PRACTICAL TEACHER 
to bear this well in mind in its attempts to smooth the way 
of the wayfarer in his holiday wanderings. Hence the bike 
looms large in this our holiday number. 

The Bike.—Intent on touring the cyclist gives heed first and 
foremost to his steed. Foolish indeed will the rider be who 
does not, by constant daily riding on the machine to be used 
on tour, prepare himself for the pleasant toil that will bring 
the needed change. To get good enjoyment from riding, the 
cyclist must know his ‘bike,’ and to this end he will wisely 
take preliminary rides, whereby he will gain complete confi- 
dence in his mount at the same time that he brings himself 
into ‘ condition.’ 

The Gear.—This should be about 60, whether for man or 
woman. A higher gear will not do for hill-climbing or for 
continued pedalling. A lower gear will result in much un- 
necessary weariness. Let the gear therefore be about 60. 

Accessories.—These will ward off the little ills that flesh (on 
wheels especially) is heir to. First must come the repair 
outfit, the possession of which robs a puncture of more than 
half its terrors. To this should be added a tyre-lever, in the 
use of which the cyclist will do well to become expert by 
sundry removals and replacements of the outer cover. A 
golden rule, when the outer cover is removed, is to carefully 
pass the hand over the inner canvas lining to remove grit or 
thorns that may have intruded themselves, and from which 
future punctures may with certainty be expected. 

Spare Nuts.—Of these the tourist will wisely carry a few, 
since, for want of a nut, the bike may be useless, which 
calamity, in accordance with the unfitness of things, will pro- 
bably overtake the wheelman when remote from towns and 
repairing shops. It is astonishing how valuable a nut becomes 
under such circumstances, and, as they take up but little 
space, foolish will be the man or maid who sallies forth with- 
out them. But after all, prevention is better than cure, and 
so the spanner must go to work ere the rider mounts, to the 
end that all may be taut and trim, whereby not only safety, 
but also increased comfort, will obtain. If the accessories 
are wrapped up in a piece of rag or waste, not only will 
this latter come in useful, but its presence in the tool-bag will 
obviate that irritating jingle which makes one incline to the 
belief that immediate dissolution threatens both machine and 
rider. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


The Dress.—Loose, light, and woollen are the characteris- 
tics of a good cycling costume. If braces are worn, it is a good 
plan to unfasten them in front when actually in the saddle. 
Ladies should wear corsets that are low in the busts and short 
in the hips, and likewise soft and pliable to the figure. Any 
cycling outfitter will supply the right article upon demand, and 
the comfort and freedom obtained will more than compensate 
for the extra expense entailed. For a Continental tour we re- 
commend the bloomers worn universally by lady riders in 
France, etc. These are much fuller than the unsightly 
knickers worn by a few ladies in this country, and can 
hardly be distinguished from a short skirt when the lady is 
walking. 

Food and Drink.—Don’t ride on an empty stomach. There 
is no fun in it, and you cannot do yourself justice as a rider with 
your stomach in open revolt against you. /e contra, don't 
ride directly after a hearty meal, or you will do yourself serious 
injury. For the rest, eat what you fancy, and do likewise as 
to drink, but in moderation. Everybody is agreed that alcohol 
is no good to 
ride on, whilst 1 
lemon squash or 
soda and lime- 
juice may be re- 
commended as 
both safe and 
savoury. 

The Dangers 
of the Wheel.— 
The greatest 
danger lurks in 
over - exertion, 
such as ensues 
justbefore reach- 
ing the summit 
of a hill, up 
which prudence 
prompted one 
to walk. It is 
agreed that the 
heart is call- 
ed upon to do 
much extra work 
when one is 
cycling —a fact 
to be kept well 
in mind both by 
those with weak 
hearts and by 
men and women 
in the forties. 
Other small 
troubles, chief 
amongst which 
are to be named 
stiff knees, may 
be either cured 
or endured. To 
keep the knees 
supple the saddle must be carefully adjusted so that when 
the pedal is at the lowest the instep of the foot may easily reach 
it. It is a good practice to rub the knees with some simple em- 
brocation, such as a mixture of oil and ammonia, when, after a 
long day’s pedalling, stiffness is experienced. Then, again, a 
warm bath, followed by a cold douche, is an excellent restora- 
tive to the fatigued cyclist. 

Guides to the Feet of the Cyclist.—Of the making of maps 
there is no end. Not only do cartographers give us of their 
best for trifling sums, but also the various cycling papers, and 
even some of the more enterprising of the newspapers, provide 
maps for our behoof. Foremost amongst caterers in this de- 
partment are Messrs. Geo. Philip and Sons, specimens of 
whose work lie before us as we write, in the shape of maps of 
Berkshire, the District North east of London, and the peya- 
moid rain-proof map of Oxford and Reading District. In 
every respect these maps are excellent. The routes are plainly 
indicated, with distances shown between the more important 
places, whilst binding and printing leave nothing to desire, 
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Certainly Messrs. Philip deserve well of the cyclist for their 
clear and comely road maps. 

After the Day's Run.—A word of caution is very necessary 
here. Perspiring and fatigued the cyclist will fall an easy prey 





PONT LIEVEQUI 


to colds if he does not provide himself with something in the 
way of extra clothing. A silk neckerchief is absolutely a ne- 
cessity, but by itself is insufficient. We always carry an extra 
woollen undershirt, which, after a good rub down with arough 
towel, is wonderfully grateful to the skin. Of course if the 
tourist can keep in touch with the parcel post, he may for a 
few pence have a complete change of garb waiting for him at 
the conclusion of a day’s run, for which he will be extremely 
thankful 

No Mishaps, and a Pleasant Time.—This, in conclusion, is 
the fate that we trust will await our readers in their wander- 
ings on the wheel, and if our little gossip shall have contri- 
buted somewhat towards this desirable consummation, our pen 
will not have been taken up in vain. 


1. A CYCLING TOUR IN NORMANDY. 


Where to go.—Three of us had resolved to spend Jubilee week 
on wheels in Normandy. We wished to see town and country, and 
to avoid covering the same ground twice. Accordingly no sallying 
forth in all directions from a base, to which captive-like we must 


perforce return, would satisfy us. With Neale’s ‘Plan Velo’ 
of La Normandie before us we mapped out a route which we 
thought would satisfy us in every particular. In the first 


place we included six typical towns, viz., Dieppe, Rouen, Evreux, 
Lisieux, Trouville, and Havre in our projected itinerary, and yet 
the riding would be almost entirely through field and forest. In 
addition, both inland and sea-board districts were to be laid under 
contribution. We thought the route had been happily chosen, not 
had we, in working out our plans, reason to depart from this 
opimon, for the roads were good, the hotels cheap and comfortable, 


and certainly we had a good bird's-eye view of French life in 
various phase 

The Route.—1s/ //ay..-Dieppe to Malaunay, a few miles from 
Kouer We made it our practice to put up for the night at quiet 
villages outside the towns, where we got greater comfort and clean 
liness at a smaller cost. This was why we made Malaunay the goal 


ol our tirst day pedalling, 
2nd Jay. Malaunay to Evreux, taking Rouen en route. 
xa Day Evreux to Pont L’Evéque, taking Lisieux on our 
way 
vA Day.—Pont L’Evéque to Trouville, aud so by ferry- 
steamer to L’Havre. rhis short day’s ride was intentional, a 
ood rest being obtained at the same time that Trouville and Havre 
were well explored 
th Da Le Havre to Cany, taking in Etretat and Fécamp, 
oth Pay. Cany to Dieppe with St. Valery-en-Caux on our 
way Roughly speaking, each day journey amounted to about 


thirty or forty miles. The run from Evreux to Pont L’Evéque was 
an exception to this, but we were anxious for a ride in the cool of 
the evening, and we had one, pleasant in the extreme. ; 

Starting out from Dieppe on the route nationale, we first of all 
had a steep hill to climb, which it would be wise to ascend on foot. 
The going was splendid when once this hill had been negotiated, 
the way wending through Arcadian districts, where a shepherd 
with his dog and his flocks was from time to time encountered, a 
fact which one of our trio is likely to remember, since a certain dog 
thus met was so anxious for the safety of a sheep who willy-nilly 
would get under our friend’s wheel, that he entangled himself in the 
machine, and so brought about the downfall of the cyclist, to the 
evident perplexity of both dog and sheep. At the little town of Totes 
a rural féte was in progress, and we were enlivened by the strains of 
the band, to which the villagers were dancing. We had been 
warned at Dieppe that there was a ‘descente trés rapide’ just 
before Malaunay, so we were careful to dismount when near this 
place, 2 procedure that should be imitated by all tourists who do 
not care to risk a smash up such as adescente rapide and a tournant 
brusque, as the Touring Club de France puts it, are only too well 
adapted for bringing about. 

Arrived at Malaunay, the eldest of our party was called upon to 
exercise his French, since it had been agreed upon that turn and 
turn about should be the order of the tour with respect to the 
parley-vooing. We felt more than satisfied with the result of our 
negotiations, as the reader may well imagine when he learns that 
for a supper, comprising an unlimited supply of excellent coffee, 
milk, eggs, and butter, a comfortable and scrupulously clean bed, 
and a breakfast, a charge of only three francs per head was made. 
In the morning we were up betimes and proceeded to the examina- 
tion of our steeds, which had been located in the ball-room of Ma- 
launay, the appearance of which, in the morning sun, was garish 
in the extreme. Besides the lofty viaduct, by which the train 
crosses the valley of the Cailly, there was not much to see at 
Malaunay, and after a look round, to give the breakfast time to 
comfortably dispose itself, we mounted, and pursued our way to 
Rouen, the road being partly fav, and, therefore, not too pleasant. 
After visiting the Cathedral and the fountain that stands on the 
spot where Joan of Arc was mo¢ burnt, we made the tour of the 
town on our bikes, stopping to snap-shot the Palais de Justice and 
the Grosse Horloge, as well as one of the many ancient streets 
that yet make Rouen picturesque, notwithstanding modern im- 
provements. As we had previously visited the Manchester of 
France we were satisfied with this renewal of acquaintance, and 
the front wheels of our bikes were soon turned towards Pont de 
l’Arche, the scenery being grand as we mounted the high hill that 
leads from Rouen in a southerly direction. For many miles the 
route nationale, wpon the smooth surface of which, after the 
pavé, we gladly found ourselves, ran directly parallel with the 
Seine, the scenery reminding one of the upper reaches of the 
Thames. A couple of miles outside Rouen we halted, and 
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partook of ca/é au /ait in a pleasure garden that ran right down to 
the Seine. As the day was a very hot one this riverside halt was 
doubly grateful. At Pont de l’Arche, where the Seine is crossed by 
a bridge of nine arches, we parted company with the river, which 
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flows to the east, whereas we kept our course in a southerly direc- 
tion, passing through the forest of Bord, until at length Louviers, 
on the river Eure was reached, where, however, we stayed only long 
enough to moisten our tongues with an ¢cax-de-selts, after which en 
avant for Evreux—45 kilometres distant. At this interesting old 
town on the Iton we arrived at about 5 p.m., and were soon at 
home in the cosy little hotel that faces the barracks, where dinner 
was served at the /ad/e a’héte at 6 p.m., which tasted none the less 
good because the price thereof was only Ifr. 75c. There was a 
marriage feast on at the hotel, and we had an opportunity of seeing 
Jacques Prudhomme at the festive board. Later ona troupe of 
indifferent mountebanks gave an a/ /resco entertainment in an ex- 
temporised arena in the market place. All Evreux was present, and 
it was curious to note the zest with which the citizens enjoyed their 
evening entertainment, sorry though it was. Your Frenchman must 
be out of doors in the evening cof#te gue covte, and he must have some 
form of entertainment, the quiet walk in sylvan solitudes failing to 
satisfy his spectacle-loving soul. There were many quaint sights to be 
seen in this interesting old town, which our snap-shotter did not fail 
to sample, but upon which we have no space to dilate here. After 
sleeping the sleep of the righteous we were early astir in the morn- 
ing, and did ample justice to the breakfast of delicious bread, butter, 
eggs, and coffee that was provided by our hostess. An hour was 
consumed in filling up the regulation form as to domicile, occupa- 
tion, etc., and in mending punctures, and then ‘ Hark ! hark for- 
ward !’ was the cry; and we shake the dust of Evreux from our 
wheels in setting our faces towards the west and Lisieux. Our way lay 
again entirely along the route nationale, and a grand surface, prac- 
tically level throughout, delighted our cycling souls. It was Jubilee 
Day, so in the midst of the wilds of Calvados we sang ‘God save 
the Queen !’ We lunched in the open air at Riviére Thibonville, 
Madame being curious as to the English Jubilee celebrations, and 
apparently glad to get first-hand information thereanent. Proceeding 
onwards, we happed upon a bivouac of French busily intent upon boil- 
ing the soup and the water for the ca/é. And so onwards through 
parklike country nntil a steep descent, against which we were warned 
by the Touring Club’s notice-board, brought us once again upon the 
dreaded favé. At Lisieux we dined, and then proceeded to make 
the tour of the interesting medieval town, house after house remind- 
ing one of the old Belgian structures so plentiful at Bruges. The 
Kodak was soon busy, and many a tit-bit was snapped. Besides 
the many ancient houses—of which the chief are Nos. 4 and 12, 
Rue Pont Mortan, and Nos. 19 and 21, Rue aux Ferres—there is 
an ancient cathedral dating back to the eleventh century, which will 
well repay a visit. Instead of staying at Lisieux as we had intended, 
we were induced, by the prospect of a pleasant ride in the cool of 
the evening, to depart for Pont l’Eveque, which place we duly 
reached, after a most enjoyable ride, at about 9 p.m., and were 
most hospitably catered for at the Lion d’Or, the proprietress being 
the widow of an English trainer who had trained French horses 
at Chantilly. The daughter, a well-informed young woman who 
spoke English perfectly, was assiduous in her efforts te make us 
comfortable. Very pleasant it was to sit under the trees, sipping 
iced lemonade and smoking the pipe of peace, after our long day’s 
ride. We were now! within eight miles of Trouville, the most 
fashionable of French watering-places, so that within about three- 
quarters of an hour after our next morning’s start we were in what 
should have been gay Trouville. It was market-day, and we were 
interested in watching the busy scene, which was duly transferred 
to the Kodak. We then sought the A/aye, which was a desert. 
Although the middle of June not a visitor was visible, and not a 
bathing-machine could be obtained. The French people do not 
adjourn to the seaside until August, until which time the casinos 
and everything appertaining thereto are closed. This we found to 
be the case everywhere on the sea-board, so that we were dis- 
appointed in our desire to see how the Frenchman disports himself 
au bord de la mer. 

The heat was intense, and we were glad to find shelter under an 
awning from the scorching rays of the sun. We had a good lun- 
cheon for two francs at Trouville, and in the afternoon we crossed 
over by the ferry steamer to Havre, where we stayed the night, 
spending the evening and part of the next day in exploring the fine 
seaport at the mouth of the Seine, which has every mark of a large 
and thriving town. Of course, we visited the house of President 
Felix Faure, whom the burgesses of Havre are proud to call con- 
itoyen. The house is an unpretentious detached villa facing the 
upper part of the harbour, in no respect differing from the other 
houses in the vicinity in which dwell the merchants of the busy 
port. 

And now came the last stage in our tour, which was to take in 
the several pretty Norman watering-places dotted on the coast 
between Havre and Dieppe. We selected the road nearest the coast, 
and very up-and-downy—accidentée, as the French would call it— 
we found it. Tourists will act more wisely in keeping to the route 
nationale, even if this necessitates a detour, as it will do in the case 
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of Etretat, the first watering-place to be visited. The most striking 
feature here is the boldness of the cliffs, the Aiguiile d’ Etretat being 
especially conspicuous. Next in order came Fécamp, famous for 
its distillery, whence comes the famous Benedictine liqueur. The 
buildings wherein is distilled and packed this famous concoction, for 
which its votaries must thank the Benedictine monks, constitute an 
imposing pile, contiguous to which is a pleasant little garden or park, 
the gift of the distillery to the town. For the rest, Fécamp is a 
coal port, much frequented by north of England colliers, There is 
also a considerable trade in timber. After a delicious omelette, 
accompanied by some excellent ca/¢ au /ait, puncture-mending 
again occupied us for some time, the natives assisting with great 
gusto. Once more in the saddle, we pursued our way inland to 
Cany, a straggling village beautifully situated, famous withal for the 
trout-bearing Dordent. We had poor quarters at the Hotel de la 
Poste, Madame being very evidently intent upon getting as much 
as she could for as little as possible in the way of accommodation 
Indeed, this was the most unsatisfactory bivouac of the whole cam 
paign, and we were not sorry when morning came and inhospitable 
Cany was left behind. 

And now the last day’s jaunt, and that an easy one, was entered 
upon. St. Valery-en-Caux was our first objective, and a pleasant 
pedal we had along the roufe nationale to this charming watering 
place, which, 
however, at the 
time of our visit 
was like a city 
of the dead, so 
quiet was every- 
thing. From St. 
Valery we set 
out for Dieppe, 
the road being, 
as usual, excel- 
lent, and the sce- 
nery diversified 
and pleasant. 
In several places 
the country re- 
called vividly 
Hindhead and 
the Devil’s 
Punch-Bowl. As 
we approached 
Dieppe we were 
reminded of its 
popularity with 
the English by 
the golf-ground 
and the golfers, 
as well as by thte 
many English 
cyclists whom 
we passed on 
our way. The 
descent into 
Dieppe, like 
that into nearly 
every town we had visited, was very steep, and ba k-pedalling 
had to be resorted to for more than a mile. We reached Dieppe 
about four in the afternoon. Immediately we sought the cloak- 
room, and placed the bikes in safe custody whilst we visited 
the sea-front with its magnificent casino—closed, of course. Hard 
by is the imposing castle, built to keep off invaders from perfidious 
Albion, and now used as barracks, there being a large permanent 
garrison in Dieppe. The Old Towers of Dieppe are also worthy of 
a visit, and many of the churches are interesting in the extreme. 
We were not sorry to get aboard the steamer, and, notwithstanding 
the rolling and tossing, passed 2 very comfortable night wrapped in 
well-earned slumber. 

Hints to Tourists.—The French regulations as to cycling differ 
materially from those obtaining in England. We therefore con- 
clude this article with a little information under this head, as well as 
with a few French phrases having particular reference to the bicycle. 

(1) Wear your club badge, and point to it when passing the 
custom house at Dieppe : you will thus escape the duty which is 
payable upon imported machines. 

(2) Affix your name and address to your bike. A bit of zinc 
with your name and address scratched upon it will do very well. 
As a matter of fact, we had no label whatever upon our machines 
and nothing happened; but we advise compliance with the 
regulation. 

You will be charged 5s. for carriage of your machine from 
London to Dieppe, and vice-versa. Look sharp after the bike on 
the boat, as little respect is shown to it by the officials, 
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French Police Regulations as to Cycling. 


1. lists using the public roads are subject to the following regulations :-— 

Every cycle must be provided with a bell powerful enough to be heard at a 

istance of so yards At dusk a lighted lamp must be carried attached to the front 
part of the cycle 

Every cycle must be provided with a plate containing the name and address of 
aves ner, as well as the registration number in the case of the owner being a cycle 
ender 

4- Cyclists must adopt a moderate pace when passing through crowded thorough- 
fares, crossways, or turnings. ‘They are not allowed to ride in groups or to congre- 
gate in the street. It is prohibited to pass (whilst riding) through or by funeral 
processions, escorts, and military bodies on the march. Inthe case of an obstruction 
cyclists have to alight and wheel their machines along. 

Cyclists must keep to the right when meeting carriages, horses, or cyclists, 
and keep to the left if they want to overtake them; in the latter case they have to 
make themselves heard to the driver or rider by ringing their bells, at the same time 
adopting a moderate pace. Drivers and riders have to kee» to the right at the 
spproach of a cyclist, in such a manner as to allow him a riding space of about 
tt} yards broad. They have to keep to the left if they want to overtake them. 
Cyclists are obliged to st p if at their approach a horse becomes frightened. 

0. | ys lists are not allowed to ride on footpaths or ways as igned to pedestrians. 
This clause does not refer to cyclists wheeling their machines along. However, 
tside the towns and crowded roads cyclists may ride or footpaths and ways 
ssigned to pedestrians, along badly-paved and impassable roads. On all footpaths 
and ways assigned to pedestrians over which cyclists may ride they have to adopt 
s moderate pace when meeting pedestrians or when approaching isolated 
habitations. 


7. Cyclists are not allowed to race on public roads unless with special per- 

mission 
By municipal orders cyclists may be permanently or temporarily forbidden 

from using the whole or part of a (certain) public road. Boards announcing such 
a order on the part of the parishes will be put up at the two extremities of the road 
losed to the traffic 
9. Cyclists riding on public roads who do not adhere to the rules laid down in the 
we ard article will have their machines seized unless they are able to identify 
themselves 


bh 


Phe address of the ‘Touring Club de France is 5, Rue Coq Heron, Paris. 


The Language of the Bike.—lIt is absolutely essential that 
the tourist should be able to make the mécanicien, as the French 
cycle repairer is called, understand what he wants doing should ill 
fortune compel him to visit that worthy’s establishment. For this 
purpose a modern phrase book should be procured, and in this 
connection we can recommend the ‘Tourist’s Vade Mecum,’ 
recently issued by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, which not only con- 
tains a good biking and photographic vocabulary, but also abstains 
from padding with a number of obsolete words and phrases referring, 
for example, to the days when the diligence was the rule instead of 
the very rare exception, as it is to-day. The sentences that follow 
are mainly taken from Pitman’s ‘\Vade Mecum,’ of which they serve 
to show the admirable quality. 


1. Voulez vous gonfler mes Will you please inflate my 
pneumatiques. tyres ? 

2. Il y a une des roues d’en- One of the gear wheels is out 
grenage qui ne vas pas bien. of order. 

3. Une burette, une sacoche, An oil can, a tool bag, a bell, 
une grelot, une lanterne. a lamp. 

4. La chaine demande A étre The chain wants tightening. 
resserree. 

5. Le frein ne fonctionne The brake doesn’t act. 


pa . 

6, Cette vis est usée. This thread is stripped. 

7. Un rayon est casse¢ A spoke is broken. 

S Un ecrou, le cadre, la A nut, the frame, the handle, 
poignée, le guidon, la selle,!e the handle-bar, the saddle, the 
garde-crotte, la fourche, les mud-guard, the fork, the balls, 
+ cr les pédales, la _ the pedals, the spanner. 
clef 


9. Tout droit, a droite, a Right on, to the right, to the 
gauche left. 
10. Descente rapide, tournant Steep hill, sharp turning. 
brusque 
| 


It will be a wise step to learn every one of the terms mentioned 
by heart 


In conclusion, we beg to state that we shall be happy to give 
any further information desired concerning this tour. Moreover, 
we shall be pleased to assist in bringing together any cyclists who 
may be seeking a companion with whom to join in making such a 
tour as the one outlined above. All such are invited to send parti- 
culras, with stamped directed envelope marked * CYCLING QUERY,’ 
care of The Editor of the PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


qe” ‘ THE PRACTICAL TEACHER’S ART MONTHLY’ 


for July, Twopence, contains 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CONTRIBUTIONS 


on Sketching from Nature and How to Study Gothic 
Architecture. 
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11.—THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


BY L. RIVERS VINE. 


. HE Lakes!’ What a many pleasant memories these words 

revive with those of us who have been in the habit of holi- 
day-making among the Cumberland and Westmoreland Lakes ; 
memories of long mountain climbs, of idle hours by the shores of 
lake and tarn, of rides along the valleys hid in green and flanked 
by giant mountains. And how, through all, there throbs the in- 
fluence of those immortal singers who, in this corner of England, 
lived their lives and wrought their work. 

What an event was the first climb of Helvellyn! How long the 
way from Grasmere! How wild Grisedale Tarn, as the snow— it 
was but April—whistled about our ears during lunch-time ; and, 
the storm having abated, what a new world of delight was ours as 
we stood where Striding Edge joins the summit, with eyes one 
moment resting upon Ingleborough, the next catching a glimpse of 
the hills of Dumfriesshire ! How strange the crowd of mountains! 
How beautiful the silvery gleams along their bases, translated for us 
by our guide into Ullswater, Windermere, Coniston, and Bassen- 
thwaite! I am not sure that any subsequent climb has ever equalled 
this, and I have since looked upon many landscapes richer in their 
contfasts, wider in their limits. 

Next to the mountains, perhaps before the mountains to the 
generality of people, and of course to the cyclist pure and simple, 
comes the lake scenery. Time was when some expense attached to 
a journey from lake to lake, but the bicycle has altered all that. 
What once we drove, we now ride ; and, as a cyclist, I am of 
opinion that the pleasure has increased as the expense has de- 
creased, How pitiable to us the fate of the contents of that char- 
a+#anc, as it thunders through the dust on a hot June day, bound 
to make haste and tarry not! How delightful our experience as, 
after an early, simple repast, we mount our light machines, run 
along the marge of Windermere, or under Stybarrow Crag on 
Uliswater, or leave Derwentwater for Borrowdale, or wheel into 
the heart of the mountains at Wasdale, putting up in the hot noon- 
tide hours among the birds and flowers in the quiet of some shaded 
glen, and eating there the fruit and light refreshment we have carried 
in our wallets. 

The Lake District is very small in area—a fact which should 
commend it as a touring ground to, especially, the cyclist with 
hobbies and the lady mder. ‘Taking Grasmere as a centre, a 
twenty-mile radius round about will include Bassenthwaite in the 
north, Ennerdale in the west, Penrith and Haweswater in the east, 
and Ulverston with a corner of Morecambe Bay in the south. In 
the whole of this district there is no uninteresting part, which is 
another way of saying that, unlike Scotland, for instance, there are 
no long stages to take from one centre to another. Thus, from 
Windermere to Keswick is only 21 miles ; Ambleside to Ulverston, 
vid Bowness, is 25, with Furness Abbey 6 miles further on ; and 
Keswick to Patterdale, vi@ Troutbeck, is 16 miles. 

But lest the cyclist, whose enjoyment largely depends upon long 
runs, should feel so compact an area too small for his energies, I 
may point out that the English lakes form but the centre of a wider 
district possessing exceptional beauties, and for the most part re- 
joicing in good roads. To take only a few examples: From Lan- 
caster there is a good run through Carnforth, Beetham, Levens 
Bridge, and Lindale to Newby Bridge, at the foot of Windermere. 
The quaint market town of Cartmel lies only a few miles away, 
and, with Holker Hall and Grange-over-Sands, would constitute a 
suitable extension. Two miles beyond Carnforth, the cyclist might 
keep straight on through Burton for Kendal, whence an interesting 
eight miles would land him at Windermere village ; or from Kendal 
he might ride over Shap Fell (five of the 16 miles to Shap are bad 
going) to Penrith. Still another route would be direct to Kirkby 

Lonsdale from Lancaster, and thence to Sedbergh, Kirkby Stephen, 
Appleby, and Penrith. This gives a view of the Lune Valley—one 
of the most quietlv beautiful districts in the north—and in the latter 
portion admits of the exploration of the vale of Eden. Again, 
trom Carlisle, a good approach from the east is v/@ Penrith, or from 
the west vi@ Cockermouth. Derwentwater, Crummock, Enner- 
dale, and Wastdale may all be reached from the last-mentioned 
place, and the cyclist might proceed to Eskdale, for at present 
there is no climbing Sty Head Pass with a bicycle for the ordinary 
rider ; should the contemplated County Council road become a fact, 
then, no doubt, many a wheel will traverse the eight miles from 
Wastdale Head to Rosthwaite. 

And here I would say that if the cyclist is to glean all he should 
do from a visit to the Lakes, he must be willing to occasionally 
leave his machine and walk. This advice is applicable to most 
touring districts, but much more so to this one than, for instance, 
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to Wales or Scotland. The reasonis notfar to seek. There is only 
one coach-road running completely through the Lake District— 
that from Windermere to Keswick—unless the road from Penrith to 
Cockermouth be included ; the character of the country has effec- 
tually forbidden the surveyor’s advance. You can wheel up to the 
foot of the mountains ; you cannot wheel over them, with profit to 
yourself or to your machine. It is now that the wheelman should 
don his walking shoes—an act which none but a record breaker 
will deem a sacrifice. For who that has cycled to Wastdale Head, 
has made any resistance to the call to climb Kirk Fell or Great 
Gable, Scafell, or the Pike? It is difficult to conceive of a cyclist 
rushing away from Great Langdale without trying the views from 
Crinkle Crags and Bowfell ; or being content with compassing 
about Helvellyn, when from her summit he might both indulge his 
sense of beauty and add to his knowledge of the country. And as 
it is not improbable that some who read this chapter would natu- 
rally be inclined to abstain from those runs where bad hills and stony 
ways are the order of the day, I may add, What a pity to miss 
Borrowdale because there is no ‘ way out,’ save the weary one over 
Honister Pass ; or to return from Patterdale the way one came— 
from the north—for fear of the steep way over Kirkstone. These 
are the times when it is desirable to look upon the bicycle as only a 
means to an end, 

It is not easy, as will already have been surmised, to plan an 
orthodox cycling tour in the Lake District, but I think that the 
following will prove a good itinerary :— 

Starting at Windermere village (the terminus for through trains 
from the south), a shaded road, with several short ‘ coasts,’ leads to 
Ambleside, the last two 
miles being alongside 
the lake. This is one 
of the finest approaches 
to Lakeland ; across the 
water are the Lang- 
dales, a striking feature 
in the mighty array of 


. high summits ; straight 


ahead the amphitheatre 
of mountains, beneath 
which Ambleside nestles ; 
and to the right the 
Troutbeck Valley, in 
which Hogarth’s uncle 
(the clever ‘Auld 
Hogart’) worked as a 
blacksmith, and where 
still, almost alone of all 
the Westmoreland val- 
levs, the dalesman exists 
—he can hardly be said 
to flourish. 

Leaving the many in- 
terests of Ambleside— 
not,” however, withou‘ 
a run between the Rothay 
and Pelter Bridges by 
the gates of the one-time residence ot Arnold, of Rugby, and his son- 
in-law, W. E. Forster—the road winds between two wooded escarp- 
ments to Rydal, where the lane to the right leads to Wordsworth’s 
last home ; then continues round the wooded hill, on which the 
“W ishing Gate’ stands, to Grasmere. Here a halt should be made 
to visit the ‘ poet’s corner’ in the churchyard, Dove Cottage, Ease- 
dale, and, if time permit, to walk along Loughrigg Terrace to 
Rydal and back under Nab Scar by the mountain path which 
commences behind Rydal Mount. This was the way so often taken 
of an evening by Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy. Grasmere 
Church, ‘with pillars crowded and the roof upheld by naked 
rafters,’ contains a memorial tablet, by Keble, to Wordsworth—‘in 
perilous times raised up to be a chief minister, not only of noblest 
poesy, but of high and sacred truth.’ 

A rest is welcome here, for Dunmail Raise, which lies before us, 
reaches a height of 800 feet. ‘Thirlmere, on the other side of its 
ummit, Manchester has converted from two lakes into one, and 
added a capital cycling road on its west shore. The opening to the 
Vale of St. John lies a little to the right—you may still allow imagi- 
nation to picture Sir Walter Soott’s castle standing high in air—and 
then, after bad hills, Keswick is reached. 

It is well to visit Ulleswater from here, the return being made by 
taking the steamer to Pooley Bridge and cycling round by Penrith 
(whence it is only some 9} miles to the foot of Haweswater). 

After the interests of the Keswick district have been exhausted 
and these range from Southey’s residence and the Druids’ Circle to 
he pencil works and Latrigg —I sheuld advise cycling along Der- 
wentwater through Borrowdale (where Rosthwaite is a capital 
vedestrian centre), to Seatoller, between which place and Butter- 





IN THE LAKE DISTRICT—KESWICK 


mere truth compels me to say that there will be more walking 
than riding. This, however, is no real drawback, for Honister 
Pass does not deserve to be ‘done’ quickly. At Buttermere there 
is a return road to Keswick through the vale of Newlands, but our 
way is straight ahead along Crummock Water, through the Vale of 
Lorton to Cockermouth. 

The next stage, to Seascale, is done by rail, for every moment of 
time should be reserved for such centres as Wastdale, our present 
object, reached from the rising watering-place just mentioned, by 
way of Strands. All cyclists should spend a night or two here. If 
Derwentwater is typical of the luxuriant beauty of our present 
touring ground, Wastwater is as certainly representative of its wild 
grandeur ; and the comfortable inn under Yewbarrow is the main 
resort of English climbers, as the presence of ice-axes and ropes 
at certain seasons of the year graphically tells. The return from 
Wastdale may be made either 77@ Eskdale to Ravenglass, or direct 
to Drigg, whence I would recommend the train being taken across 
the Duddon Sands tu Barrow. Three miles away is Furness Abbey, 
embowered in green, a setting admirably suited to the abbey’s deep 
red walls, many of which are in a state of perfect preservation, 
even after their long life of 750 years. A good road leads from 
here, through Ulverston to Greenodd, the point of divergence for 
Coniston and Windermere. For the former we ascend the Crake 
Valley and wheel along the east shore of Coniston Lake, with the 
Old Man, Carrs, and Wetherlam, stupendous heights across the 
water, until, shortly after passing the lodge gates of Brantwood 
(Mr. Ruskin’s home) we are at our goal. 

The route through Yewdale should now be followed for the sake 
of the scenery, in which 
rilberthwaite Gill pro- 
vides the chief interest ; 
the road finds an outlet 
at Colwith Force, near 
Elterwater, whence it is 
only a short run to the 
‘Dungeon Gill Hotel.’ 
Returning to Elterwater, 
take the direct Amble- 
side road, past Skelwith 
Bridge (where see the 
Force), and then ride on 
to Hawkshead vid@ Clap- 
persgate. 

Hawkshead has been 
left behind in the race 
for modernity. No pre- 
sent-day architect built 
its houses, no present- 
day surveyor laid out its 
streets, the plate-glass 
fever has not yet over- 
run it, and it slumbers 
there by Esthwaite water 
looking as if it never 
would know an awaken- 
ing. I hope it never 
a back lane, 


Se ee ey 


may! You may still see Wordsworth’s lodgizgs In a 
and his desk in the Grammar School is shown with pride. From 
Esthwaite to Ulverston is a capital run ; or at the foot of the lake 
you may take the road to the Ferry, and thence regain Windermere 
village. 

I should recommend the tourist who approaches from the north 
country to enter by’‘Cockermouth. At Buttermere village he might 
leave his machine and, on foot, visit Ennerdale, Wastdale, and Esk- 
dale. Then, returning to Buttermere, he would proceed to Keswick 
and thence to Ambleside, which might be used as a centre for a 
couple of days’ riding—one devoted to the Brathay valley and a 
climb at the head of Great Langdale (Wrynose and Hardknott 
Passes, from Little Langdale, can only be recommended to the 
cyclist in search of adventures) ; the other to the lower reach of 
tour Windermere, on to Coniston, returning 7i@ Hawkshead. The 
would end by an ascent of the Troutbeck Valley to the ‘ Kirkstone 
Inn’ (easier and more interesting than the direct road from Amble- 
side), and then the descent to Brothers’ Water and Patterdale. 


THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
TABLES OF DISTANCES BETWEEN PLACES MENTIONED IN THIS 


CHAPTER, Miles 

Windermere to Keswick ... vie wh a me . 2i 
Ambleside to Ulverston (7i@ Bowness) ... wes ~ 
_Ulverston to Furness Abbey ne ‘0 ae ne i 
Keswick to Patterdale (by Troutbeck Station) ... 7 « 
an Cockermouth (z/@ Honister) ws : . 2i 
Lancaster to Newby Bridge (vid Levens Bridge ‘ . 3l 
Newby Bridge to Cartmel Priory, Cark and Grange ... . 12 
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Miles. 
Carnforth to Kendal (7/@ Crooklands) ‘ a a 
Kendal to Windermere (vid Staveley) ... “a : sis 9 
* Penrith (vid Shap) ... : ‘ ~ -— 
Lancaster to Sedbergh (vd Kirkby Loasdale) ... a a 
Sedbergh to Kirkby Stephen... , ' - « 
Kirkby Stephen to Appleby :, . , SW 
Carlisle to Penrith ' . i wie — 
- Cockermouth ; ‘a ia ... 264 
Cockermouth to Keswick Station , ‘ oe — 
Penrith to Haweswater ‘ ‘ : : - 94 
Barrow to Ulverston ‘ ; , . ain ms © 
Ulverston to Coniston (Waterhead) vi4 Greenodd _... vie 
Coniston to ‘ Dungeon Ghyll Hotel’... ' “ a Oe 
* Dungeon Ghyll Hotel’ to Clappersgate , > 
Clappersgate to Hawksheed _... ove , sn nm 
Hawkshead to Ulverston (774 Haverthwaite) ... “i ia 
Hawkshead to Windermere (vid Ferry) F a 
Cockermouth to Buttermere _... wii : see ——— 
uttermere to Keswick (wid Newlands) ; ‘3 _ 9 
Ambleside to Patterdale (zd Troutbeck) : va we 14} 
Keswick to Buttermere (7/d@ Honister) ... , — a € 


+. 


Ill.—SHAKSPERE’S COUNTRY. . 


BY W. J. SPURRIER. 


( )' all my rambles not one has so delighted me as that which is 
the subject of this chapter. Apart from the central and 
dominating attraction of 
this portion of our 
islands, the country pos- 
sesses many and _ special 
features. It is somewhat 
difficult to convey to 
dwellers in town the 
especial charm of the Eng- 
lish Midlands, but it may 
assist us to realise what we 
Britons are often prone to 
overlook, namely, the 
extreme beauties of our own 
country, to consider that 
visitors to our shores flock 
in their thousands to pay 
homage at the shrine of 
Shakspere, and that num- 
berless artists come to paint 
within the limits of the 
roads we are to follow. 
We have therein a com- 
bination of beautiful rural 
scenery, quaint, old-time 
country life, the most 
splendid ducal and baronial residences in England, and the sites ot 
many of those events which have gone to the making of history. 

A feature of great interest to the touring cyclist is that the roads 
are mostly very good ones. There are a few formidable hills, but 
in the case of these I will show either how to avoid them or how to 
attain, in the easiest manner, the altitude from which grand pros- 
pects are discoverable. Again, and of more than passing impor- 
tance, we have a vast range in quality and distances for our halting 
plac es. 

rhis tour is about the most adaptable one that could be de- 
scribed. Should the cyclist have leisure, a month can be well 
occupied, while on the other hand a most interesting two or three 
days can be taken, or a week’s pleasure enjoyed, hunting among 
the less-frequented nooks and historical corners. This charmed 
circle may be entered from all points of the compass, but as that 
by way of Oxford cannot be bettered, for that city we will turn 
our wheels rhe distance from Loncon, along the coach road— 
a very good one, by the way—is fifty-four miles, an easy day’s 
ride for a strong cyclist A more diversified route is through 
Slough, Maidenhead, Henley, Reading, and Pangbourne ; or— 
and this is the route I propose to follow—one may go by 
wheel to Kingston, there board a river steamer, and spend 
two delightful days in working up the Thames to Oxford. 
lourists by road enter by the Magdalen Bridge, with the college 
on the right ; those from the river, along St. Aldates Street, both 
ways crossing by Carfax Church, whence our road is due north. 
Not staying to investigate the beauties of Oxford we proceed, 
avoiding the main street, which is tram-laid, and make our way 
by Wolvercot to Woodstock, where on the left is the Duke of Marl 
wrough’s demesne, Blenheim Park. Over Bright Hill we leave 





ANN HATHAWAY’S COTTAGE. 


Oxon, and at the cross roads here, should inclination so direct, 
a tour for an hour through Little Compton will take us by the 
‘Rollerick Stones,’ the remains of a Druidical temple, with in- 
teresting local traditions. Ata point some two miles past Little 
Compton, on the Moreton Road, in a field on the right, is the Four 
Shire Stone, and we gain our road by Shipston-on-Stour. At this 
town the curfew bell is rung every night, and the town crier awakens 
late sleepers with his ‘O yes, O yes.’ 

Here we are only ten miles from Stratford-on-Avon, so we shall 
have time to go through Brailes—the home of the celebrated Brailes 
Mutton—along some very pretty lanes, rather rough in places, and 
soon we are near Compton Winyate, a fine old house surrounded 
by amoat. Compton Winyate during the civil wars was the refuge 
of many Royalists, is full of secret places, and is not visible tll 
you are close upon it, being a complete basin of hills, from the top 
of which the battlefield of Edgehill can be seen. Working our 
way under the hills through the three Tysoes, we may make the 
ascent of the notorious Edgehill, for the magnificent prospect from 
the summit. A peculiarity about these roads, which are mostly 
very good, is that they traverse fields, at the end of which five- 
barred gates have to be negotiated. It may be of interest at this 


. juncture to say that there is an inn at the last of the Tysoes, of the 


name of the ‘ Peacock.’ 

Regaining our cycles after this small mountaineering excursion 
we must make our way to the Kineton Road, as the old coach road 
through Eatington is very bad and little used. We are now rapidly 
nearing the birthplace of the Bard of Avon. The scenery is 
extremely pretty at Compton Verney, and soon after passing 
Wellesbourne Hastings on our right is Charlecote, the home of the 
Lucys. The traditional deer stealing, in which Shakspere is said 
to have been concerned, used to be perpetrated from Charlecote 
Park, and no pilgrim should 
miss so delightful a place, 
with its wonderful old 
horse-chestnut and elm 
trees, its lovely lawns and 
fine herds of deer. From 
here we wheel by way of 
Hampton Lucy to the road 
from Warwick, to get our 
first peep of the birthplace, 
from the heights of Wel- 
combe. The view from 
the summit is a fine speci- 
men of a Midland land- 
scape, with its dark ridges 
of elm trees, the silvery 
river and streams, the 
meadows with the grazing 
cattle, and bounded by 
ridge after ridge of blue 
hills. Nearer, at our feet 
as it were, lies the central 
object of our pilgrimage. 

While in Stratford-on- 
Avon everything Shak- 
sperian should be seen ; it was here that it was the poet’s ambition 
to settle down after his work amongst the London theatres. This he 
did, acquiring considerable property in and near the town. The birth- 
place, in Henley Street, is now much as it was over three hundred 
years ago, as are also the bridge and many other places. Unless 
we only wish to take an hour’s saunter along the path across the 
meadows to Shottery to see Ann Hathaway’s cottage a full day 
may well be spent riding amidst the haunts of the young Shakspere. 
So we mount our cycles and steer over Bardon Hill, whence there 
are fine views, looking from the westward—the reverse of our 
former panorama, The other side of the hill is a steep descent, 
and we make our way to Bidford, at the cross roads turning over 
Binton Bridge to lock round Welford-on-Avon, recently a great 
resort for artists. Returning over the bridge we regain the road 
which leads up and down, over hill and dale, until, nearing Bidford 
Grange, we arrive at the crab tree, on the site of the old one, under 
which Shakspere wrote that well-known epigram after leaving 
Bidford and not being able to get any further : 


‘** Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hillborough, Hungry Grafton, 
Dodging Exhall, Papist Wixford, 
Beggarly Broome, and Drunken Bidford.” 


Soon Bidford is reached, with the old ‘ Falcon’ (no longer an inn), 
at which the tippling contest occurred which caused the above- 
quoted lines to be written. The country is extremely pretty, and 
most of the places retain their old-time appearance. Turning for 
the old Roman road we proceed by Broome and through Wixford, 
a village which, with the exception of one or two cottages whose 
fate it has been to have been burnt down, must be just as it was in 
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Shakspere’s time, to Alcester, a market town. Returing to Strat- 
ford we mostly follow the lanes to Wilmcote, the home of Mary 
Arden, Shakspere’s mother. The house, now divided, like Ann 
Hathaway’s, into three cottages, is an exceptional one, being in its 
building an admixture of the Avon village styles, by which it gains 
in picturesqueness. A few more miles and our day’s jaunt 
amongst the haunts of the poet is over. 

Our wheels have been taking us amongst the relics of the past ; 
tourists, with some weeks at their disposal, may wish to see some 
of modern England. This they can do by taking a day’s run to the 
city of Birmingham. Then starting westwards again, it is a day’s 
ride, by Mickleton and Wiltersey, calling at that paradise of 
painters, Broadway, where there are to be met more American 
than British visitors, and Tewkesbury, with its abbey, fine Norman 
nave, and grand view from the eleventh-century tower, to Great 
Malvern. At this fashionable inland watering-place a few days 
might be spent among the hills and along the excellent roads. 
This, the land of orchards, wears in springtime an aspect so en- 
tirely different to its summer one that it calls for a visit in the 
earlier as the later season. From Malvern it is an easy hour’s run 
to Worcester. If time presses some three more hours will effect 
the return by Alcester to Stratford. 

But to complete a most delightful circular run, take the main 
road through saline Droitwich to Bromsgrove (this is a good point 
to enter the circle from the north-west, or the Lancashire cities, by 
Whitchurch, Bridgnorth, and Kidderminster), thence to Headless 
Cross, along the Ridgeway, with magnificent views on either side, 
through Alcester to Stratford. For those who have reached the 
limit of their holiday and wish to return southwards, there is quite 
an array of alternative routes. The one I recommend is up Edge- 
hill (not the one already named, but an easier one, still not ride- 
able) to Banbury—the place of cakes—and Buckingham. I should 
not consider this tour complete until the ‘Mecca’ of cyclists— 
Coventry—has been reached. To do this we turn our wheels again 
up to Welcombe, for Warwick, whose castle is the most splendid 
baronial residence in England. Leamington, the fashionable spa, 
is two miles away, past Guy’s Cliff to Kenilworth, with its fine 
castle ruins, then along the prettiest road in the country to 
Coventry. If you are bent upon record breaking, the routes I 
have mapped out would be covered in much less time than I have 
indicated ; but for lady tourists, and complete enjoyment, the daily 
distances might be reduced. Coventry is a most convenient point 
for commencing this tour for cyclists coming from the north, east, 
or south, In the latter direction the old Roman Watling Street is 
a favourite way with many, but by Rugby and Northampton is 
more interesting. 

In addition to its other attractions, the probability of having fine 
weather is perhaps greater in this case than in any other of our 
touring districts. 

SHAKSPERE’S COUNTRY. 
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HOLIDAY COURSES AT AMBLESIDE. 


We desire to call the attention of our readers to the above courses 
of Drawing and Manual Training which have been held annual'y 
at this delightful centre for the past seven or eight years. Those 
who are desirous of combining business with pleasure, and of keep- 
ing abreast of the times, have thus a pleasant opportunity of doing 
so. The subjects comprise Woodwork, Metal-work, Clay Modelling, 
Cardboard Modelling, Brush-drawing, Paper and Colour work. 
rhe courses are under the direction of Mr. J. Vaughan (Art Master), 
who will be glad tu send fullest particulars upon application to 
him, care of Editor, ‘ P. T.’ 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


WHAT TO SEE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
SOME NOTABLE PICTURES. 


BY A PRACTICAL ART TEACHER, 





\ HAT makes one picture more notable, artistically, than 
j another ? An easy question to ask, but far more diffi- 
cult to answer, since the knowledge of what is artistic as dis- 
tinguished from what is merely popular must to a great extent 
depend upon a long and careful study of art. Still, it is quite 
possible to direct the attention to various excellences that 
otherwise would be lost among the interests of subjects and 
allurements of colour, which are often the least important 
factors in a work of art. 

This paper is written for the purpose of pointing out those 
aspects of a picture that would be considered of first import- 
ance by the student of art. Necessarily, a very large number 
of works cannot be commented upon in the small space at 
our disposal, but the remarks that are made applicable to 
subjects of figures, landscapes, portraits, and so on, are pur- 
posely written in general terms, so as to be suggestive hints for 
discovering the merits of a picture. Thus, in an artistic sense, 
it is far more important to express soul and character in a 
portrait than to give perfect exactness of outline in the fea- 
tures. An artist would not endeavour to draw every line he 
could see in a landscape ; forthere must, almost of necessity, 
be some few features which might destroy the unity of his 
picture. Not that he would largely alter the scene ; but by 
special emphasis upon the parts that appear to him of large 
importance, he endeavours to give us his individual, selective 
reading of one page of Nature’s book. 

Most evidently, then, nothing could be more absurd than 
to call any one school of art the true and only righteous ; for 
art is subtle and Protean in character, and Nature appears 
alike to no two artists. Yet there are those indefinable marks 
of knowledge and feeling stamped on every work fit to be 
called artistic, that to a trained eye distinguish it at once from 
the common crowd; so that there is more genuine artistic 
feeling in many an old Japanese coloured print than in dozens 
of pictures hung in our galleries and exhibitions. 


* _ * + * * 


Gallery I.—The places of honour (the centre of each of the two 
long walls) in this room are taken respectively by Mr. Briton Riviere’s 
‘The Temptation in the Wilderness’ and Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s 
‘Flora and the Zephyrs.’ No two subjects could be more utterly 
opposed in character, in spirit, and in treatment. ‘The Tempta- 
tion’ shows us a dreary, stony wilderness, where, on a darkened 
ridge of rock in the centre, sits the solitary bowed figure, above 
whose head a star shines in a threatening sky, while the angry sun- 
set burns low, fierce, and ill-boding along the length of the sombre 
horizon. A snake wriggles at His feet, and a fox sneaks craftily 
away under the shadow of the rocks. The whole picture is low and 
subdued in tone, in keeping with the solemnity of the subject and 
the symbolism of its creatures. But in this low key there is a mar- 
vellous variety of colours, especially among the rocks in the fore- 
ground. The face of the Divine figure is hidden, but agony is 
finely expressed in the clasped hands. Perhaps nothing is more 
characteristic of a great painter than the way in which he makes 
the hands alive with the character of the person represented and the 
emotions of the moment. 

‘Flora and the Zephyrs’ is full of light, movement, colour ; it is 
a lyric poem, full of bright fancies. Its fine, rich harmonies of 
purples, reds, greens, and blues, the gentle, refined heads of Flora’s 
attendants, and the profusion of flowers, seem to be indeed sym- 
bolic of the fulness and pleasure of life. The curious straight 
haired girls are quite characteristic of the art of Mr. Waterhouse, 
and in this and his other examples in the exhibition a strong family 
likeness may be traced, 

This gallery is also conspicuous for several fine portraits, the 
strongest of which are, perhaps, by Mr. Sargent (Nos. 63 and 69). 
In these there is little evidence of laboured execution ; the handling 
is swift and certain, and each has that supreme quality of a fine 
portrait—a projection of soul and character. ‘The drawing is 
superb in its truth and effectiveness, and the hands are espe ially 
fine ; and in this connection a most interesting comparison may be 
made between the many portraits scattered up and down these 
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rooms. In some the hands are tapered, and elegantly built on the 
model of a glove-maker’s stand ; in others they are instinct with 
life, and are real flesh «nd blood on a structure of strong bone. 
The portrait of the child (No. 37) by Mr. J. J. Shannon is charm- 
ing in its difficult scheme—a white dress with white flowers. The 
masterly way in which the hair is painted should be noticed in all the 
portraits by this artist, who contrives, by a few broad strokes of 
colour exactly changing in tone to express light and shade, to give 
the light, delicate, essential nature of hair. A weaker artist would 
give laborious lines, with a danger of representing gold wire rather 
than locks The strong, powerful head (No, 23) by Professor 
Herkomer is full of virile strength, and, like most of this artist’s 
work, is a model of character painting 

The landscape (No. 42) by Mr. Alfred Parsons is a delightful 
example of this artist’s work—-always beautiful in colour and form, 
full of atmosphere and depth, and thoroughly typical of English 
rural scenery, The trees are painted in broad, rich masses of 
foliage ; and the purple bloom in the foreground, with the broken 
yellow and greys throughout, forms a most pleasant harmony with 
the numerous greens. Landscape may be conceived in thany veins, 
In Mr. Briton Riviere’s picture, mentioned above (No, 22), it is 
treated in harmony with the emotions of the figure, precisely as the 
great dramatists make nature sympathise with the feelings of the 
dramatis persona, Lear's rage on a quiet, sunny heath would lose 
half its force ; the blinding lightning and howling wind seem to be 
but natural accompaniments to his uncontrolled passion. <A very 
different conception is that of Mr. Waterlow’s (‘ The Lonely Church,’ 
No. 238), where the large open sky, the uncultivated heath, the 
quiet, browsing sheep, and the partly-ruined church appeal to us 
like a poem on ‘ Solitude.’ 

In Gallery II., one of the most striking works is No. 123 
(‘ Bracken’), by Mr. La Thangue. As an example of powerful 
drawing in the figures of the old woman and the youth nothing 
could be finer. The colour, too—rich red brown in harmony with 
the sunlit yellow grass—is most striking ; but perhaps the most 
notable feature in the picture is the masterly way in which the face 
of the old woman is expressed. The deep, heavy shades remind 
one forcibly of Rembrandt’s work, with which Mr. La Thangue is 
no doubt in sympathy. This picture, too, like many another in 
this year’s Academy, shows the influence on modern art of the 
French school of Millet and Bastien Lepage, whose subjects were 
taken very largely from peasant life. Their art, too, was a protest 
against the vulgar idea that conventional prettiness and highborn 
dignity are more worthy of treatment than the ‘simple annals of 
the poor.’ ‘lwo fine pictures, No. 929, Gallery X., by Mr. La 
Thangue, and No. 552, Gallery VII., by Mr. Clausen, are tho- 
roughly characteristic of this modern schvol. 

The ‘ King Lear’ (No, 138) by Mr. Edwin Abbey, by its size and 
its brilliant colour, will at once attract the attention. All who know 
Mr. Abbey’s splendid black-and-white drawings in //arfer’s will be 
prepared to nnd here excellent draughtsmanship aad strong cha- 


racter, The curious, mysteriously wicked faces of Goneril and 
Regan on the left are wel! contrasted with the quiet beauty of 
Cordelia in the centre. The fine group composed of the departing 


king and his attendants on the right are worthy of attention. Apart 
from the colour of his pictures, Mr. Abbey is one.of the finest 
draughtsmen in the Academy, and his faces have a peculiar charm. 

A curious difference may be seen in No. 170, ‘ Going to the Pro- 
cession,’ in which Mr, Logsdail gives us a most realistic presenti- 
ment of two brightly-clad figures, set off by a mass of time-coloured 
marble in the background. Like the ‘ Fisherman’s Courtship’ 
(No. 161), by Mr. Henry Woods, the aim of the artist is to give 


something bright and beautiful, without much attempt at character 


or motive 

The portrait of the Duchess of Somerset (No, 179), by Sir E. J. 
Poynter, a ufords, im its smooth, carefully-painted, minute, 
Academic style, a strong contrast to the portrait (No. 114) by Mr. 
J. J. Shannon, whose careful carelessness, by its strength and ex- 
pression of soul, appeals more convincingly to those who delight in 


Reynolds and Gainsborough. 


Gallery III. contains many works by Royal Academicians, The 


most striking in colour and in subject is ‘ The Guards’ Cheer’ 
(No. 198), by Mr. Hubert Herkomer. The strongly-painted heads 
of these veterans are among the finest things in the Academy ; and 
the happy ide owing part of the Guards’ Monument above, 
and the entwined Union Jack below, is calculated to inspire with 


ardour those whose patriotism needs artificial awakening. But 


Mr. Herkomer excels in the heads of old people ; one has only to 
recall his ‘ Charterhouse,’ * Evening,’ and many others of similar 
subjects, to be convinced of that ‘ 

The landscape, ‘ In a Welsh Valley’ (No. 188), by Mr. Leader, 
is one quite in the vein of this popular painter, who knows how to 
make the best use of exactly those natural beauties that are attrac- 


tive even to the least observant. Everyone can appreciate the de- 


lightful effect of trees and hills reflected in water, or of trees seen 
against an evening sky, or of light pools left by heavy rain on a 
darkening moor. Such are the schemes of most of Mr. Leader’s 
paintings, and they account for the great interest always taken in 
the works of this capable artist. 

But many people would prefer ‘A Summer’s Day’ (No. 199), by 
Mr. David Murray, with its beautiful ‘ values’ or truthful rendering 
of atmospheric effects. See how finely the bridge and the hills be- 
yond are made to take their true position in depth of space by the 
gradual softening of both their colour and their outlines. Other 
very notable works in this gallery are ‘Trouble’ (No. 243), by Mr. 
Orchardson ; ‘An Offering’ (No. 277), by Mr. Dicksee, ‘ Les 
Petites Amies’ (No. 252), by M. Bouguereau; ‘A Portrait’ 
(No. 292), by Mr. Ouleou ; ‘The Conversion of Paula’ (No. 286), 
by Mr. Alma-Tadema ; and ‘The Ash Grove’ (No. 227), by Mr. 
G. D. Leslie. 

In the first, the fine, sweeping figure of the woman is most 
striking, and the energy of grief shown by the one tightly-clasped 
hand of the man is a most powerful conception. The whole tragedy 
of the story can be pieced together, just as in so many other ex- 
tremely artistic works by Mr. Orchardson. ‘The Offering’ is full 
of fine draughtmanship and excellent colour. ‘ Les Petites Amies’ 
is a noble example of rich modelling of surfaces. The feet of the 
two children are especially fine in this particular, and the hands 
are exquisitely drawn. The marble in ‘ The Conversion of Paula’ 
is, of course, marvellously painted, perhaps better than anything 
else in this thoroughly representative work of Mr. Alma-Tadema, 
whose minute rendering of leaves, fruit, ornaments, and textures 
shows the force of his early Flemish training. In those days there 
was, in Belgium, a vo/¢e face in favour of the careful technique that 
had made Flemish art renowned in past times, A comparison of Mr. 
Alma-Tadema’s work with the work both of the early Flemish and 
Dutch schools in the National Gallery would be found interesting. 

‘The Ash Grove’ is a beautiful harmony of colour running 
through the complete gamut of greens, and resulting in a work of 
charming and restful character. 

We have little space for referring to all the important pictures to 
be found in the remaining galleries, but there are several which 
stand out pre-eminent. In Gallery IY. Mr. G. F. Watts exhibits 
one of his characteristic works—‘ Love Triumphant ’—triumphant 
over death and time. Like everything by Mr. Watts, the colour in 
this is rich and harmonious, with reds and blues predominant ; the 
‘handling’ is neither smooth nor square, but the paint has a 
peculiar broken look, and shows the colours dragged one into 
another. ‘The flesh-tints are remarkably fine, though, of course, 
the great age of the painter accounts for some falling off from 
what we have been accustomed to in his more notable works ‘ Love 
and Life,’ ‘ Cardinal Manning,’ and his wonderful portraits at the 
National Portrait Gallery—a liberal education in themselves. Mr. 
Watts belongs to that class of artists who paint with a purpose in 
opposition to the schools which assert that neither ethics nor morals 
fall at all within the province of art. The clever ‘ Memories’ (No. 
298), by Mr. Arthur Hacker, is full of a blaze of poppies painted in 
masterly style ; the swift, sure touch and broad stroke could come 
only as the result of perfect knowledge. On the side wall, at a few 
feet distance, is another work, ‘In Fields Elysian’ (No. 305), also 
representing 2 girl amid poppies. But in this latter, the flowers are 
treated rather as parts of a design ; scattered, solid pieces of red to 
harmonise with other brilliant colours, The beautiful ‘ Val d’ Aosta’ 
(No. 321), by Mr. J. MacWhirter, is especially notable for its values 
and its suggestive impressionism ; that is to say, the fine colours in 
the road-side shrine and the trees beside it are put in to form an out- 
line without having the appearance of a carefully drawn study filled 
with ——- colours. Moreover, the changes in colour due to 
the atmosphere are most skilfully rendered. Two fine portraits, 
‘Mrs. Pattison’ (No. 325), by Mr. Orchardson, and ‘ Miss Muriel 
Lubbock ’ (No. 345), by Mr. Tuke, will arrest the attention, both by 
their fine expression of feeling and character, and by their beauty 
of drawing. Mr. Orchardson generally schemes his pictures in rich 
browns, to which this is no exception ; and in this he forms a con- 
trast to Mr. Tuke, whose colours are in lighter key. In ‘ Weary 
Waiting’ (No. 355), by C. E. Perugini, we have another example of 
the smooth, carefully finished paintings that are always associated 
with the name of this artist. The drawing is beautiful and exact, 
and the whole reminds us very strongly of the technique of the 
late Lord Leighton. The refined head of the woman, and the 
delicate hands, are also in keeping in this comparison ; and the 
picture is eminently one ‘to live with.’ 

Very few animal pictures appear in this year’s Academy. One of 
the most notable is ‘A Broken Solitude’ (No. 356), by Mr. John Swan, 
who always, like Mr. Briton Riviere, gives us real flesh and blood 
settled on solid bone. In these bears’ heads one can readily see 
where the skin is drawn firm and taut over the underlying hard 
structure, or where the softer fleshy parts quiver. There is very 
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little opportunity here to form harmonious colouring, but the large 
number of tones of yellowish-white are worth noticing. ‘ The 
Letter’ (No. 365), by Mr. Forbes, will undoubtedly be considered 
one of the pictures of the year. It might almost be called a har- 
mony in blue and gold, for the evening twilight is finely contrasted 
with the yellow light striking on the faces and figures at the open 
door. There is nothing dramatic in the situation, yet this every- 
day incident affects us, by the evident truth to homely village 
character, that the painter has probably learnt to know intimately 
from his long sojourn in Cornwall fishing villages. 


The small Gallery Y. is notable for the well-painted rocks and 
sea in No. 420, by Mr. Peter Graham ; and for the poetic ‘A Moor- 
land Road’ (No. 427), by Mr. E. A. Waterlow. The latter artist 
affects those moods of nature that would appeal most powerfully to 
poets of the Lake school, and this present picture is full of the 
suggestiveness of a poem by Wordsworth. We can see miles into 
the distance ; and it is just this true atmospheric quality that lends 
so much charm to Mr. Waterlow’s work. 


Gallery VI. contains the great cartoon designed by Mr. Seymour 
Lucas for the Royal Exchange (No. 449). The skilful drawing always 
associated with the name of this artist is abundantly present in this 
picture, especially in the figures of the Conqueror, of the kneeling 
citizen, and of the central standing dignitary. The scheme of colour 
is very striking : reds and yellows, which might of themselves have 
a crude effect, being skilfully relieved by the massive white pillar in 
the centre. ‘The Still Evening’ (No. 450) gives us one of those 
schemes of colour we are accustomed to from Mr. Colin Hunter ; 
rich deep reds, blues, and purples. These often occur in boats 
heavily laden with sea-weed, while in the background Scotch hills 
deeply blue in the evening light form a rich harmony with the 
peacock-blue waves below. Another picture of Oriental colour is 
No. 475, by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, an artist who is rapidly making 
a name for his Biblical illustrations conceived in a modern spirit, 
but with all the mystery we associate with the East. 

Gallery VII.—No. 529 in this room is a good example of the work 
of Mr. C. Napier Hemy, who is quite at home among the boats 
and boatmen of a stormy Cornish coast. This is no exception to 
his generally successful rendering of rough-tumbling seas ; and his 
fishermen are certainly not London models dressed up for the occa- 
sion. The work of Mr. William Stott, of Oldham, is well repre- 
sented by ‘ Autumn’ (No. 566) in this room; and by ‘The Happy 
Valley’ (No. 614) inGallery VIII. This artist’s work is decidedly un- 
common, and is full of imagination. His figures are generally placed 
amid a wealth of flowers, so that sometimes they appear to be of 
secondary importance. But as mere beautiful combinations of line 
and colour, apart from the poetic nature of their subjects, these 
pictures are of great interest as being almost medizval in feeling. 
One can readily think of these men and maidens as fresh from the 
pages of Spenser’s ‘ Fairy Queen.’ The tendency of modern English 
art is admirably shown in ‘A Fairy Tale’ (No. 591) and ‘October 
Sunlight’ (No. 596)—a tendency to leave the severely academic 
style, as exemplified in Sir E. A. Poynter’s work, and to seek for 
new methods of expression. The difficult drawing of the figures in 
‘An Idyll of the Sea’ (No. 621), by Mr. Tuke, is worthy of note ; 
and it is not too much to say that a less skilful artist would have 
made the figure on the right almost deformed in such an exacting 
pose. 

Summing up in general terms, one may say the present Academy 
is above all remarkable for its fine portraits ; next for several beau- 
tiful landscapes; and, perhaps, least notable for pictures that may 
be considered religious or of the gere order. 

The Academy, too, has thrown open its doors more freely to men 
whose methods are almost revolutionary, and even the smpressionists 
are not totally unrepresented. 


In addition to the special features SKETCHING 
FROM NATURE and HOW TO STUDY GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE, announced on page 26, the 
following contributions appear in ‘THE PRAC- 
TICAL TEACHER’S ART MONTHLY’ for July, 
now ready, price 2d. 

Well-known Pictures. VI. The Hay Wain. By J. 
Constable, R.A., with full-page reproduction of 
picture and description. 

Schoolroom Decoration in America. Fully illustrated. 
From a Special Correspondent. 

‘Home Arts and Crafts’ at the Royal Albert Hall, 
with 3 pages illustrated. 

Illustrated Prize Competitions, &c. 


MR. J. PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


‘ Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride.’ 
~ VERY practical teacher knows, or should know, that for 
the accommodation of the children of those teachers who, 
overcome by the heavy burden of teaching, prematurely die, 
two orphan homes have been provided, the older one for boys 
at Peckham, the more recent one for girls at Sheffield. For 
some years it has been painfully evident that the Peckham 
home fails to supply either sufficient or efficient accommoda- 
tion for the boys, and it has been felt that another home 
must be provided. The seriousness of this needs no emphasis. 
The site alone must cost thousands of pounds, and a like sum 
must inevitably be provided for bricks and mortar. Hence 
there has been much heart searching and discussion of ways 
and means. Matters had gone so far that a committee was 
appointed to seek a suitable site—preferably in London or its 
suburbs—although it was not at all clear how the money- 
chest of the Orphanage and Benevolent Committee could be 
replenished to such an extent as to make it equal to the 
demands that would have to be made upon it in order te 
realise the desire for a new orphanage. Things had been in 
this perplexing condition for some months when it occurred 
to the committee to bring their needs under the notice of 
Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, of whose generosity more anon, 
It will be easily understood that teachers, from the Cheviots 
to Land’s End, were moved to an enthusiastic access of grati- 
tude by the kindly munificent response made by Mr. J. Pass- 
more Edwards in offering to build an orphanage for boys on 
condition that the teachers themselves should provide a suit 
able site for the same. How to raise money towards the 
purchase of this site is the question of questions to-day in 
the London Associations. Ten thousand pounds is the not 
inconsiderabie sum required, but, large as is the amount, 
London will rise to the occasion, and ere long we shall be 
able to announce that not only has a site been chosen, but 
that it also has been paid for. In the meantime a few par- 
ticulars concerning the generous philanthropist who, by his 
timely offer, has brought this question of the proper housing 
of the orphaned sons of deceased teachers within measureable 
distance of solution, cannot fail to interest all well-wishers 
of the teaching profession. 

Mr. Edwards was born at the little Cornish village of 
Blackwater in 1824. From the first he was an intrepid, un- 
compromising reformer. Whilst yet but a stripling he detied 
the wrath of the mayor of Penzance by persisting in distribut- 
ing throughout the towns and villages of Cornwall the litera- 
ture of the Anti-Corn Law League. Even threats of imprison- 
ment did not deter him from a continuance of his efforts to 
further the good work of Cobden, Bright, Fox, and Villiers. 

Londoners will know Mr. Edwards best as the proprietor of 
the £cho, that pioneer of the now ubiquitous halfpenny 
newspaper, It was the editing and publishing of the “cho, as 
well as the writing of much of its contents, that occupied the 
energies of Mr. Edwards when, as a young man, he sought 
a wider sphere of action, and left Blackwater for the metro 
polis. The success of England’s first halfpenny newspaper 
has not been more conspicuous than its earnest desire to 


improve the minds, the morals, and the material prosperity of 


its thousands of readers. This is admitted by those who 
hold views diametrically opposed to those of Mr. Edwards. 
To the £cho has been added the Weekly Times and F-cho, 
the Building News, and the Young Mechanic, all of which 
have been successful, and deservedly so. And so it has come 
about, that the Cornish lad has waxed rich in steadily pursuing 
his chosen ré/e of reformer. It is not surprising that so 
earnest a believer in a forward policy should endeavour to 
find a seat in Parliament in order the more effectually to urge 
forward the reforms that he so ardently desired and so 
unremittingly advocated. Accordingly, in 1880, we find 
Mr. Edwards wooing the electors of the cathedral city of 
Salisbury, and this so successfully as to win a seat for the 
Liberal party, Salisbury being represented after the General 
Election of 1880 entirely by Liberal members, Messrs. Grenfell 
and Edwards, instead of by one, as aforetime. In 1885 Mr. 
Edwards just failed to be elected for Rochester, being beaten 
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by Colonel Hughes Hallett, who had a majority of two hun- 
dred votes. Those who have followed the subsequent careers 
of those two rivals for the representation of Rochester will 
not be able to escape the reflection that it was a bad day’s 
work done when Hallett defeated Edwards. But whether in 
Parliament or out of it, the reforming zeal of Mr. Edwards 
knew no cessation or relaxation. The abolition of the Corn 
Laws, the extension of the Franchise, land reform, the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment and compulsory vaccination are a 
few of the many public questions for the solution of which 
Mr. Edwards has lent his pen and lightened his pocket. 
articular reference should be made to the connection of 
Mr. Edwards with the Peace Society. For several years he 
was a valued member of the Executive Committee of this 
admirable society. Readers of the c/o will know how con- 
sistently and how earnestly Mr. Passmore Edwards has con- 


tinued, in season and out of season, to impress upon them the 
necessity for the substitution of arbitration for the horrors of 
war, and, when at length man 


kind has turned from the mad 
ness of wholesale slaughter to 
the sanity of the judicial settle 
ment of disputes, no small 
amount of the credit for this 
rational step will be due to Mr, 
Passmore Edwards and_ his 
kevho. And now that the re 
former has happily become rich 
in the pursuit of his aim, it 1s 
surely in accordance with the 
fitness of things that he should 
have developed into a philan 
thropist, not, however, of the 
unreflective and indiscriminate 
kind ‘One and all’ is the 
noble motto of his’ beloved 
Cornwall, and to benefit one and 
all is clearly the fixed idea of 
Mr. Edwards. ‘ All,’ in his case, 
includes not only his contem 
porarics, but also poster ty both 
near and remot Hear what 
he himself says as to his aim. 
‘My purpose, therefore, in pro 
viding additional ameliorative 
and educational agencies is to 
protect, nurture, and build up 
the weak, and to afford ample 
opportunities for the strong to 


do the best for themselves 
nd the community. And 
this, in my opinion, must be 
done more energetically, more 
eenerally, and more” sys 


tematically than hitherto, or 
England may be distanced 


in the supreme race to MR. PASSMORI 


which nations will be sum 

moned during the coming century. If the British people 
wisely use the historic, geographical, educational and industrial 
dvantages withia their reach, or which are likely to be soon 
placed there, they will be equal to a higher destiny than they 


have vet attained lo assist in this work has been my 
dream and my aim.’ Surely these are the words of a true 
son of England, jealous, as becomes a patriot, of the weal of his 


fatherland, even when his own ashes shall have been mingled 
with the dust of the earth. But let us turn from words to 
deeds. Before us as we write lies a book, the pages of which 
are ornamented with the elevations of twenty-five comely and 
even imposing buildings. What do they represent ? Simply 
Mr. k-.dwards’ ‘contribution to the stream of individual and 


organised endeavour made during a notable yeal of a notable 
reign for the general good ;’ for the whole of these twenty-five 
institutional buildings are the outcome of Mr. Passmore 
ldward enerosity, all of them having been finished, o1 

in between Sept jth, 1 and Sept. 2 3rd, 1897, z.¢. in 
the Diamond Jubilee Year This does not by any means 
‘ lete e tale -dwards’ well-doing in this conn 
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tion, for, when the whole of the buildings that he has promised 
to erect shall have been completed, their number will be sixty! 
Thin: of the good that will accrue to thousands upon thou- 
sands both in the present and future from the judicious use 
of these buildings, and so try to realise what this experiment 
in practical patriotism really represents. An analysis of the 
twenty-five Jubilee buildings already referred to will make 
this attemp: to gauge the usefulness of Mr. Edwards’ philan- 
thropy even more clear. ‘Ten of the Institutions illustrated 
are Public Libraries, which the ratepayers have undertaken 
to maintain ; two are Public Libraries and Technical Schools 
combined ; and three will be devoted exclusively to artistic, 
scientific, and industrial education ; four—the Homes for 
Epileptics—are jointly ameliorative and industrial ; five are 
essentially ameliorative ; and one—the Settlement, Tavistock 
Place, Bloomsbury—will be ethical, social, and educational in 
spirit and aim.’ It would be difficult, indeed, to find a better 
application of ‘One and All’ than is supplied by the Passmore 
Edwards’ Institutional Build- 
ings. 

It is thought by some—and 
the thought is not an unnatural 
one—that Mr. Edwards is an 
ex-teacher, or at least that he 
has close connection with the 
teaching profession. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. Mr. 
Edwards’ generous and grati- 
fying offer is simply the outcome 
of his desire to benefit his 
kind, and of his belief in the 
humanising influence of the 
teacher, and hence in his claims 
upon society. It is the milk 
of human kindness working 
within a more than usually 
benevolent disposition that has 
produced such a stroke of good 
fortune for the charities ‘with 
which the name of Passmore 
Edwards will ever be gratefully 
connected. 

* THE PRACTICAL TEACHER’ 
is anxious to assist in the good 
work of fulfilling the condition 
laid down by Mr. Edwards as 
an indispensable _ preliminary 
to his benefaction. Hence 
we are willing, with the per- 
mission of Mr. Edwards, to 
reprint an_ enlarged portrait 
of our benefactor on superfine 
paper, if the Executive or Or- 
phanage Council of the National 
Union of Teachers will agree to 
issue it to the various Associa- 

EDWARDS. tions for sale at 6d. per copy ; 
the whole of the proceeds, with- 
out any deduction whatever for printing and paper, to go to 
the Site Fund. A goodly sum may result from the carrying 
out of this plan, for surely every teacher will like to 
have a copy of the print; especially as by purchasing the 
portrait he will be privileged to contribute a mite towards 
the better housing of the fatherless ones of his brethren who 
have fallen by the way. 

In conclusion, we are assured that we but express the 
opinion of all our fellows in describing Mr. Passmore Edwards 
as one of the worthy few who 

Reflect that life, like every other blessing 
Derives its value from its use alone ; 

Not for itself, but for a nobler end 

The Eternal gave it—and the end was virtue. 


M. Mieille, Professor at the Lycée of Tarbes, and well known 
to our readers as the founder of the successful * Interna- 
tional Correspondence Scheme’ will shortly contribute to 

the ‘ Practical Teacher’ a second paper on ‘ Education 

in France.’ 
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BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


PETER PROUDFOOT, M.A., 
Stickit Minister and Dominie. 


PY AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR, 


| lapel estat has already found in the ‘stickit minister’ a 

subject not unpicturesque and not unlovable. The 
dominie, too, has been annexed by more than one novelist ; 
he has, indeed, suffered many things from many writers, some 
of whom may have aimed at thus paying off old scores, seeing 
that they had no doubt suffered many things from many 
dominies—deservedly so, if not sufficiently so, to judge from 
their works. While the dominie gva dominie is not new, the 
dominie, as represented by Peter Proudfoot, M.A., in Mr. 
john A. Steuart’s notable new story, 7e Minister of Stat 
Heinemann), is distinctly new, and is moreover distinctly true 
in art. The dominie of this type does not now exist,—environ- 
ment, too strong for heredity, has at last compassed his ex- 
tinction, seeing that well- nigh a complete (professional) genera- 
tion has elapsed since 1872, during which time the conditions 
have been somewhat unfavourable to the class referred to. As 
a matter of fact, possibly no dominie of this special variety 
has ever existed ; but if not, it was necessary to invent one, 
and the invention has been well done, leaving little room for 
further improvement. 

The dominie, it should be explained, was not the ‘ Minister 
of State’; this rank, however, was ultimately attained by his 
pupil, Evan Kinloch, the hero of the tale, who is introduced 
to us as herd-boy to his uncle, Neil MacGregor, somewhere 
on the ‘ Celtic fringe’ of Scotland, which occupies part of the 
county of Perthshire. The first book of the tale covers the 
career of the hero as herd-boy and ‘ ha’flin’ (explained lucidly 
in a footnote), and is entitled by the author ‘Arcadia.’ ‘#7 
ego in Arcadia, but for all the condensed ‘deviltry’ which 
farm-life gives scope for, commend us to Mr. Steuart’s pre 
sentation of Arcadia, with Evan Kinloch to keep things lively. 

As the result of a temporary difference of opinion with a 
vicious horse, Evan spends some time under the doctor’s care. 
Then, partly through the good-natured whim of a rich financier, 
who was residing for the time in ‘ Arcadia,’ he rises from 
convalescence to get his chance as a scholar. so far as that 
may be realized with the help of Peter Proudfoot, M.A. 

Here again the author shows much originality of concep- 
tion. The ploughboy who goes to college is not unknown in 
fiction, nor 1n real life, we may add. But in fiction this gifted 
youth rarely aims at anything higher than the pulpit, ard 
sometimes dies after winning all the best prizes. Mr. Steuart 
rears his plant in the ‘ kailyard,’ but he has the outlook of a 
landscape gardener, and transplants him to the wider field 
afforded by the English Bar and the House of Commons. 
And for the rearing of a plant strong enough for such a change 
of climate, he has been constrained to invent an ‘ adequate 
cause’ in the person of this unique dominie. 

On our first glimpse of the man we are not drawn to him. 


‘Burnside School in those days had an unique reputation, not 
wholly scholastic. Mr. Peter Proudfoot, the sole director of its 
destinies, was a dominie of an uncommon stamp—original, ironic, 
and inveterately addicted to having his own way. As no School 
Board hampered him with its omniscience, and Government in- 
spectors gave him a wide berth, he treated the raw material 
submitted to him precisely according to his humour, which was 
often odd and occasionally outrageous. He bore sway with a big 
hlack ruler, which he used energetically, and generally with perfect 
impartiality, on the principle that useful knowledge is best imparted 


by muscular force.’ 


So far he appears as the ordinary stage dominie, with the 
conventional stage properties. This, however, shows Mr. 
Proudfoot at his worst, and, we think, our author at his 
weakest. Any one could draw a dominie of this pattern ; it 
has been done so often. But things soon become more 
interesting. Even Burnside School had its annual exami- 
nations. 

‘His titular overseers were the Rev. Robert Whittock and the 
kev. Murdoch Macnair, representing the interests of the Estab- 
ished and Free Kirks respectively. Once a year, usually in spring, 
these grave and eminent ministers of the gospel examined the 
hildren in the shorter Catechism, the doctrinal parts of the Bible, 
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and some other subjects, including such easy arithmetic, geography, 
and grammar as they chanced themselves to remember.’ 

We see more of our dominie when this ordeal was over, and 
the rival pastors— 

; having exchanged cold civilities with the dominie, 
woul 1 go * off with some of the more prosperous members of thei 
congregations to regale on such varieties of choice goose, turkey, 
or lamb, of cream, fresh butter, and scone as a farm atlorded, and 
expose each other’s errors in doctrine, 

‘Mr. Proudfoot, left in the loneliness of his academy, cheered 
himself with a drop of mountain dew, commenting between whiles 
to empty benches on the amenity and enlightenment of the pulpit 

***A pair of Daniels” he would observe between the pulls 
‘*yea, Daniels come to judgment. As wise, by the great gods, a 
Balaam’s beast that spoke oracles. Asinus vulgaris, which is to 
say a tameass. Most learned cuddies ! Most reverend jackasses ! 

And yet he had one day hoped to fill a pulpit of his ow 
But now 

‘« Glorious old Homer !”’ he would exclaim, in companies whos« 
blissful ignorance made them wonder whether he were mad o1 
merely tipsy. ‘Glorious old Homer! Oh, thou sublime, black 
gui urdly old bacchs anal, touch thy servant’s lips with the Prome thean 
fire! Lord! it’s worth ten frosty religions.”’ 

Evan’s first lesson from this curious teacher was in itself a 
curiosity. The master produced an old university calendar, 
from which the boy read, 

*FACULTY OF ARTS 
HuMANITY. 
Winter Session, 1—. Senior Cla 
1. Peter Proudfoot (medal) 
GREEK, 
Winter Session, 18—. Senior Cla 
1. Peter Proudfoot (medal). 
GRADUATES IN ARTS. 
Hlonours List, i—. 
Classics : Class 1.—Proudfoot, Peter.’ 

***] want to see your name in the calendar. You can putil 
there, if you like. ' And when your name is there,” he 
went on, ‘you'll avoid ‘the road some of us have travelled.” 

Dominic Proudfoot at last sees an opportunity of doing real 
work in his own sphere,—for to the old-time dominie teaching 
the ‘three R’s’ to the youngsters of ‘school age’ was merely 
an unavoidable but irksome interruption to the solid achieve 
ment of sending up scholars whose names would appear in the 
bursary lists and by-and-bye in the prize lists of the various 
universities. That very night he tramped into Aberfouric for 
the necessary books for his pupil ; the tramp home is indescrib 
able, save in the words of our author, and space forbids our 
quoting these. The scene which ensued when Neil Macgregot 
met the dominie (the parcel of books tied round his nec k to 
ensure their safety) arm-in-arm with Lauchie Duff, the fiddle: 
poacher, smuggler, and so forth, both ‘ gloriously fou’,’ is one 
of the funniest things to be found even in this book. 

Evan as a pupil develops no less power than Evan did as a 
herd-boy, though on different lines. 

***He is like an engine of unlimited capacity,” the delighted 
domine would exclaim. ‘* Ordinary tests are no use, 
a ton, it’s all the same. Amazing, perfectly amazing ! 
keep this up, and no tether will bind or hold him. 

*** He’s wonderful,” the dominie weuld repeat. ‘Now, thoug! 
I have taken my bits of honours in the classics myself, I forge! 
things; but he never forgets anything. Swiftness and exactnes 
combined—I never knew the like of it, never ere mind, I know 
something of students.’’’ 


An ounce or 
Let him but 


Froni Burnside School Evan passed on to Aberfourie 
Academy, where his struggles, physical and intellectual, are 
crowned with the same uniform success. In constructing his 
hero, Mr. Steuart has followed the example of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in defining his ideal of a man of family, giving him a 
first-class outfit, which, after all, costs nothing. ‘lo ourselves, 
however, the interesting point in the development of the story 
is not the career of the hero, strongly and vigorously described 
though it be, but rather the influence of the pupil on his 
master. Let us glance at the reprobate old dominie ere he 
sends his scholar out to the wider world of the university. 

***T owe you much, sir,’’ said Evan in a low tone. 

*** We'll not speak of that,” rejoined the dowinie. ‘* What we 

have done, we have done; and as to owing, that’s chiefly between 
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your Maker and yourself. 
+} 


Hie gave you the brains ; you used 
vem— your auld dominie just tried to show you how. And that 
rings me to my point—and mind, I’m not speaking as your 
ominie now, I cannot be that any more, but as a friend.’’ He 
softly caressed the hand he held. ‘A friend, laddie ; a good deal 
the waur o’ the wear, but proud of you, and seeing your possibilities 
as perhaps you cannot see them yourse’f ; and in a word, this is 
what | haveto say: You have got your chance, It is said that 
every one of us gets a chance at least once in a lifetime ; some have 
many chances, but all have one each. Yours has come ; and as 
you value the love of them who love you, as you desire peace of 
mind, and would avoid the gnawings of remorse, do not miss it. 
lake the tide that leads on to fortune ; hoist sail, and out into the 
deep. Only when you are sailing gallantly with all your canvas 
et, ‘say | taught thee, found thee a way—a sure and safe one— 
though thy master missed it.’”’ 


A further word of advice will bear quotation :— 


** Four years—that’s your time. Four years and first-class 
honours ; no mere passes, please. No cramming, no congestion, 
learning at a dead heat to-day what you'll forget with a raving 
headache to-morrow. That way lies disaster. You're in a hurry to 
yet through? Well! just sit down on your hurry. You'll find it a 
most wholesome and profitable exercise. Of the spur I need not 
peak. That’s not needed. Kather would I say, ca’ canny. For 

| I'm a dominic, there’s not an honour in Edinburgh University 
that's worth a brain fever. ‘The superstition that whom the gods 


ve die young is musty and out of fashion. [Don’t for the sake of 
pretty and pathetic epitaph quench a light which no skill can 
relume . . In the grammar of life the great verbs are To be 
nd To do. ‘The others are barely worth conjugating. The picture 
of the white-faced scholar dying as be grasps the prize has been 
rawn ad nauseam, It's the facile means by which gushy poets 
and story-tellers and moralists pump the tears of old wives of both 


”? 
sexes, ’” 


Future chroniclers of Drumtechty and the brier- bushes 
thereof ple ase take notice !| 

Mr. Steuart’s central thought as regards the dominie is a 
powerful one, and is delightfully developed by many subtle 
and original touches ; in bringing to the light of knowledge 
the soul of his pupil, he brought back from its wanderings in 
the miry sloughs into which it had so long wandered another 
soul—his own ; the boy and the man were henceforth knit 
tovether in the bonds of an amor intellectualis warmer but 
no less pure and lofty than that of the Jewish pantheist. 

Of the evolution of the Minister of State we have not room 
to speak, nor is it our function to tell thestory. His successes 

many, almost too many ; his one great failure, when love 
and talents failed to win the race against gold ; his public 
career, with its dramatic incidents—these things make up a 

tory of quite unusual vigour and ability. Here we must devote 
what space we can to our special friend the dominie. On one 
occasion when good news from Evan reached Burnside, we 
are told— 

‘The master talked Homer and Horace to the total exclusion of 
crops and prices, and swooped at one lightning bound from Achilles 
to Ivan. ‘Then Neil heard in plain language what he owed to 
Heaven in being selected of all the human race to be uncle to such 


a boy. 

*** And you would put him to muck lyres and break clods,” ex- 
laimed the enraptured dominie. **Oh, Beeotia, my country 
Ieeotia! Oh, Bottom, Creat wise Bottom !” 


‘ Neil retraced his steps pondering two strange things : one that 
the dominie had refused whisky, the other that he had spoken of 
his youth. 

‘++ ['m thinking,” remarked Neil to Lisspeth, in the confidential 

with which they commonly closed the day, ‘ I’m thinking 
ut Evan has put the dominie clean gyte.”’ 

‘Ifa man be gyte when he is whirled into the highest heaven of 
xaltation, Neil was right ; for Peter Proudfoot was not the uncon- 
idered dominie of Burnside that night, but the brilliant medallist, 
he best classic of his year, nay, of many years, the admired and 

envied of scholars of distinction. When the head is among the stars 
it 1s apt to be rather light 


Nor was this the last by many times ; every new triumph 
strikes a deeper chord in the dominie’s heart 

“Ay. ay,” he said aloud, ‘‘the eagle is born for the heights, 

und ours has gained the summit and stands alone in the unveiled 

iance of the sun, Well, well! I first taught him the use of his 

vings Fate and all its legions of devils cannot deprive me of that 

ur and satisfaction. My little Evan, the best scholar in all 

t Britain and Ireland ! my mischievous fighting rascal.’’ And 
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the tears fell faster the harder he tried to smile. ‘‘ Lord God of 
Jacob, how unsearchable are Thy ways! Two boys shall be herding 
kye and paidling in the burn together, the one shall be taken and 
the other left. Inscrutable, mysterious, past finding out. Double- 
first of Oxford, cock-nosed supercilious Oxford, and a Burnside 
scholar! A drunken reprobate of a schoolmaster, a broken-down, 
battered, discredited divinity man, God forgive him! was swirled 
like driftwood out of the great current of the world into the back- 
water of Burnside, that the child of destiny should have its chance, 
and the reprobate be recompensed tenfold.”’ 


When the hero returns with all his ‘ blushing honours,’ the 
scene is a memorable one, and is drawn with a rare insight 
into the warm Celtic nature of the good folks of Burnside. 
But we turn once more to Evan and the dominie :— 


‘Two days and two nights Evan was left in peace to his father 
and sister, and incidentally to his uncle, his aunt, and cousins if they 
cared to have him ; then the dominie appropriated him body and 
soul. What rare speech the two had by corrie and linn, and-among 
the broom and heather ; what joyous excursions they made through 
the realms of classic heathendom, were a long tale to tell. Homer 
and Horace, rake and cynic, the twin divinities of Burnside, were as 
boon companions. Plato, ‘‘ face of sunshine, heart of fire,” as the 
déminie called him, also graced the company ; and for diversity 
Aristophanes was there, tongue in cheek, eyebrow ironically arched. 
A later Aristophanes, one made in Germany, though bearing no 
Teutonic stamp, was specially introduced by Evan, to wit, Heinrich 
Heine. Over him the dominie slapped his leg. 

*** A rare rascal,” he would cry : ‘‘ Robbie Burns with a taint of 
universal culture. A shameless dog in a Christian era ; wit, scoffer, 
poser, libertine, heretic, philosopher, poet, don vivant ; a Jew with 
the most delicious vices of the Gentile, a Gentile with the savoury 
vices of a Jew ; an epitome of all that’s delightful and forbidden. 
As I live, our pious Bubblyjovk, the minister of the parish, shall 
know him.” 

‘Over Carlyle, whom Evan also introduced, there was a momen- 
tary wryness of mouth. But all at once Titanism and poetry took 
effect, and Mr. Proudfoot became a transcendentalist on the spot. 

*** A great epic poet,” he would exclaim of hishero. ‘* But why 
did inscrutable Heaven deny him the gift of song while vouchsafing 
it to so many intellectual babes and sucklings? In Elysium be it 
mine to grasp the hand of Thomas Carlyle.” 

‘ There were others a little lower than the angels and demigods. 
Matthew Arnold and Algernon Charles Swinburne were presented 
because they were fashionable at Oxford. Mr. Proudfoot fastened 
on them hungrily ; but feasted perhaps less royally than he ex- 
pected. 

*« Arnold,” he said, ‘‘ is as dainty a gentleman as ever essayed 
the task of Hercules in kid gloves. Lavender and pomade, sprink- 
lings of rose-water to keep a festering world sweet. Hey-dey ! 
grapes off thistles, and figs from blackthorns. Exquisite Matthew, 
wafting Sabean odours from Socratic robes. A School Inspector, 
you tell me. Lord, Lord ! how this world is given to irony. He 
offers sweetness and light, and is put to scare brainless brats who 
will not get their lessons. O grateful country! O discerning 
governors! Arnold has breathed the clarified atmosphere of 
Greece—in winter. He is like a starry night with a touch of frost 
—beautiful and chilly.”’ 

*** And what of his brother poet, sir?’ asked Evan. 

“* There we go at a bound to the tropics. From out the purple 
mists come haunting melodies, ravishing, passionate ; but the tune 
is beyond me.”’’ 


Of the dominie in London society, and at Oxford an 
honoured guest, we have not room to speak. Enough has 
been said to show that the character is a novel conception. 
But to see the picture in its details, the book must be read 
throughout. The caustic wit, and scathing repartee, the 
human tenderness, and all the rich detail in which the portrait 
is drawn, combine to make it one which will not soon fade 
from the memory. 

Many of the less prominent characters may be fairly de- 
scribed as masterpieces in their way, subject to the limitations 
which their subordinate parts impose on them. Neil Mac- 
gregor and his brother-in-law, David Kinloch, are true Celts, 
though of very diverse types. Lauchie Duff, the accomplished 
fiddler already referred to, is a perfect gem in his way—which 
is, to be sure, a very bad way indeed. The two principal 
female characters, the hero’s sister and his lost love, are 
charming studies. 

We lay down the book with the feeling that it is a good one, 
and we are strongly tempted to call it a great one. The author 
is ambitious, even daring at times. When he introduces the 


Another Inspector writes: ‘I think your Art Monthly an excellent publication.’ 
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great men of our age, scholars and statesmen, under their own 
names, or but thinly disguised, we feel that he is running a 
needless risk. When he essays to give us specimens of the 
forensic and political orations of the hero, which are described 
as masterpieces of eloquence, we hold our breath in suspense ; 
to avoid failure and disappointment here is all the success an 
author can hope for, but this success he fully gains. In these 
perils Mr. Steuart’s style is his salvation, for throug hout this book, 
as in everything else that we have seen from his pen, his style 
is strong, carefully polished, clear, and suited to the situation. 


Egypt in 1898. By G. W. Steevens. (W. Blackwood and Sons.) 
This talented author and brilliant correspondent has given to the 
world in a well printed and illustrated volume a number of recent 
special contributions on the subject of his visit to Egypt during the 
early months of the present year. Mr. Steevens possesses In an 
eminent degree the art of describing men, things, and places as he 
sees them, and has succeeded in presenting in a series of brightly- 
written papers some pictures of the actual life in Egypt of to-day. 
It is an appropriate book for holiday reading, and our readers will 
do well to buy or order it from the library. 

We append a list of recent publications for holiday reading :— 

The Mutineer. By Louis Becke and Walter Jeffrey. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

The Builders. By J. S. Fletcher. (Methuen.) 

Penelope’s Experiences in Scotland. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. (Gay and Bird.) 

The Millionaires. By Frankfort Moore. (Hutchinson.) 

The Girl at Cobhurst. By F. R. Stockton, (Cassell.) 

Simon Dale. By Anthony Hope. (Heinemann.) 

The Yicar. By Joseph Hatton. (Hutchinson. ) 

The Man of the Family. By F: Emily Phillips. (Mac- 
millan. ) 

A Minister of State. By J. A. Steuart. 

Shrewsbury. [By Stanley Weyman. (Longman.) 

Lucky Bargee. By Harry Lander. (C. A. Pearson.) 

The Tragedy of the Korosko. By Conan Doyle. (Smith, 
Elder. ) 

Sixpenny Editions : 

Robbery under Arms, By Rolf Boldrewood. (Macmillan.) 
The Comic Side of School Life. By H. J. Barker. (Jarrold.) 
John Holdsworth, Chief Mate, The Frozen Pirate, A 
Sea Queen, and A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. Clark 
Russell. (Sampson Low.) 
See also pages ii and iv of our advertisement pages. 
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HANDY GUIDES FOR HOLIDAY 
TRAVELLERS. 


F' )R the holiday traveller who wishes to gain all the enjoyment 

and benefit which may be obtained from his rambles, especi- 
ally for one who ventures on ground hitherto unknown to him, a 
Guide-book is indispensable. The only exception to this statement 
is perhaps in the case when one has the good fortune to be ‘ person- 
ally conducted’ by a friend who is thoroughly familiar with the 
district traversed, with all the ins and outs of the way, and with the 
language and customs of the people of the country. In such case, 
of course, the living voice becomes the best of substitutes for the 
written page. 

To the general recognition of this need for guidance, coupled with 
the ever-growing popularity of foreign travel as a meaus of valuable 
rational recreation, are due the numerous additions constantly being 
made to the publishers’ lists of handy guides for travellers. Many 
idmirable specimens of these books—produced in view of the 
approaching holiday season—have already reached us, and we feel 
bound to acknowledge the marked improvement in many respects 
which specially fit them for their purpose. , 

If we consider for a moment what are the most desirable features 
of a guide-book, we arrive almost immediately at this conclusion : 
It should be portable, that is, not bulky; it should contain all 
needful or important information ; it should be accurate and up-to- 
date. In its portability we should include suitable and substantial 
binding, so as not to wear shabby after short use ; and for the same 
reason the modern rounded corners are much to be commended, 
lo secure handiness with ample information the style should be 


concise, and ilowery detailed descriptions should be omitted. Of 
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course there is a use for descriptive works in which thoughtful 
observers have recorded their impressions and opinions ; but such 
books are apt to be in the way on journeys which are often too full 
of present experiences, and sometimes too hurried, to allow of the 
proper enjoyment of reflective literature. The time to read such 
books is before the journey by way of preparation, or after it to revive 
one’s pleasure. 

One of the most pleasing series of guides is that recently com- 
menced by Mr. Grant Allan, with Mr. GRANT RICHARDs for 
publisher. In this series volumes dealing with Paris and Florence 
have already appeared, but the one before us is a historical guide to 
the Cities of Belgium. The aim of the writer is not to give all 
those ordinary details about routes, fares, and accommodation which 
may be found in most guides, but to direct attention to everything 
which is specially worthy of notice in the famous cities visited. 
Hence there is much in the book that should be read at home before 
the visit is made, and this is printed within brackets. Objects of 
art and antiquity are treated chiefly from the historical point of 
view, and in such an attractive manner as might be expected from 
such a masterly hand as that of Mr. Grant Allan. The cities 
specially treated are Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, and Antwerp. The 
typography is clear, and the volume is neatly bound in olive-green 
cloth, with rounded corners. It should form part of the outfit of 
every teacher who visits Belgium, for it is in the truest sense of the 
word an educational guide. 

The Lake District of Norway and Holiday Tours to Sweden 
are two illustrated handbooks issued by THOMAS WILSON, Sons & 
Co,, Limirep, Hull. This firm runs a series of holiday tours to 
the South of Norway and to Sweden every week by their famous 
steamships Aol/o, Arioste, Cameo, Romeo, Tasso, Orlando, Angelo, 
and others. The routes described are very attractive, and the 
places visited in each case are of extreme interest. 

For the many holiday makers who enjoy ,coasting trips on the 
steamers which ply between places on our own coasts may be 
commended a érochure just published by Georck NEWNEs, 
LimirepD, under the title The Coast Trips of Great Britain 
Trips from London, compiled by Milton Smith, It supplies a 
large amount of information about the various steamers which 
start from London for various places on the British coasts, and 
brief descriptions of the places mentioned, with numerous illustra- 
tions from original sketches by W. ‘T. Whitehead. 

For home travellers, that is, those who for various reasons choose 
to spend their holidays in favourite parts of their own country, we 
can commend the excellent revised series of Black’s Guide-Books, 
published by A. and C. BLack. We have before us their guides to 
Surrey, Cornwall, Devonshire, to Buxton and the Peak Dis- 
trict, to Matlock, Dovedale, and Central Derbyshire. The 
last-named, the Matlock Guide, is an entirely new work by 
Mr. A. RK. Hope Moncrieff, but all the rest have been so carefully 
and thoroughly revised by the same able editor, that what with 
extensive additions, re-casting, and re-writing, they are practically 
new works. Each book contains a number of capital maps and 
plans, with a few other illustrations. Each of the county guides 
contains also a large separate map, folded and enclosed in a pocket 
in the end cover of the book. ‘Ihe covers are ofa very serviceable 
kind—sage-green cloth with rounded corners. ‘The descriptions 
are writtcn in a pleasant, readable style, and, treating as they do of 
many of the most beautiful, healthy, and interesting spots in dear 
old England, each of these volumes will form a most helpful and 
delighttul companion to the traveller. Having travelled over much 
of the ground included in these guide books, we are able to judge 
how well chosen is the information they contain. We may add that 
the special needs of the cyclist are cared for, particularly in regard 
to the favourite cycling county of Surrey. 

From Messrs. WARD, LocK, & Co. we have received several 
remarkably cheap guide-books. Five are for the guidance of 
travellers in our Own country, treating respectively of The Isle of 
Wight, Torquay, and other places in South Devon, Ilfracombe, 
and the coast of North Devon, Leamington and Warwick, and 
Oban and the Western Highlands. Lach of these volumes 
contains abundant information, which is presented in a readable 
and pleasing manner. Each is made the more useful by a number 
of good maps and plans, and more attractive by many admirable 
illustrations in half-tone process. Bound in smooth red cloth, with 
rounded corners, these volumes form remarkably compact and handy 
guides, and their price—one shilling each —is marvellously cheap. 

Visitors to London, we may add, would find the book on London, 
published in the same series of descriptive ana pictorial guides, an 
extremely useful work. We feel tempted, however, to call the 
special attention of the many who visit the metropolis in their 
holidays, and of London teachers also, to a book just published by 
ALFRED M. HoLpen, entitled London, a Short History, by 
M. J. C. Meiklejohn, B.A. Though produced as an advanced 
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reading book for scl s, tl natter and style of this volume adapt 
it for the reading of older persons who, as residents or visitors, feel an 
interest in this greatest city in the world. With introductory mottoes 
from Lord Rosebery and Sir Walter Besant, and a dedication to 
rd Keay Chainman of the London School Board, it bespeaks 
ittention, aud we anticipate for it a hearty welcome into the 
of the metropoli It contains more than twenty chapters 
with such sul t ‘T Site of London,’ ‘ Early and 
Koman London,’ a so on, with the history in late: periods : 
‘The Tower,’ ‘St ul * Westminster,’ ‘(ireater London,’ ‘ The 
Money Market,’ ‘ The f London,’ and many other topics. 
kK IS ¢ itally and beautifully illustrated by a dozer 
lates in addition to some suitable maps It is also sub 
und tastefully bound 

isands of our fellow countrymen who will within the 
next few weeks be travelling over the broad continent of 
Europe without the aid of full grown professional guides, the new 
and thoroughly revised editions of Messrs. Ward and Lock’s * Paris, 
and Switzerland’ cannot but prove most valuable. The particu- 
lars given in each of the volumes are the result of personal obser- 
vation during tours undertaken with the object of giving the most 
recent and practical information nd the result of experience, to 
mect the needs of tourists and those who wish to see, without 
undue hurry, as mucl ible in the course of a week or two. 
We have carefully examined the pages of both books, and think 
that much praise is due their editor They are crammed with 
the most practical information, and nothing of interest or im- 
portance seems to have been overlooked. All noteworthy 
items concerning hotels, tariffs, cafés, objects of interest, walks, 
lrives, steamboat journeys, time, fares, Xc., are systematically 
arranged, and by a judicious use of black type are easily read, 
divested, and alway ly for reference. The descriptive matter 
ind without the least padding. The 
books are illustrated throughout with a large number of beautiful 
photographic reproductions, and are accompanied by splendid maps, 
plans, and serviceable inde Clearly printed on good paper, 
bound in cloth, of handy size for the pocket, these excellent Shilling 

Guides could have no rivals at double the price. 

From the ‘Metropolis of the Travelling World’ we have 
received copies of illustrated pamphlets and guides entitled 
‘Lucerne and Environs, ond ‘Over the Alps via the St. Go- 
thard Railway. ‘Th are exceedingly useful to intending 
tourists. Copies may be obtained upon application to the Official 
General Enquiry Offices (Verkehrsbureau) Schwanenplatz, Luzern. 
All enquiries respecting tours and excursions in Central Switzerland 
are answered free of charge verbally or by letter. Information as 


to municipal institutions, places of interest, railway and steamboat 


is accurately done, 


communication, hotels, boarding-houses, &c., can be had from any 
of the numerous branch offices in the leading towns of the country. 

‘Holiday Resorts and Recommended Addresses’ is the title 
of a valuable little manual issued by the Teachers’ Guild. It con- 
sists of names and addresses of Hotels, Pensions, Apartments, Xc. 
in the British Isles, the leading countries of Europe, the United 
States, Canada, and Africa. Copies can be obtained at the Infor- 
mation Bureau, 74, Gower Street, London, W., at 1s. 1d. 

‘Where to Go Abroad. A guide to the watering-places and 
health resorts of Europe, the Mediterranean, Xc., edited by A. R 
Hope Moncriet! Phis work specially deals with all places on the 
continent frequented by English people as health resorts. To 
those who would wander beyond the Channel to seek health, 
rest, or recreation, these charmingly written and interesting chapters, 
which contain a vast amount of practical information, could not 
but prove a veritable bo« lhe book is one for all time, and could 
be read with as mucl ire and profit when days are dark, work 
hard, and freedon , as could be gained from the study of it 
within a few weck tarting on a continental holiday journey. 
In hi election of e ‘Best Hundred Books,’ the late G. A. 
Sala recommended a good stock of guide books for general reading 
lravellers or otherwise, we urge our readers to get a copy of 
Messrs. A. and C, Black’s book for the private library. 

Sir Is Pitman and Sons have opportunely ‘ssued several pocket 
volumes of much value to students of French and German. For 

lay season the tourist’s vade mecum French and German 

ended as serviceable handbooks. Each contains in 

lumns an appropriate selection of conversational sentences 

mmmon use, together with vocabularies, tables, \c., and much 

velp under the hea { Imitated Pronunciation at the foot of 

every page The m | has been carefully selected, and limited 

tothe real needs of the tourist French and German of to-day 

would aptly describe the contents. When we say that pages are 

levoted to the Cyedzs¢ and to the /’2efegrapher, our readers will agree 

that their requirements have been met to the latest hour Published 

atis., they are among the best manuals of travel talk we have 
ever examined 


’ 


(ther works from the same hiouse, under the title of ‘ Pitman’s 


Rapid Series,’ are such as can be recommended especially to 
private stucents. 

‘The Practical French Grammar,’ (Is.), contains exercises, 
translations, vocabularies, with pronunciation throughout. 

‘My Child Wife’ (ickens) is an easy German reader for 
beginners, with interlinear translation and pronunciation. ‘ Hier 
und da,’ a collection of wit and humour, with German and Engtish 
in parallel columns. * Madge’s Letters’ is a reader in a similar 
plan, containing idiomatic expressions relating to | ashion, Dress, 
Music, Art, Sports, &c. Published at 6d., these aids to the study of 
German should be welcomed by all young students. * Pitman’s 
Illustrated French Weekly’ is a journal that should find its 
way into the hands of those who would master colloquial French. 
The extracts are humorous and bright. and the paper would prove 
a good supplement to ordinary text-book study. 

As likely to be of use to tourists on the Continent may be men- 
tioned Messrs. E. MARLBOROUGH & Co,’s new publication, 
French Self-Taught, written by C. A. Thimm, F.R.G.S. Bearing 
the same title as a previous work from the same house, it is entirely 
re-written, and aims at imparting thorough familiarity with every- 
day conversational French, and providing especially abundant help 
in the way of ‘ Travel Talk.’ Here, as in some other cases already 
referred to, the needs of the cyclist have been considered, for there 
is a special section of ‘Cycling Phrases.’ The book is adapted to 
self-tuition by the use of an effective phonetic system of representing 
the pronunciation. 


oe 


The Summer Meeting of the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, held early in June, af- 
forded many teachers a definite aim for visiting the capital, 
hearing educational problems discussed, and enjoying pic- 
ture galleries and operas by the way. This is the first 
time London has extended its hospitality to Extension 
students, and the success of the meeting augurs well for future 
gatherings of the kind. Those who associate the lectures 
of summer meetings with the beauty of Oxford and the state- 
liness of Cambridge found it difficult to associate lectures on 
Rossetti and Chaucer with the bustle of Piccadilly Circus and 
the shop-windows in Burlington Arcade ; but in a short time 
busy London became a familiar spectacle to the country Ex- 
tension students, and they learned the mysteries of the white 
and red omnibuses, the outer and inner circle, as easily as the 
way to Christ Church meadows or King’s Chapel in previous 
summer meetings. The subject of the twelve-days’ lecture 
course was London. Modern London poets—Browning, 
Rossetti, and Morris—were dealt with by Mr. Owen Seaman. 

Mr. Mitchell discussed English architecture with special 
reference to London examples, and St. Bartholomew’s Church 
and Westminster Abbey received special attention. 

Sir Walter Besant discoursed on London at the Norman 
Conquest, Professor Skeat on Chaucer’s London, Professor 
Hales on Milton’s London, and Mr. Churton Collins on Shake 
speare and the London Theatre. 

Great London physicists (Faraday and his contemporaries 
were dealt with by Professor Silvanus Thompson, and Pro- 
fessor Ramsay lectured on great London chemists (Boyle, 
Cavendish, and Graham). 

Mr. Mackinder discussed the geography of London. Miss 
Jane Harrison lectured on the Parthenon marbles in the 
ritish Museum. Miss Rose Kingsley dealt with the National 
Gallery of British Art, Mr. Gaskell on English painters in the 
National Gallery, and Mr. Beerbohm Tree on the Ideal 
theatre. London music and musicians were treated by Sit 
Frederick Bridge, Ideal London by Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
and the central government of London by Mr. Graham Wallas 

The social side was not neglected. There was a Conver- 
sazione at University College, a garden party at Devonshire 
House, and a garden party at Fulham Palace. 

The Pioneer Club entertained some two hundred ladies one 
afternoon, and extended the privileges ofthe club to many more. 

The meetings usually took place in the Lecture Theatre of 
the University Buildings, Burlington Gardens. As the 1,000 
tickets issued were sold out some weeks beforehand, there 
were inevitable disappointments to those who put off buying 
heir tickets until the last moment. The educational part of 
the meeting was cared for by Professor Sully, Mr. Earl Barnes, 
Dr. Fitch, Professor Miall, and Mr. Findlay. 

Miss C. I. Dodd, who specially represented this Journal at 
the meetings, begins on the following page her first instalment 
of Notes on the Lectures delivered. 


A Head Teacher in New Zealand writes:— ‘I thank you for the copy of the ART MONTHLY presented with 
the March Number of *‘ THE PRACTICAL TEACHER.” Lam sure that the Monthly will prove very help- 
fultome. ‘* THE PRACTICAL TEACHER” continues to be attractive and most useful to Teachers even in 


Otago.’ 
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BY CATHERINE I. DODD, 
Owens Day Training Colle 
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ge, Manchester. 


PROFESSOR SULLY AND MR. EARL BARNES ON 
CHILD STUDY. 


Child Study received considerable attention in the course of 
lectures. Professor Sully lectured to a crowded audience on 
The New Methodical Measurements of Children’s Capa 
cities.’ He sketched the beginnings of the study of children 
in Germany, America, and England. In the first country it is 
not organised sufficiently, but there are societies of medical 
men and others engaged in making observations and producing 
. valuable record of pedagogical pathology. In America the 
work was organised by Dr. Stanley Hall, and is rapidly 
spreading ; while England is slowly catching the enthusiasm. 
lhe Parents’ National Educational Union, which has done no 
organised work, the British Child Study Association, and the 
Childhood Society, of which Sir D. Galton is chairman, are the 
three bodies in England concerned with the study of 

children. 

In considering the physical side of the child much work has 
been done. Periods of rapid and slow growth, increase in 
growth as well as in weight, and the connection between bodily 
and mental growth, have been made the subject of inquiry. 
Prof. Sully considered it important that a teacher should know 
the relation of a child’s bodily and mental growth. In Ger- 
many, mental fatigue has been studied. ‘The experiments 
made have aimed at measuring the child’s capacity to work. 
Professor Sully described the simple apparatus devised by Mr. 
i’. Galton for the methodical measurement of children’s sense 
capacities, such as music, colour, and weight sensitiveness. 

in considering the side of the observation part of child 
study, Professor Sully showed how attempts were being made 
to collect data in order to gain a knowledge of the child’s 
mind. He alluded to Dr. Stanley Hall's studies on children’s 
fears, and on dolls. Children apparently dread dark, reptiles, 
clouds, and heavenly bodies; and they prefer wax dolls to 
those made of other materials. Paper dolls come next ; then 
china dolls, and lastly rag dolls. 

Professor Sully insisted on the practical value of child study 
to the teacher. He believes that every teacher in training 
should be required to methodically and systematically observe 
a child. He advocated what he called ‘nursery psychology,’ 
because in early years we can best watch the free expression 
of a child, and, if we can understand fully three years of a 
child’s life, we can understand it all. 


* * x . * aa 


Mr. Earl Barnes, in his lectures on ‘Punishment as Seen 
by Children,’ ‘Children’s Ideas of History,’ ‘A Study of 
Stories told by Children,’ gave accounts of a series of inter- 
esting experiments made on Californian and on London 
school children, and the conclusions he had arrived at after 
considering the evidence. 

The following test was submitted to 3,000 children tn Cali- 
fornia, and the results afterwards published in the report of 
the Pedagogical Seminary of the Stamford University < 

Once a mother gaveachild of 6 years of age on her birthday 
a box of paints. ‘Ine child painted the dining-room furniture 
with it, thereby spoiling it completely, and called her mother 
to admire her,pretty work. What would you do to the child ? 

This is a pretty problem, and carefully worded. ‘The child 
was young, ignorant, and innocent. She had done no wrong, 
but the appearance of wrong in the damage done to the furni- 
ture appealed to the retributive feelings of the younger 
children. 


The problem was put to 3,000 London children between the 
ages of 9 and 15 in Upper Grade Board Schools. 

Mr. Barnes complained that the curse of examinations 
hangs over the English Schools, and the difficulty of getting 
at the child’s natural mind is great, because the teacher, intent 
on examinations, wants the class to do well, and prompts the 
children with cautions and suggestions. Mr. Barnes based 
his conclusions on 1,047 papers, which were to be trusted as 
the child’s spontaneous work. 

The following are some of the children’s ways of meeting 
the difficulty : ‘l’d have smacked her.’ ‘Given her a good 
beating, and forgiven her.’ ‘Taken her paints away, and 
slapped her.’ *Given her no present on her next birthday, 
and made her pay for chairs when she grew old enough.’ 
‘Taken paints away till she knew how to use them.’ ‘ Ix- 
plain the mischief she had done by telling her a little story 

The following table shows the general results 


No answer ; ; : 2 per cent. 
Do nothing : 6 ms 
Punish . ‘ . 6 m 
Whip or hit , 22 ni 
Scold ° ‘ ; DW a 
Threaten . 2 » 
Command 7 ee 
Send to bed ‘ : ° 17 ” 
Shut up > 2 os 
Loss ot pleasure 5 - 
Loss of paints : 24 98 
Loss of meals 5 ale 
Explain to child , 15 


Youth considered ‘ 1s 


The reasonable adult view would be that the child was ignor- 
ant of harm and perfectly open, for she came and showed her 
work to her mother, therefore she ought to be forgiven ; but the 
results show that the London child lives in a different world 
from intelligent adults. Ina series of interesting charts Mr. 
Barnes showed the measure of social intelligence of the chil 
dren according to age in the vanishing line of brutal tenden- 
cies. His charts show that the percentage of intelligence rises 
steadily from 12 years of aye, and also that the girl is much 
superior to the boy in social intelligence. With increasing 
years the children begin to give reasons for their mode of 
action, for instance, ‘1 would take the paints away bec suse 
the child is too young to use them. 

6 per cent. of the children would do nothing. ‘This repre- 
sents the best and the worst—the thoughtful child, who is 
undecided, and the lazy, who will take no trouble in the 
matter. 

6g per cent. would vaguely punish the child, but do not 
state how. 

21 per cent. would whip or hit the child. ‘This shows a 
low form of intelligence. ‘The contrast between the girls and 
boys is interesting. 


Act it 1 14 ‘ 1 
Boys ! p.c } } 4p spe Ap. 
(rir! 40} 1p 19} p ip Oo} 6 pe 


At g and at 15 years of age the girls are a little lower than 
the boys in intelligence, but in the intervening years the girls 
show more intelligence. 

Only 2 percent. would threaten the child, and as threats are 
universal in the ordinary home, this is curious, and shows that 
the children’s minds work independently of what tbey see at 
home. 

The highest form of intelligence is represented by those who 
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would explain to the child. Here again the contrast between 
girls and boys is striking : 


Boys 2p. 10Op I7p.c. a2ope op 


' 7 7 
(;irls " iP ) p.« 15 p- 21 p.« ?7 p-« 42 p-« 


A dawning judicial sense is apparent in those who give 
reasons for decision. Here again the girls lead 


Boy p.« 4p-c. | top. 2 pc. a6pé 
Crirl | 7p 1p 18 p.« p 36 pc 4p. 


Mr. Barnes pointed out that this did not tend to, prove that 
the girls’ general intelligence was higher than boys, but that 
girls possess a higher degree of the social intelligence needed 
in dealing with simple ethical and social events of daily life. 

rhe general conclusions derived from this study were 
summed up by Mr. Barnes 

1. kither from natural tendency, or from home or school 
training { of the children in the London schools from 8 to 15 
years of age are incapable of dealing with a matter of household 
justice in a way which we believe to be reasonable and right. 
2. Younger children resort to physical reactions at once ; 
this tendency decreases steadily with advancing years. 

3. As children grow older, they are increasingly inclined to 
depend upon reason in correcting social troubles. 

4. Many children argue that so much damage must merit so 
much blame, and they accept half-way solutions of scolding or 
sending to bed, 

5. London girls have more social intelligence than London 
boys in matters of social relations 


These conclusions, Mr. Barnes stated, agreed with the con- 
clusions he had arrived at with the Californian children, and 
the theory of developing childhood, 

rhe race has been slowly struggling towards civilization 

_ through ages, and the development of the child resembles the 
development of the race 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN UNDER TWELVE. 

rhis formed the subject « 
by Mr. Barnes 

He considers that the literature for children from 12 to 18 

years is excellent; but for children under the age of 12 we 

ire less fortunate, because the adult experiences great difficulty 

in putting himself into the child’s world. Some women have 


f another series of experiments 


the power of transporting themselves into the world of crude 
beginnings of action and imagination of young children ; but 
this sympathetic self-forgetful quality of mind does not natu- 


rally turn towards the publisher 

\ great change has taken place in the literature we provide 
for children during the last 20 years ; ard to illustrate this 
Mr. Barnes read a simple natural letter from a little girl to 
her mother, of recent date, and compared it with one written 


by a little girl to her father a hundred years ago. The first 
child speaks of the delights of going up the mountain, and of 
the creatures at the hotel at the top—a monkey named Jacko, 
two owls, a little grey squirrel, a wild cat, and a bear. The 


spelling shows that this is a spontaneous and original 
production 


rhe little Boston girl of twelve who writes to her father a 
hundred years ago begi1s 
*My honoured Papa 


‘1 received your letter, dated June 11, for which I thank 


you 
After discussing het parents’ health, she goes on 
*Mr. Bacon read his 3rd sermon to a full a sembly on 
Rev. iv. 6 | remember he said that before we all sinred in 
Adam our father, Christ loved us. He said that the Son of 
God always did as His Father gave Him commandment, and to 
prove this he said that above 17 hundred years ago, He left 


the bosom of His Father and came and took up His abode with 
men, and bore all the scourgings and buffettings that the vile 
lews inflicted Him 

‘Aunt has come down stairs; she says she is glad I remember 


so much, but I have not done the subject justice. She says I 
have blended things somewhat improperly. 
* Your dutiful daughter, 
‘ANNA G. WINsow.’ 


This solemn little maid was compelled to be priggish, owing 
to her training. Mr. Barnes says ‘children of the last gene- 
rations were like the whitewashed churches of the same time; 
gradually we are daring to clean off the stucco and whitewash 
and let the quaint but vital creations of Giotto and his fellows 
look forth to glad the hearts of men.’ 

One of the experiments made by Mr. Barnes was the fol- 
lowing :—In his little practice school one of the teachers 
required a child to tell a story every day ; these stories were 
taken down, printed, and used as reading lessons. 

In analysing 56 of these stories— 

40 were about the child himself or other children. 

1 about older people. 

15 about other subjects, but the child was elosely interwoven 
with them. 

49 stories were true. 7 imaginary. 

The majority of the stories dealt with unusual events in the 
child’s life—picnics, trips, journeys, parties, etc. 

Mr. Barnes next compared a story told by a boy of six, and 
a story written by a girl of nine. The common qualities of 
these stories were marked. They dealt with concrete instances, 
there was much action, little description, the general tendency 
was to go straight to the point. 

Mr. Barnes next analysed children’s treatment of what he 
called the Johnny story, taken from a fascinating children’s 
book written by a German named Hartwell. He was a 
specialist on children’s diseases, and he used to amuse his 
little patients by repeating jingles to them, and drawing pic- 
tures on a black-board he kept in his consulting-room. ‘The 
jingles and pictures that pleased the children he kept, and 
those which failed to amuse them he rejected. His book 
consists of the selected rhymes and pictures. 

He gave the results of his experience with London children, 
and the story of Charlemagne. 

The story was read to a number of children under 12, and 
at the end of a weck they were required to reproduce it. He 
wished to ascertain the points which had impressed them. 

His conclusions were, that children remember what is neces- 
sary to the progress of an action rather than word pictures. 

Details of personal appearance make a very slight 
impression. 

Details are remembered in groups ; the details most clearly 
remembered are those that connect objects with actions ; in 
this instance, the bad monk who stole the money, and the 
monk who made a bell, were the groups of detail remembered 
best. 

Mr. Barnes read extracts from children’s papers illustrating 
the following points :— 


1. Uselessness of dwelling on the question of time with 
young children ; it was not infrequent for the children to say 
that Charlemagne was living in Germany now. 

2. Importance children attach to names. Charlemagne and 
Carloman were the names in the story. Children, in their 
anxiety not to omit names, invented such combinations as 
‘Carlo and Mangero.’ ‘ Cincardine and McHolenew.’ 

3. Children limit incidents to their own experience ; thus 
the monk who stole the money became a clerk who stole the 
shopkeeper’s gold. Clerks and shopkeepers were more fami 
liar to the child than monks. 

3. Mere memory work is useless. Illustrations were given 
of children who confused the first Prince of Wales, and Balliol! 
and Bruce, with the story of Charlemagne and his brother. 


The general conclusions respecting stories for children 
were 

1. The stories should gather about strongly marked and 
definitely named personalities, not too far removed from the 
child’s experience, 

2. They should be full of go ; the action should never flag. 

3. The plot should work out a succession of simple effects 
following clearly-defined causes 

4. The story should be told in direct speech. 

5. Emphasis should be laid on the succession of events 
leading up to the climax, rather than on the climax itself. 


In another paper I hope to discuss other of Mr. Barnes 
experiments with children. 
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ys for pressure on our space last month our notes on the 

world’s news would have included references to several 
important matters which had to be left over. In the present 
notes we have incorporated the most interesting parts of 
what was crowded out. 


The Hispanc-American War 

continues to be a subject of exciting interest, but its progress 
seems to be free from events of startling magnitude. Since 
the bombardment of Matanzas, several other places on the 
coast of Cuba, Cardenas, Cienfuegos, Caimanera, Guanta- 
namo, have witnessed similar demonstrations. Mostof these 
have been of the nature of reconnaissances, or attempts on the 
part of the Americans to ascertain the position of the Spanish 
troops, or to find out possibilities of landing and communi- 
cating with the insurgents. 

After the Spanish fleet, under Admiral Cervera, had been 
the subject of many different conjectures, it appeared in the 
West Indies, and made its way, as some authorities think un- 
wisely, into the harbour of Santiago 
de Cuba, one of the most important 
harbours on the coast of Cuba, situ- 
ated on the south side near the 
eastern extremity. The entrance 
is very narrow, and a remarkably 
daring feat was accomplished here 
by the sinking of an old American 
cruiser, the Merrimac, in such a 
position as to prevent the egress of 
Cervera’s squadron. Lieutenant 
Hobson with seven volunteers su 
ceeded in carrying out this piece of 
strategy, though their success was 
purchased by their liberty, as all 
were obliged to surrender afte 
escaping irom the sinking vessel. 
Now the chief squadron of the 
Spanish navy is practically useless 
except for the defence of Santiago. 

At Guantanamo, to the east of 
Santiago, a landing of about 600 
marines has been effected, and these 
have offered stubborn resis:ance to 
repeated attacks of Spanish forces. 
Their position is precarious while 
awaiting reinforcements, which are 
understood to be on their way from 
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Amongst the American ships under Sampson is the Oregon, 
which for a long time was lost sight of. It is reported as 
having made a record voyage of a large line-of-battle ship, 
having steamed from San Francisco round Cape Horn to Key 
West in 82 days without mishap. 

Manila, in the Philippines, is now hard pressed by the 
insurgents under their leader Aguinaldo, while Admiral 
Lewey commands the harbour and the city. The surrender 
of the latter has been more than once reported, and though 
no confirmation has followed the reports, the surrender 1s 
regarded as inevitable. 


Personal Notes. 


We added to our news columns last month a brief sketch ot 
the career of the late Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. It was 
fitting that a life without a parallel in our history should be 
closed by a funeral without precedent. In accordance with a 
decision of Parliament, the great statesman’s remains lav in 
solemn but simple state for two 
days in Westminster Hall, and on 
May 28th, with a severely simple 
State ceremonial, were laid in the 
north transept of Westminster Ab 
bey. The number of persons who 
attended the lying-in-state was esti 
mated at a quarter of a million, 
and a similar number attended a 
great memorial service in’ Hyd 
Park on Sunday, June 5th. 

Three other eminent men who 
have passed away, and of whom we 
should take special note, namely, 
Lord Playfair, Sir Thomas Dyke 
Acland, and Mr. Samuel I’limsoll. 
The last, by his splendid ettorts on 
behalf of the safety of our merchant 
seaman, earned the title of * The 
Sailors’ Friend.’ His name will 
long be honoured for his useful 
philanthropic work, and it will be 
preserved in the regulation load-line 
of vessels—the Plimsoll line. 

Sir T. D. Acland was a contem 
porary at Oxford, and a lite-long 
friend of Mr. Gladstone, having 
shared with him the honour of a 


Key West, which forms the naval double first at the University. <A 
base of the American fleet. man of learning, he became a 

Key West is a small island, one THE LATE LORD PLAYFAIR prominent member of  larlia 
of the keys or cays of Florida. pjoso py. & D. Downey) Ebury Street, London. s.. Ment, and spent the last years 


These are a series of rocks and reefs 

of varying size stretching westward in a curve from the neigh 
bourhood of Cape Florida to Dry Tortugas, a distance of over 
200 miles. 

The word Key or Cay is from the Spanish cayes, shelves, 
and is applied to shelving rocks, reefs, and islets, whether 
slightly above or below the surface of the water. 

May we here say, by way of parenthesis, that a good map 
is quite essential for anyone who would intelligently follow the 
course of the war? We have before us a very effective one 
published by W. and A. K. Johnston, and including on one 
sheet maps of the North Atlantic, with trade routes, of the 


West Indies, of the Canaries, of the Philippines, and also of 


Spain and the eastern part of the United States. 

The gathering-place of the American troops is Tampa, a 
port on the east side of the peninsula of Florida near the 
28th parallel of north latitude. Some 15,000 to 18,000 sol 
diers left this place about the 12th of June in over thirty trans 
ports to be convoyed by eleven warships. Before these notes 
appear, this army corps may have reached its destination on 
the Cuban coast. Havana continues to be blockaded more 
or less closely by Admiral Schley’s squadron, while Admiral 
Sampson is directing his attention to Santiago de Cuba, and 
the neighbouring coast. 


of his life among his Devonshire 
neighbours a model landlord. 

Lord Playfair deserves particular mention in an educational 
magazine, because he was one of the earliest and most 
nfluential advocates of improvements in education, espe 
cially in technical education. A great practical chemist, he 
turned his knowledge to use in-sanitation, and many matters 
affecting the public welfare. To name the positions he filled 
at different times would take more space than we can afford ; 
but he was a Commissioner of the Exhibition of 1851, Professor 
of Chemistry at Manchester, and afterwards at Edinburgh Uni 
versity, later Joint Secretary of the Department of Science and 
Art, Inspector-General of Government Museums and Schools 
of Science, and President of the Chemical Society of London 

i:ntering Parliament in 1868 as member for the Univer 
sities of Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s, he became Postmaste1 
General in 1873, and Chairman of the Civil Service Commis 
sion in 1876. In 1885 he was elected for South Leeds, and 
from February to July 1886 he was Vice-l’resident of the 
Committee of Council on Education. The change of Govern 
ment relieved him from this office to which he was so well 
suited, and he was made a peer. In his later years he was 
chairman of a great commercial company. He died on 
May 29th at the age of seventy-nine. 
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Thereafter the 
l’resident delivered his retiring address, 

e course of which he bespoke for 
i ssistints ofl Scotland the 
| sympathy of the Association 


nual meeting 


coming veat In large centres, 

he d. members had freedom to ex 
pre their opinions, but in) country 
ices this could not always be done 
with safety. Ile also sought to em 
pl se that a vreat work still re 
d to be done with regard to the 

f the qualitications of the 

, the raising of the status being 
natural consequence. The oftice 

( for | 19 were then elected 


Mr. R. G. Dickson, M.A., Edinburgh, 
resident Mr. Charles McDonald, 


MELA. Leith, Vice-President : Mr. 
(,eorve Fenton, I.A. Aberdeen, Secre 
tary ind Nii William Morrison, 


(;reenock, Treasurer. 


Labour } by a minute of the Com 


Certificates. mittee of Council on 
Education in Scotland, the following 
important proviso has been added to 
Article 117 of the Code * Notwith 
standing anything contained in Articles 

113 

shall 
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I ; 


g.A.T.A. } the Fe 
cle ration 
Council of the Scot- 
tish Assistant Teach- 
rs’ Association held 
its annual business 
meeting in Glasgow 
on Saturday, jth 
June, Mr. Hugh Mac 
Callum, M.A., the 
President, in_ the 
chair. The Secre- 
tary’s report stated 
the membership to 


be 3,525, and that 
{ the lreasure1 
showed a balance in, 


hand. Mr. Struth, 
L.A., Dundee, dele 
ate to the N.1 3 
Conference at’ Chel 
enham, gave his 
mpressions of the 


eng lish Teac he Ts 


TEACHER. 


necessary corollary 
to the introduction 
of the new system 
of inspection, but it 
will at the same time 
do something to 
wards checking the 
tendency to leave 
school issociated 
with the exceptional! 
treatment of Stan 
dard V. scholars in 
the method of ex- 
imination which has 
hitherto prevailed, 
and the abolition ot 
which was advocated 
quite recently in 
these columns. 

Banffshire ] [anff 
selene. tohine 





MR. GhORGE FENILON, B.A S.A.1 


to 117, an Inspector 
not be required to 


examine children for the 


writ 


that 


ol O} 


trict 





purpose of granting Cer 
tincates of 


Proficiency 


nder any Labour Act, 
ind of ability to read and 
» and of a knowledge 
of elementary arithmetic 
nder the Education Acts 


to 1883, on the occa 


sion of his visit to a school 
wv the purpose ot report 
on it (Art. 10), fro 


‘that he is satistied 
reasonable provision 


portunity for obtain- 
ing these certificates can 
made in a given dis- 


by means of the 


special examinations re 


ferred to in Article 115. 


Lhis 


ME. I IyICKSON, M.A ATLA \rti 


See Back Wrapper Page for special announcement of our Summer Holiday Prize Competitions for Teachers 
and Scholars. 


iumendment of the 
le referred to is the 


by means of a simple 
experiment. The ap- 
paratus could in many 
cases be made by the 
teacher himself, and it 
would frequently be 
found from its very sim- 
plicity more effective 
for its purpose than a 
more elaborate instru- 
ment. In illustration of 
his remarks Mr. Wil 
liams exhibited a great 
variety of apparatus 
which had been made 
by himself, and which 
was well fitted to bring 
the subject in hand 
clearly before the eye 
and understanding of 
the pupil, while it gave 
ample evidence of the 
lecturer’s mechanical 
resource and ingenuity. 


wcational /nstitute 


E.1.S. NOTES, &c. 


nad. 


MR. CHARLES McDONALD, M.A S.A.T.A.). 


has this year achieved the unique dis- 
tinction of taking the three Fullerton 
Scholarships, the successful candidates 
being all natives of the county. They 
are Mr. Alexander Andrew, M.A., a 
son of Mr. Andrew, H.M. Inspector, in 
Mental Philosophy ; Mr. W. A. Ross, 
M.A., a native of Buckie, in Classics ; 
and Mr. G. G. Wilson, M.A., a son 
of Dr. Wilson, Rector of Banff Aca- 
demy, in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. 


Garioch Branch ) ‘The Garioch branch 

E.LS. ba the E.1.S. held a 
meeting lately at Inverurie, at which 
a paper was read by Mr. Williams, 
lorquins, on ‘ Home-made Apparatus 
for teaching Science.’ Mr. Williams 
spoke of the difficulty experienced 
by many teachers in trying to explain 
scientific facts to children, difficulties 
which could often be easily overcome 





LR. WILLIAM MORRISON (S.A.T.A.). 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T, FLUX, 


Head Master of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on 
Scholarship List, Author of ‘ Scholarship School Management.’ 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


AUTUMN EXAMINATION, 1898. 
NINTH MONTH. 


WorRK TO BE PREPARED. 
A.—English. 
(Students are invited to write for assistance in the case 
of any difficulty not explained in the course.) 
First Vear. 
Prepare lines 308-383 (‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’) with all 
meanings, allusions, &c. 
Revise suffixes and tabulate those in the first 150 lines of 
the poem. 
Second Year. 
1. Tabulate prefixes in the next 100 lines of ‘ The Task.’ 
2. Prepare lines 750-801 (‘ Task,’ Book IV.), with deriva- 
tions of all important words, meanings, allusions. 
Third Year. 
1. Learn 20 roots and meanings per week. 
2. Prepare lines 860-956 ‘Comus,’ with meaning of all 
allusions and derivations of all important words. 
(Write for assistance in any difficulty.) 


Notes. ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ 


Line ). zr = Subjunctive Mood=generally found in a clause introduced by 
best. See also in line 311. 
11. round = Adv. 





To meet = Infinitive of Purpose gov. by les. 

Zo meet = Gerundial Infinitive. Residual obj. of ‘ were seen.” When a 

bject in the Active Form, one only of these can 
become the subject of the Passive, the other is left with practically no 
case, and is usually termed the Residual Object. 

Note that by change of construction, this word is left without 

case. 

2. Scarce = scarcely—Adv. 

7. Shaded = Passive l’articiple qual. ‘ eyes.’ 

. Supply who 
Vet 


verb takes a double o 





hinks.—A word sentence, governing a noun clause Analyse 7¢ = 
Subj., thinks = Pred., me = Dative or Indirect Obj., the Noun Sen 
tence following Dir. Obj. 

1. Vou Obj. Case gov. by ‘ see.’ 


listen Infinitive mood gov. by ‘see.’ 
4. The object of ‘ ween’ “to hear’ followed by all lines down to 34 
337. To past — Gerundial Infinitive. 
might ex piri Subj. Mood, 
Supply ‘he would.’ 
43. might be stayed. Subj. Mood. 
44. Only Adj. him ‘he.’ 
iid == old age. Abs. Noun. Obsolete except in poetry. 
Ycarce — Adv. mod. Earthly. 
358. A hunting. on, #.¢., on hunting, a Preposition and a Gerund, 
go. But Adv. mod. rarely. 
/ rode = Trodden. Participle qual. glens. 


66. Some whit some what, to some extent. May be parsed together as 
Adv. of Degree. 


¢ Kade North country for rode. 
68. Jo rid Infinitive of purpose. ‘ 
71. 2t-~ Impersonal Pro.cf. |. 367. 
73. dittle and /ess = Adverbs of Degree. 
79. Judd = Adv. of Degr., limiting tain 
fain Adj. qual. * te’ Predicatively. 


If. Conjunction. 


General Paraphrase of * The Task’ (cont.). 
Line 780.—Such are the reasons, therefore, why I sing the praises of a country 
which is productive of health and happiness, and especially suited for quiet 
templation and those harmless pleasures which are unknown to those who pas 
heir lives in great cities. 
I shall not become a competitor in the struggle for honour, wealth or fame, not 
ull I obstruct those who are working with that aim, nor envy those who attain it. 
[hat some must stand forth pre-eminent above others I recognise, and fully admit 
ifferent positions demand various degrees of ability, and hence God has bestowed 
i men a diver y of character and attainment which fits each for some particular 


ition he is destined to fill. 








lo the patriot has been given warm sympathy, a stirring c dan 
utrepid courage, to kings nobility, to ges the even mind w t putes 
und causes without bias, to artists a ready imagination to devise f art and 
the ability to execute them. But to me has beea given the blessing of et con 
tent, the faculty of observing apprectating nd praising the worl f nature and 
the facility for doing this which has becn my lifelong desire 
B. lrithmetic. 


Work any problems and back papers. 


C,—AMusi 
Revise all fully. 
D.—Geography. 
Australia,—Provinces, Towns, Population, Education, Forms of 
Government, with Tasmania fully. 
Practice Memory Maps every week. 


E, —History 
Henry III. and Edward I. 


Chief points 


Note.—//enry ///, falls int periods 
Regency Defeat of the French at Lincoln Hubert de Bury 
Period of Misgovernment Peter des Roches and other favourites 
Barons’ Revolt and War Provisions of Oxford Battle of Lewes and 
Mise of Lewes The first Parliament Battle of b.vesham ai Dictum of 


Kenilworth 
Edward 1. Note Judicial reforms—very important 
Statute of Gloucester, Quo Warranto Writs, Statute of Mortmain, end and 


rd Statutes of Westminster. Statute of Winchester. ‘The provisions of all 
these must be known. Reduction of Wales, Expulsion of the Jew Reduc 
tion of Scotland. 

Particular care must be taken with these reigns, as they ‘ t portant 


especially Edward's Reforms 


De Montfort’'s Parliament. 


Che importance of the innovation made by De Montfort must be fully recognised. 
Under the Feudal System a// ‘Tenants in Capite were entitled to attend the (reat 
Council, but owing to the expense and distance many of the smaller bar eased 
to attend, or to be expected t When, bythe I’'r ons of Oxford, Ik t fthe 
Shire were summoned, it was merely restoring their ancient privilege the real and 
important change came when the burgesses were summoned t attend No rule 
vas laid down as to the towns entitled to send representative e large 
towns were directed by the sherifis to send members at one tin ' ther 
\ttendance was not looked upon at first as an honour, as it involve n expendiiure 
of time and money, but as the power of Parliament increased the tinction wa 
eagerly sought after At first all sat together in one room, the (Commons domg 
nothing but vote supplies; but in Edward IIIL.’s reign the two H ‘ f Lords 
and Commons were formed; the Knights of the Shire joined the ( ommons, and 
from this union has sprung up the great middle class of b-ngland 


- IF, —Euclid. 
Second Year.— Revise Problems 1-12 and work four deductions 
per week. 
Third Year.—Revise Book I., 40-48, and four deductions per 
week. 
G. —Algebra, 
Work any back papers. Hall and Knight’s Exercises (Mac- 
millan & Co.) will atford plenty of practice. 


H.— Teaching. 
Second Year.—Chap. VIII. ‘Scholarship School Management,’ 
Third Year.—Kevise Chaps. 1V.-VIII. ‘Scholarship School 
Management.’ 
Read up also what is said about the various subjects in the 
Revised Instructions to H.M.1. 


Questions to be answered. 
1. Penmanship. 
Largehand :— ()uizzically. 
Smailhand ;— Sabrina fair, listen where thou art sitting. 
2. Compesition. 
Write an essay each week. 
3. English—First Year. 
(1) Analyse Stanza XXIV. and parse Aardihood, for, like a 
load, full fain, as well as he might. 
(2) Analyse Stanza XXVII. and parse dread, lest, hear, 
hould waken,own knight. 
(3) Analyse Stanza X XIX. and parse methinks, ween to hear, 
to paint, might expire, and only he. 
(4) Analyse Stanza NXXII. he was full fain, an it had not 
been. 
(5) Explain the following : Ave Mary, Carter e, kirtle, 
postern, the bloody feud, crested helm, between /lome and 
Hermitage. 
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Second Year 


(1) Paraphrase and analyse 713-717, and parse ¢he joy hal/ 
lost because not sooner found. 

(2) Paraphrase and analyse 731-742, and parse /utored with 
@ relish more exact, more unmoved. 

(3) Paraphrase and analyse 750-751, and parse Zven (753) 
is still the livery she delights to wear 

(4) Give the meaning of prefix, roo., and affix in the follow- 


ing words Enamoured, erroneous, entangled, ingredient, 
Discriminated, unadulterate, exuberant, compensating, supple- 
mental, ~ 


Third Yeas 
(1) Paraphrase and analyse 756-779, and parse ‘but that 
this jugg!er would think to charm my judgment as mine eyes. 
(2) Paraphrase and analyse 805-813, and parse ‘1 must dis- 
semble and try her yet more strongly.’ - 
(3) Paraphrase and analyse 824-842, and parse ‘ For which 
the shepherds carol her goodness loud in rustic lays.’ 
4. First Vea oy 
Find the value of 


3b + 5h 11 — 29 


th of 34 ! Ans. i. 
2 ; ‘ -_ 
# of 5 rr 8 ot 4% + v0 ot ne 
he Ans. 7452. « 
tract {4 of £8 1s. ad. from ‘oras of £813 7s. 6d., and find by what 
juantity the r t t be muliplied to produce £10 


Ans. £2 175 ad. 4 
— 





‘ \ mar en f his money, then *4 of what was left, and afterw ards 
le id had £ 752 lef How much had he at first 
Ans. £2,500 13s. 4d 
—_——— 
By, j 
t) I practice the cost of 6 cewt qs i Ibs, at £15 per ton ind 
explai vhat other method besides practice this calculation « yuld be made 
“ t g f doing it by practice Ans. £5 48. 0} 
per gives 4 to pay the following bill Ib of bacon at 1re}d. per 
! eat 7). per! 1 f tea at d. per Ib., 171 f 
sugar at “ bs. coffee at rs. 1 |. per lb ind ylbs. of lard at 
pe W hat nge should he receive Ans. £1 9s. 2td 
—_—— 
I ( M. of 119 77, ancl 7,241, and prove by the steps of your 
“ wm othe mber can the G.C.M Ans. 1 
4 | eur vhat you understand by ch of the following term 
M ( M., L.C.M nd illustrate your answe y nume l 
ex 
Second Vea 
. 
Define | Proport Ant ent, Consequent, Inve , Recip 
\ ' mpound f the rat ) , ands 5 
An 4 
— 
t " t per | nil takes off 5 per cent. for ca 
I t ‘ kd f ca in order that he may make 
} f Ar LR ¢ d 
————e 
! of It cue months hen wt 4h per cert. is 
vit ng charged Fin amount of the bill 
Ans 140 108 1 
‘ in 3) per cent. stock yields an income of 4 what 
t t " kerag An ° 
— 
Secona (As First Year Boys.) 
Th Boy 
\\ fw put tat yy per ce per annun it pl interest 
fa year t Ar L7 
— 
\ t in th » t ty when the h wet 
\\ ii h ust rokerag An 7 
I f work in days, in what time will A, B, and Ct 
get t \ca as much in seven days as B in eight v1] Boas much i 
’ s 4 i Ans. 11! 
—_— 
J ‘ \ ‘ 
, } ris 
. (S4 ( S4 6 
(1 simplify — t 42 
i —6 SA + 665 
Ans. iff) 
" f ) of cn. ad f 178. 10d. + 
f to the decimal of s toh place f imals 
An 12447 
a 
thy tion 1 nd explain why the followin 
ye ‘ ' s 14 An ? 
_ 
4 A aft \ n income tax of ¢ in the £ has £2 s. ¢ left 
W fta t t t ‘ nly been gcd. in the / 
\r go! 4d 
——_ 
«. I e t | M y 
W phy feature i 1 € md exp f Sou 
Aust 
WW tw t fj fthe Magna Charta, and by whose intluer 
md A t tance was the charter obtained 
What Ron t how f vhat purpose was it imp 
’ W tt } \\ $a measure When are d r 





Second Vear.—When 8 becomes @ what is the distinguishing note of the 
new key? 
If the first note of the following passage be taken as M@ what will the others 


become :— 
t 1 fe s lnm fe s @ t. 
Third Vear.—In the scale M bah se 1 t d' r' m' name every minor 2nd, 


minor 3rd, diminished 4th, and major and. 

10. Second Vear.—What are the essentials of a good system of writing ? 

Third Year.—I\t is said that history is best taught by biography. Make 
out a list of ten men whose lives would illustrate the history from Julius Caesar to 
the Magna Charta. 


SPRING EXAMINATION, 1899. 
FourtTH MoNTH—JULY. 
WorK TO BE PREPARED. 
A.—English. 
First Year.—Prepare fully lines 49-76 of ‘The Bard.’ 
Second Year. —Prepare fully lines 97-136 of ‘ The Deserted 
Village.’ 
Third Year.—1. Learn 20 roots and meanings per week. 
2. Prepare lines 80-122. Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man.’ 
Ep. IV. : 
Pay great attention to the paraphrases. Prepare the notes given 
below, and write if you find any difficulty beyond what is here dealt 
with. 
Notes on * The Bard.’ 

Line 49. Exception is sometimes taken to this line. Weaving is the act’ of 
combining the ‘warp’ and ‘ woof,’ and it is impossible to weave one 
without the other 

winding sheet in apposition with ‘warp and woof. 


1. Enough Adj. qual. very 
52. An infinitive clause modifying exough. Characters Obj. gov. by ‘t 
trace. 
In all old incantations and witchcraft an important point was describing a 
geometrical figure on the ground and making certain signs, etc., at 


various parts—hence ‘characters of hell. 











3. etc. This refers to Edward II. 
37. She-wolf of France with unrelenting fangs. (Nom. of addr 
he shall be born from thee. (Principal Sentence. 
what. emonstrative 7 minal Adj. limiting * ter 
61. Amasement, form, solitude, in apposition with fer 
yuibined, Perf. Pass. Participle qual. * Amazement 
3. This refers to Edward III, . 
Victor and Lord, in apposition with /e in next line. 
According to syntactical rules should be affords. In the text it is plural 
number agreeing with Acar? and eye. ” 
ti Tear. Obj. Case gov y afford, 
” grace his o s. Infinitive Phrase limiting fecr 
7. Edward, the Black Prince, wh ed the year before his fath * 
ti Dead. Collective Now om 
69. Supply, ‘ , the swarm 
7 , They are gone,’ et 
To salut Infinitive of Purp 
The rising morn, , the young heir apparent, Ri ll v: 
71. Fair and soft. Adverbs mod ‘g an 
72. Proudly riding over the azure main Enlarg. of rv 
74. Youth and sure Nominatives Absolute * 
7s. This line may either be taken as referring to 7 r to ) oud und £ 
Pleasure. t 
The meaning of the latter part of this stanza will be understood from the history wt 
f Richard I.’s reign The early years gave promise of ppy, peaceful reign g 
and were devoted to ease d pleasure The end of the reign wa f course, the 5 
leposition and assassination of the unfortunate king. 
‘ 
‘The Deserted Village.’ General Paraphrase (cout.). 
Line 97. When the energies of life began to decline, the prospect of retiring to 4 
some quiet spot, away fromthe turmoil of worldly strife, becomes more and more 
ittractive. Such a lot will unhappily never be mine. Yet it is difficult to conceive * 


‘ more fitting end to a life of energy and action than such a withdrawal from the 
mtinual fight with the temptations and snares which beset the man of the 


BE iS 















world. To such on one, happy in the knowledge that his ease does not depend 
upon the slavery of others, that his comfort is not bought with the dangerous toil of 
miners or sailors, that his wate is not guarded by liveried lackey to drive away all a 
ippeals f lp, the approach of death brings with it no terrors. Surrounded by 3 
utiful thoughis and dreams of future bliss, secure in the promises of reward for a ¢ 
ell spent, the decay of the physical powers is not regretted and hardly noticed raat 
but every day the anticipation of the future heaven becomes more real and certain, * 
vd it may truly be said that he enters upon eternal bliss before this life is closed. ‘ 
Line 11 Many a summer evening while wandering over the hills above Auburn 
have I paused to enjoy the sweet confusion of sounds which arose from the peaceful 
hamlet below—the song of the milkmaid mingled with the deeper notes of the hu 
bandman, the lowing of the milky mothers of the herd as they called to their young 
the gabbling of the geese in the pond, the merry laughter and shouts of the children 
passing homeward from the school, the barking of the watch-dog at no more slarm 5 
ing sound than the soughing of the wind in the trees, the hearty laughter which be 3 
tokened a mind free from care and anxiety, came floating thr the liquid golden 
ir, softened and mellowed by the distance, and if they ceased 1 few moment 
the song of the nightingale rang through the evening air. : 
But now, alas! all the sounds which betoken a busy population are absent, the i“ 
breeze Carries with it no happy laughter or song, the roads and paths are desert H] 
imc Overgrown with weed and bramble, and of ail the former happy inhabitants only 
me is left to tell the tale, a poor old widow who obtains a miserable livelihood 
y gathering cresses in the neighbouring brook, who maintains her handful of 4 
tire by gathering thorns, and who spends the greater part of the silent night weeping ‘ 


lamentable change 


in lonely sorrow at this 
Notes on Parsing and Analysis, ete. 
Line 97. Aetirement, friend, retreats Noms. of Address 
\n apostrophe like this, not being a sentence, cannot, of irse, be 
analysed 
Nom. after must 
et 


ere st? Adjectival Sentence to word 








of the 


- others 


or 2nd, 


Make 


esar to 


serted 


Man.’ 


given 
dealt 





hist ry 


reign 


d more 
NCeive 
m the 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 4. 


Line 102. Sznce because <- Conjunction. 
To combat — Gerundial Infinitive in appos. with 77. 
Zo fly — Gerundial Infinitive Obj. of earns 
103. d0rn to work and weep. Participial Enlarg. of wretches. 
108. Angels — Nominative Absolute. 
111. Prosp = - 
116. From Either take together as an Adverbial Phrase or take 
below as a comprehensive term for the village below 
120. /vose — Adj. qual. ‘ cuildren.’ 





Essay ON ‘MAN,’ Ep. IV. 
General Paraphrase (cont.). 


39. Every blessing which any individual can possibly find depends to some extent 
upon the whole human race. The fiercest robber, the most relentless tyrant puffed 
up with illimitable pride, the most retiring anchorite must derive some of their satis 
faction from others. Even those who make a display of hatiog their species are 
anxious to obtain the admiration of a flatterer or the regard of a friend. If you take 
away the opinion others have of you it deprives pleasure of half its value and glory 
of half its pride. Every one has his proper share of happiness, and any one who en 
deavours to obtain more than this will find that the result is far from being commen 
surate with the trouble and time devoted to this purpose. 

49. The most important law of nature is that there must be a proper gradation in 
everything, and if this is admitted, it must follow that some must be greater than 
others, some richer, some wiser, but if we argue from this that some must be 
happier, we are making a statement directly opposed to common sense. We should 
admit that Heaven was impartial to all if all possess equal happiness. But this 
happiness is increased, and, in fact, exists by one person possessing what another 
has not, and it is this difference which produces one harmonious whole. It is 
not a question of rank, or power, or wealth, the subject may be as happy as the 
king, the defender as the one defended, the one who finds a friend as the friend who 
is found. 

This common blessing is bestowed alike upon all, but if each possessed an equal 
share of this world’s goods it would lead to unending contest. If, therefore, it was 
the intention of God that all should be happy, it was impossible to arrive at this 
state by bestowing equal goods on all mea. 

67. We can see as we look round some men who are far richer than others, and 
might be tempted to consider them as happy, while the poor are unhappy, but with 
i little consideration we shall find that the poverty of the one carries with it the 
blessing of eternal hope, while the riches of the other entail a continual fear of loss 
and thus Heaven balances them equally. It is not what we ave but what we shad 

that brings happiress. 

73. The whole Heavens must be convulsed with laughter when it views the puny 
efforts of man to raise himself to the dignity and reasoning power of a God, and like 
the giants of old he is overwhelmed by the very structure he has raised 

The whole good and happiness that was ever intended by Heaven for man to ex 
perience are contained in three words. ‘ Health, peace, and competence ’ 

Line 81. The first of these blessings—health—depends upon a proper moderation 
in all things, while peace is derived entirely from following the dictates of 
conscience and truth, and both these blessings are within the reach of all. 

But wealth is distributed between the good and evil alike, and yet where an evil 
man obtains wealth by improper means, he derives but little satisfaction from it 
Whether in the pursuit of pleasure or wealth, the amount of happiness derived from 
the attainment of the object depends entirely upon the methods adopted to secure 
it, and a poor yet virtuous man who excites heartfelt sympathy is more to be envied 
than the rich parvenu who is the proper object of contempt. ‘The apparent plea 

ures, happiness, and advantages which the rich, yet evil, man obtains are wholly 

fa character which would be rejected and despised by a really good man, and 
even if we admit they find some happiness, they always miss the supreme pleasure 
f knowing they have the appreciation and approbation of their fellows. 

Line 93.—Anyone must be singularly blind to the superb harmony which charac 
ses God's dispensation of gifts on earth who suppose that wealth is synonymous 
vith happiness, and v rtue with suffering and trouble. It is only by careful study 
that one can appreciate what is really happiness and what is suffering, for at firs: 








sight we might entirely misjudge the one for the other. It is a popular yet foolish 
ea to consider as misery and unhappiness the accidents and untoward events 
which occur in the life of a good man, when with closer study such things may be 
i real blessing \ few instances will reveal the truth of thi Lord Falkland was 
preeminently a good man, yet he died early; so also the great warrior Turenne, and 
Sidney the personification of chivalry. Was it the result of virtue that Dig! 


was called away from this world—if so, how is it that the virtuous father outlives 
the son? Why was the heroic Bishop of Marseilles spared from the deadly plagu 
which devastated his city, or why was I blessed so long with a kind and benevolent 


parent ‘ 

Line 111.—Whiat the world terms ‘evil,’ or ill, arises in all instances from de 
viation from the laws of nature in the case of bodily evil, or the dictate of will in op 
position to such laws in the case of moral evil, and it is entirely false to attribute 


this to the direct interposition of God. What appears at first sight to be evil, will, if 
looked at in the right way, be recognised as tending towards the general good. Or 
perhaps change admits evil, cr nature permitted it to occur, but the latter cass 
seldom happened till man interfered. It would be just as rational to attribute the 
murder of Abel to the direct initiative of God, as to think it wrong because the son 
nherits disease from the father. It is not to be expected that God should set aside 
the gener ind unalterable laws of nature in favour of particular persons, as some 
weakly king might for a favourite. 


Netes on Parsing and Analysis. 
39. supply wArch before individuals. 
43. Supply ‘ They.’ Afost = Adv. of Deg 
45. Supply. ‘If you abstract.” What others feel = Noun Sentence. 
49. ‘ This confest.’ Noun absolute construction 
5 Than = Compar. Conj. ‘ Than the rest are great,’ et 
51. Supply. //e before who. ‘From hence’ = Adverb Phrase. Fron is 
redundant. 
53. ‘We confess that heaven is impartial to mankind 


55. But mutual wants increase their happiness.’ . 
59. In (those) who obtain, etc. 
62. ‘Blessing.’ Direct object of ‘ breathes. As (it does) one common soul. 


63. Alike = Adv. of Manner 

69. Equal = Adjectival Complement of Predicate Will appear to be equal.’ 

71-2. Not present good or ill, but future views of better or of worse (are) the 
joy or curse. 


‘better’ and ‘worse.’ Abstract Nouns 
77- All the good Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense = Subject of lie, 
80. * Health, peace, and competence’ in apposition with words. 
82. A entirely. Adv. mod. the Predicate. 
83. good and dad «= Collective nouns. 


84. dess and worse Adverbs of Degree. 


~ 


7. whether, or, Correlative Conjunctions, 

88. First, Adverb of Order. 

89. Supply. If you count, ete. 

go. What virtue . disdains. Noun sentence. 

gt. If you grant—to the bad (1.0.) what happiness they would (D.O 
Would, principal verb gov. the object Aappiness. 

92. To pass for good, Gerund. 

93. Below Adj. qual. scheme. 

95. the = Adv. of Degree mod. 4 

97. alone Adj. qual. good. The good unk 

tos. ‘The son to expire = Obj. of made. 

106. Fudd = Adj. qual, sire. 

tog. If long can be (7.¢., exist) in life. 
dong — Abs. Noun nom. to can be. 

117. ust == Adv. of Emphasis to as wisely. 
as = Adv. of Degree mod. wisely. 

rar. dike = Adverbial Conj. (like some weak prince would reverse his laws 

122. Prone — Adj. qual. eternal cause. 


st, best Adv. of Degree mod. follows 
phy Direct Obj. of cadé. 









lhe Analysis and Parsing will require close attention. Students must write if 


they find individual difficulties not touched.) 


B.—A rithmetic. 
First Year. 

Boys.—Finish all Vulgar Fractions, 

Girls.—Fractions. Learn Defs. of various kinds. Be pre- 
pared to work any examples on Addition and Subtraction, and 
to prove the processes by diagrams. 

Second Year. 
Soys.—Compound Interest. 
Girls, —General problems on Fractions, 
Third Year. 
Bovs.—Any general papers. 
Girls. —Continue practice in Simple Proportion. 


C.— Music. 
First Year.—Whole pulse notes, half pulse notes, and continu 
ations and rests of the same value. 
Second Year.—(Quarter pulse notes and rests. 
Third Year.—One half the common musical terms in use. 


D.— Geograph y. 
Russia, Austria, and Switzerland. Draw maps for each country. 
Insert all places to be remembered and those o/ Industries, 
towns, and government are of most importance. 


E. History 


Henry VII. and Henry VIII. For chief points and notes see 
Scholarship Course 
F.— Euclid. 
Second Year.—Props. 9-13, Book I. 


Third Year.—Props. 41-44, Book I., and four deductions per 
week, 
G. Algebra. 
Algebraic Fractions. 


H. — 7eaching. 

Second Year.—Chap. LIV. Scholarship School Management. 

Third Year.—Elementary Science and Object Lessons. Read 
up the Circular on the latter, and the remarks in the Instructions to 
H.M.1. 

TEST QUESTIONS. 

(N. B. —While specimen answers will be criticised and returned 
gratis, I am. bound to ask my correspondents to refrain from send- 
ing 8 or 10 foolscap pages to be marked. A// the questions may 
be answered and will be returned criticised, etc. , together with any 
other difficulties or work sent up, for the nominal charge of Is.). 

1. Penmanship. 

Largehand :—Justifiable, Kilogramme, Longitudinal. 
Smallhand :—’Tis one thing to be tempted, another thing 
to fall. 


2. Composition. —Write an essay each week. 


3. Lnglish.—VParaphrase, analyse, and parse the whole of the 


passages set for the month, 

4. (a) What do you understand by accent? What is the differ 
ence between a primary and a secondary measure ? 

(6) Write the pulse signs jor all the measures you know 

(c) Arrange the following in order of pitch, commencing with 
the lowest :—r in key A, min key bk, g in key G, ] in key LV), 4 in 
key Bp. 

5. Draw a map of Germany, inserting the chief towns only 

6. Describe a coasting voyage from Stockholm to Han merfest 


7. Say what you can of the industrial pursuits of the people of 
Denmark. 
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+4 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


8. What does the term Germany mean? Joint out any changes 
in constitution or extent which have occurred during the present 


century. Hlow do you account for the rapid rise of Germany as a 


manutacturing country 





Explain clearly the causes of the War f the Roses, give a 

{ of the chief 
10. Point out the uses of questioning in teaching. What are 
ne of the " faults into which young teachers fall when 


11. How far may biography be used as a means of teaching His- 
ry In what respect is it wrong to keep to this methed only ? 


12. Write a life and character of Mr. Gladstone. 


SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR DECEMBER, 1898. 


1 cadin len minutes’ practice perdiem. The reading will 


probably be heard, as next year, from one of Scott's novels. 


2. Aepetitior Continue practise. 

3. Fenmar f len minutes’ practice per day and continual 
care 

4. mi Write one or two essays each week, selecting 


(c) Poverty in Great Citie 
(@) Poetry of the reign of klizabeth 
(¢) International Arbitration. 
(/) The difficulties which colonists experience. 
(vy) An English Village. 
(4) All is not gold that glitters, 
) The Natural Resources of Australia, 
(Take the greatest care with this subject.) 
5. £ h 
(a) The Preposition and Conjunction. Definitions, Classifi- 
cation, Kesemblances, and Differences. 
(¢) Learn 20 roots and meanings per week from a good list. 
(c) Literature from 1700 to 1750. 
Chief writers :—Addison, Swift, Steele, Defoe, Cope, 
Thomson, Collins, Gray. Prepare a life of each 
with a knowledge of their chief works. 
6. Arithmetic. Interest, Simple and Compound. ’ 
7. Algebra.—Vroblems leading to Quadratics, 


8. Auclid Book | Props. 11-20, with 10 deductions per 


g. Geograpay. 
(a) binish the African possessions. Pay special attention to 
iritisn West Africa, Sierra Leone, Niger Territory. 
(6) Finish revision of Asia, Siberia, Japan, Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, and the East Indies. 


‘ / r 
Cape ( y in es Cape Colony proper, Griqualand West, East 
Gr lembulan Transkei ‘lerritorie: and Walfisch Bay \rea 
cs 1] population 1) millions 
( t c t. Helena Bay, Table Bay, | ec Bay, Simon's Bay, Mosse 
Day ! ‘ Ray; ( f Good Hope, and ¢ Agulhas. 
Relive Note ticularly the terrace » from coast t Lange Berge, 
P ide lange Herge to the Zwarte erg ind from Zwarte 
Ihe euve hnee Herg and Storm Berg mountains Between the two 
tte ‘ e (sreat Kar 
4) Rive in e River or Gariep, Olifants and (reat Berg Rivers, Breede, 
‘ ‘ Sunday River, and Fish River, useless for navigation, alternately 
t t 
‘ . l } te, dry, and particularly healthy 
| t 
’ \ \\ \ntelope, elephant, hipp»potamus, leopard, jackal, hyzen 
{ t 
1) est € ttle, goats, horse 
| (ist te Cstrich farming), secretary honey guide, etc. 
Veget Mai wheat at barley, millet, potato, the vine (wine 
mak tant ry , fruits of all kinds, flowers, particularly heaths 
\I D Kimberley ppe in Nar jua Lan gold, coal 
ig ane 5 yV u art 
t t ’ hides, feathers ppe 
Import H er ! € tt goods, m nery, woollen goods 
’ } t et 
ple—Note | rly Dutch element he native aces, Basutos 
trentot i } 1 
Chief ‘Towns—Cape Town, Kimberley, Port Elizabeth, Graham's Town 


King Willi s town, Paarl, Fk. 1 don, Graaf Reynet, W ester, Uitenhage, 


rand Executive Council. 





This is the merest ontline of what must be prepared. Draw a map. Enter all 
places to be remembered practise til thoroughly known. 





Natai—Production and general fea: ures similar to Cape Colony. 
lowns—Durban, Pietermaritzburg, Newcastle, Ladysmith, Estcourt. 
(,overnment—Similar to Cape, 


za) British S frica z lerritory.—Company formed 1889. 
Pioneer force sent 1 , founded Salisbury. In May 1891 territory extended 
N. of Zambesi to L. Tanganyika. Exceptionally fine climate. Products— 
Gold, silver, copper, bleade, tin. Fine agricultural territory lowns—Salis- 
bury, Tul, Charter, Victoria, Umtak. 

6) Gambia.—-Cape Jamestown. Consists of various islands and settlements 
on the river. Products—ground nuts, beeswax, rubber, hides, rice, cotton, 
maize, millet. Separate Colony 88. Crown Colony. 

Gold Coast Colony.— 40, sq. miles. Population 14 millions. Towns 


—Accra, Cape Coast Castle, kimina, Addah, etc Products as (4). Note 
particularly recent events in Ashantee¢ 


1) Sierra ie.—+4, sq. miles Population 140,00 Founded in 
1787 as an asylum for liberated negroes Products—Palm oil and kernels, 
benni-seed, cocoanuts, ground nuts, ginger, rubber, hides, beeswax and kola 
nuts. Capital, Freetown. Crown lony 

e) Lagos.—Colony and Protectorate. Products as above. 

f) N yr Coast Protectorate under African Association. Cap., Old 
Calabar. Exports —Oil, kernels, rubber, ivory, et 

Royal Niger Company Protectorate.—Administered by a Chartered 
Company, which has secured treaty rights with about 300 chiets. ‘Trade car- 
ried on by means of a fleet of steamer Chief trading stations—Akassa, Asaba, 

« Lokoja. Exports as (/ Read this up carefully from text-book. 
(4) British ¢ Africa.—Formerly under Imperial British East African 


7 wSsl a 
Company (1.B.E.A.), chartered 1888; since 1895 a Protectorate ; area nearly 
oo $q. miles, population 64 millions. A comparatively unknown country, 
with a possible great future. E.xports—lIvory, hides, rubber, cloves, sesame, 
ebony, rhinoceros born, etc. Cap., Mombasa, with fine harbour. 


t) Zansziba> The dominion consists of the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, 
and a strip of coast. Ruled over by Sultan, became a British Protectorate 

1890). 
7) Mauritius.—7o05 sq. miles. Population 400,000. Crown Colony. Pro- 


duct—Sugar. Chief town—Port Louis. 
Dependencies of Mauritius—(1) ‘The Seychelles, (2) Rodrigues, and the 
Chagos Archipelago 
k iscension.—Coaling depot. Produces turtles. Cap., Georgetown. 
1) Tristan d’ Acunha, /naccesstble Island, and Nightingale /sland. 
m) St. Helena.—Particularly fine climate. Calling and coaling station. 
Cap., Jamestown 
Read up all these carefully from text-book, draw maps, and commit to memory. 
In connection with this work the student should be careful to note the partition 
of Africa between the States of Europe, and to understand what is meant by a 
chartered company, sphere of influence, Hinterland, etc 


10. //istory. 


1) .Vetes.—Causes of the Hig 





1 Prerogative exercised by the Tudor 

The Tudor monarchs ruled more absolutely in England than any before or after 
them 

Ihe causes of this were — 





a) The results of the Wars 
powerful baronial familie 


the Roses, which had nearly destroyed the 


6) The subserviency of the new nobles created by them 





c) The subserverviency of the Parliament, who were willing 
people, to put up with much, so long as trade flourished and pe 
tained. 


as were the 
ace was main- 





d@) The jealousy of the two religious bodies. 


e) ‘The influence of the Star Chamber, which superseded the ordinary courts 
of justice, fined members of Parliament who opposed the Crown, juries who 
gave verdicts against the Crown, and those who refused to subscribe to the 
Benevolences which were demanded. 


Jf) The personal character of the Tudors. By nature imperative and 
domineering, yet astute statesmen, they skilfully kept clear of any complica- 
tions which would tend to lessen their power, and seized every opportunity to 
advance it. Yet they carefully watched the general feeling of the people, and 
knew when they could obtain favour by conceding points 


2) The Reformation 


Early attempts of Reformation :— 
1) The Albigenses, who rose in insurrection during the Pontificate of 
Innocent I11., and were crushed by De Montfort. 
The Lollards, in England and Bohemia in the fourteenth century, who 
vere suppressed by the Council of Constance reforming some of the most 
scandalous abuses, and instituting a merciless persecution 


Causes which contributed to the Progress of the Reformation :— 
1) The great Papal schism, when there were two Popes, each asserting his 
wa infallibility. 
Ihe vices of the Roman Court, especially under Alexander VI. and 
Julius I 
Ihe immoral lives of the clergy, and the custom of Benefit of Clergy, by 
which crime uld be mmitted with impunity 
, ‘Uhe jealousy of the laity towards the wealth of the clergy 
It avention of printing, by which the Scriptures and writings of th 
Reformers were rapidly circulated all over Europe 





The great revival of learning about the beginning of the sixteenth 
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Reformation in Germany :— 

Che immediate cause w the sale of indulgences to raise money to complete 
t. Peter's at Rom rhe purchasers of these indulgences obtained, it was said, 
ibsolution from their sins, and exemption from purgatory after death. Tetzel, 
head of the Dominican Friars, sold them everywhere with shameless indecency 


He was opposed by Martin Luther, who was excommunicated in 1520, sum 
moned before the Diet of Worms, imprisoned, and afterwards released e 
published a German Translation of the Scripture In 1529 the Reformers 
were called Protestants, from their protesting against the decision of the Diet of 
Spires. In 1530 they presented their famous Confessi Faith at Augsburg. 
This was drawn up by Melancthon, one of the most famous scholars of the age, 
and, though clearly worded, placed insuperable difficulties in the way of recon 
ciliatior In 1530 the Protestant States entered into the League of Smalcalde 
for self-defence, and the rupture was complete 


Reformation in Switzerland 


Zwingle began, like Luther, by opposing the sale of indulgences, but he in- 
PI 


culeated milder doctrines than the German After his death Calvin succeeded 
him, and established a church republic at Geneva 





Subjects of ¢ ontroversy 


The Reformers did not agree at all in their ideas, and the subsequent dis 
putes retarded the progress of the Reformation. Luther's followers called 
themselves Evangelical Christians; the followers of Calvin, *‘ The Reformed 
Church.’ The Calvinists believed in absolute predestination, and in government 
of the Church by elders—the modern Presbyterianism. The point which drew 
forth most discussion was the doctrine of ‘Transubstantiation 





Reformation in England :— 

a) Henry VIII. was not a Reformer. The separation from Rome in 1534, 
and suppression of the monasteries in 1535-6, had so humbled the English clergy 
that they did not oppose any measure which the King brought forward. Henry 
was not a heretic, like Luther ; he denied no doctrine of the Romish Church 
He only separated himself from their communion, denied papal jurisdiction, 
wd declared himself Head of the Church. He persecuted alike the Protestants 
ind those who believed in the Pope's supremacy 

Articles of 1526. 

In 1536 the King published a book of articles to settle all differences. These 

articl the necessity for belief in— 





les decl 
t) The Three Creeds. 
2) Worship of images and the invocation of saints were enjoined as highly 
profitable 

:) Transubstantiation and masses for the dead. 
These were embodied in the Bishop's Book, 15 


Publication of the Scriptures :-— 
1) Wycliffe’s Bible 


A translation based on Wycliffe’s, but strongly tinged with Lollard 


opinions 


3) Tyndale’s («530 and onwar is) New Testament first, then the Pent 
teuch 


4) Miles Coverdale’s, 1535. Published at Hamburg 


5) Matthew’s, 1537. Reprinted in 1538 as Cranmer’s, or the Great Bible 
From this the Prayer-book version of the Psalms is given 


The contest between Catholicism and Protestantism w ntinued in 


England till 1689 


Statute of Six Articles 

Acting under the advice of Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, the King enacted 
this statute (‘The Bloody Statute’), and enforced its observance by terrible 
penalties All were adjudged heretics, and were liable to death by burning, or 
else to fine and imprisonment, who did not adhere to— 

1) Transubstantiation. 
Communion of one kind 
Celibacy of the clergy. 
Vows of chastity. 

Private masses for the dez 
6) Auricular confession. 


ne Ww 








Cranmer sent his wife to Germany, and Latimer resigned his see The use 
of the Bible was restrained, anyone other than a lord or a gentleman reading it 
being liable to a month's imprisonment The Articles remained the established 
rule of faith until the end of Henry’s reign They were confirmed in 1540 by 
the publication of ‘The Necessary Doctrine and Erudition ot a Christian Man, 
which in 1543 was again issued under the title of ‘The King’s Primer This 


terminated the progress which Henry made towards Reformation He had 
sanctioned a return to the use of the English language in the public services of 
the Church, authorised the publication and at one time the true reading of the 
Scriptures, and he had in some few poiuts of doctrine approached the Reforma 
tion 

On the other hand, he retained a capricious partiality for the Romish 
practices in those very points where pious Catholics desired an alteration, ¢.g 
the denial of the cup and celibacy of the clergy Lhe doctrine of transubstan 
tiation, which was the greatest superstiti mm the eyes of the Reformer ‘, he 
always insisted upon under the penalty of death by fire 





The Reformation in England was, however, gradually gaining ground, as 
shown by— 
2) The circulation of the Reformers’ books and of the Holy Scriptures 
Lhe popular belief that vice and corruption prevailed in the Church 
The continued persecution which had to be resorted to 


JAMES I. TO THE RESTORATION, 
Chief points 
James I. 
His right to the throne.—Learn caref 


this, and also his relationship with Lady Arabella Stuart 





1 genealogical table to show 


The Stuart opinions These are very important as affecting to 
large extent the trend of events for the next century James was, as his tutor 
s'yled him, ‘the wisest fool in Christendom that is, be had a vast amount of 


wok-learniag, but very little common sense. When he come to England he 
had no idea of the English character. He had assumed a belief which he was 
careful to expound at every opportunity, and which is best known as the 
* Divine Right’— d rOX, a TORE , that is, the king » created by God 





and is responsible to Him alone; and the law comes from the king. Thi 
doctrine of absolute monarchy (or of * passive obedience’ on the part of the 
people) was not confined to civil matters, but was extended to religiou 
aftairs 





Ihe three great sects—-English Church, Catholics, and Puritan ill expected 
great help from James; the Catholics, because his mother was a Catholic, the 
Puritans, because he came from a Presbyterian country But James was \ 
too glad to shake off the yoke he had to bear in Scotland, an sume an 

bsolute superiority in all questions of church government He favoured t! 
Established Church No bishop no king’ was his answer to th ‘ 
ittacked the prelacy. He was too much of a coward to put this Divine Right 


into practice, but it cost Charles I. his head 





¢ Plot.—Devised by Rale 

















uty iraleiuia {ua j “ \ m 
prisoned 13 years for it and was afterwards executed 

4) fi/ampton Court Lonferene 

Cause—The Millenary Petition of a thousand Puri ministe 
History—Conference between leading men of Puritans and Episcop 
lians at Hampton Court, 1604 James took the chair and the greater 
share of the speaking Abstruse argument was his strong point, and 
he enjoyed the opportunity of airing his knowledg« 
Results t) A new translation of the Bible, which ap lin 1 
6) Some minor changes in the Prayer Book 
Gunpowder Plot.—Caused by the harsh manner in whi James treated 
the Catholics. The result of the Plot was to deprive Catholi f nearly all 
their civil rights 
The Plantation of Ulst -After the rebellion of the Earls of Vyrone 
md ‘Tyre ynnell their lands were forfeited, and so the wreater part of Ulster fell 
into the king’s hands. He conceived the idea of granting these lands to | ng 
lish and Scotch settlers on certain conditions (such as building @ strong stone 
house, etc ) which would ensure the peace of the country Ulster was thu 
successfully planted, with the result cf ultimately making Ulster the most 
prosperous and peaceful part of the island, and of effectually destroying the 
trust of the Irish in English justice lo raise funds, James invented the titk 
of Baronet, which he sold for £1 
James and his partia nts James ruled as far as h id without 
1 parliament, raising money by unjust and illegal means, but the growi power 
of parliament was abundantly shown by their claim for free fs h. and 
by their successful attack upon Lord Bacon 
Favourites,—(a) Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, disgraced and d in 
poverty 
orge Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, a | fw 1 
must be prepared, 
») 1 First newspaper started—7%e H y Newes 
1620.—The Pilgrim Fathers land in America 
Charles I.— 

Every endeavour must be made to trace all the causes which ha ecn at 
steady work for centuries, and which helped to bring about the crisis of 4 \ 
The gradual growth of the Commons from the time of De Montfort, the dis 
‘ppearance of the bold and independent Baronial party after the War fel 


Roses, the servility of the new (and in many instances corrupt) nobility, the 
Revival of Learning, the Reformation, the wonderful growth of the Puritar 
ind the personal character of the Stuarts themselves with their absurd the ry 





of * Divine Right,’ all tended to the inevitable conclusion of a truggle for final 
supremacy between the people and the Crown 

For this month read up carefully the history of the early struggles, the ‘Three 
Parliaments, the Petition of Right (properly considered the second Magna 
Charta), and the eleven years of absolute rule. Note the ief men of th 


peried and their influence, the means by which Charles roised money, the 
stion of Ship Money, and the Meeting of the Long Parliament 





e carefully the course of events between 1646 and 1649, and observe how th 
ver changed hands from Parliament to the Army Prepare the followin 
1.—VMeans by whi money was raised durin vea f nea 

1. Legal but vexatious 

t) Fines for not receiving knighthood levied on freehold ibowe 
£40 a yer 
4) Fines for defective titles to estates 
Fines for encroachment on forest lands 
2) Fines for all cottages on less than four acre f lan 
City of London fined £ 100 for neglect in investigating into t 


death of Dr. Lamb 
Measures of doubtful legality 


t) Proclamation for all gentry to leave London and resi their 
estate Fines for non-compliance 
(4) City of London fined £ 100,000 for extension beyond limits assigned 
by Charter 
(¢) Exaction of Customs duties 
(@) Fines imposed in Star Chaméger 
Measures clearly illegal 
(a) Selling of patents of monopoly 
(6) Demands for loans and benevolence 
4. Ship money. 
B Vigration to America 
1620.—Landing of Independent Separatists at Plymouth in tl Maytlower 


1629.—Charter granted by Charles to the Company of Massachusetts Bay 
Great Migration of Puritans, especially from the Fastern countic 
* 1634 Attempt to stop emigration by the Privy Council 





1633-163 Foundation of Maryland by Lord Baltimore on a basis of tolera 
tion ((sreen) 
— Social lnprovements, 

In rf the first etter ost was established. Wefore that letters had been 
sent by special messengers, by the sheriffs men, and by carriers Lhe post 





further regulated by an Act passed in 1640, which established a General Post 
Office in London to collect letters and send them all over the kingdom and 
beyond the seas. The King was to appoint a Postmaster-General, and hi 
agents alone were to have the right to dispatch letters, common carriers and 
shipmasters being the only exceptions to this rule; he was also to provick 
horses for riding post Letters were to be carried at the rate of ad 
80 miles, to be paid on delivery. Under the Commonwealth the postal arrange 
ments were farmed out, but the Act of 1660 was confirmed in the first year of 


a sheet for 





Charles II From that time dates the privilege of Members of Parliament to 


frank letters by signing them, which allowed them to g> free —a privilewe which 
was enormously abused 
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Hackney Coache In 1694 hackney carriages first stood for hire ia the 
treets of London, but this innovation excited alarm. It was urged that to use 

ches would block up the streets, spoil the pavements, and raise the price of 

4y In rf » proclamation forbade the hiring of coaches for distances under 
three miles, but the next year the vachmen got a special licence from the 
Court. Under the Commonwealth the number was limited to 200, and under 
Charles Il. t , he watermen seriously suffered from this introduction, 
for the river ‘ + the great highway of the metropolis 

The I’ . t number of pamphlets published shows the 
activity of men's mind the first English periodical newspaper was 
wiblished. Before that time news had circulated slowly by manuscript news 
etters written in the capital and sent into the country. In 1641 many news 
papers, chiefly weekly gan to appear. The Lendon Gasette was started in 
1 the Dady Courant (the first daily) in 1703. 


11. Zeaching. Chap. V1. Scholarship School Management. 
12. Domestic Economy. ‘Thrift. 
13. Music. Chap. VI. School Music Teacher. 


14. Chap. VL. ‘ Philosophe sous les Toits,’ Use the PRACTICA! 
PREACHER edition (Fuxtalinear Translation, with Notes). 


Test Questions. 
- § opysetting :- 
Largehand : Prophesying, querulous, rhythmical. 
2. Analyse the following, and parse words in italics : 
* Lake Leman woos one with its crystal face, 
Che mirror where the stars and mountains view 
The stillness of their aspect in each trace 
Its clear depth yields of their far height and hue. 
There is 00 much of man here éo /ood through 
With a fit mind the might which I behold ; 
Aut even in me shall loneliness renew 
Thoughts Aid, but not less cherished their fold, 
Ere mingling with the herd had penned me in their fold.’ 
;. Assign the prefixes of the following words to the language 
from which they are derived, and give their meaning and, where 
you can, the root of the word: Acceptable, mismanage, perplex, 
walysis, enthrone, anarchy, interweave, sustain, antichrist, dis 
torted 
ewt. of sugar cost } of J of £1 when the duty is ,', of 
ton when the dutyis £5 per 
Ans. £33 8s. 748d. 


, what must be paid for § 


rhe lbouble Rule of Three is a shorter method of working out 
such questions as would require two or more applications of the 
Rule of Three. Ixemplify this statement. 


) A sum of money is divided between A, B, andC. C gets 
twice as much as A; A and B together get £50, B and C together 
get £60. Find the money and the share of each. 

Ans. £70. H f10, B £40, C £20. 





) Divide 30 tons into three parts in the proportion of 3:2, 3°15, 
> > 
3°25 


Ans, rotons; otons r6cwt ar. 14}bs.; rotons zcwt. 14 lbs. 





(°) Divide £150 among A, B, and C, so that B may have twice as 
h as A, and C twice as much as A and B together. 
Ans. A £16 13s 44, B £33 6s. 8d., C £100. 





>. Describe with a sketch map the physical features of Cape 
Colony 


6. Describe a journey from Cape Town to Kimberley. 


} 


7. Point out the various forms of the governments of British 
Colonies in Africa. 

8. How do you account for the high prerogative exercised by the 
Tudors? 

9. Trace the progress of the Reformation in England. Who were 
the chief supporters of 1? 


Point out some of the commoner mistakes made in writing, 
ow they may be rectified 


11. Explain the various articles used in washing, and explain the 
hemical action they produce 


12. Write notes of lesson on Earthworms, Division into Propor 
nal l’arts, A Millwheel 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


RULES. 
1. Individual assistance will be given as far as possible by advice, 
lution of dithculties in any subjects, model answers, etc. 
Specimens of Writing, Paraphrasing, Maps, Composition, etc., 
will be marked and criticised gratis. 
lo assist students in rural districts, Freehand or Model Draw- 
ings will be corrected and marked, with hints for improve- 
ment, etc., and returned if accompanied by a postaye stamp. 


4. Asa rule all replies will appsar in the Correspondence Column, 
but anyone desiring an immediate reply may obtain it by 
enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 

To ensure an answer in the next issue, queries must be sent by 
the 15th of each month. 

Name and address of sender, with coupon of current number of 
the PRACTICAL TEACHER, and nom de plume if desired, must 
be enclosed. 


All communications and queries with regard to the PUPIL 
TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARSHIP COURSE should be ad- 
dressed to‘ A. T. Ftux, The Bays, Belvedere, Kent.’ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Lilac. —Essay 40/60, Not written onaskeleton plan. Sentences 
too short, detached in meaning. Many facts included which are 
too trite to find place. ‘Spring cleaning’ is hardly a sign of 
spring. 

P.P. (Hereford).—Penmanship 55/60. Very good, but spacing 
not equal. Essay 50/60. Matter good, but requires digestion and 
improvement in diction. It would be good practice for you to re- 
write your essay. 

lato. —(a) Mensuration will be dealt with, but as it is very small 
in amount it is unnecessary to spread it out over the whole year. 

(4) ‘Let us commence our ceremonies. Wrong doing is only seen 
when revealed by the garish light of day, and this we need not fear 
in these dark woods. But first we invoke the presence of Cotytto, 
who is worshipped only at nighttime, with gloom and mystery. 
May she, with her companion Hecate, deign to stay her coal-black 
chariot and honour with her presence her devotees here assembled 
till all her due rites and ceremonies have been performed and the 
rising dawn throw its unwelcome light from the east and report to 
the sun what we, guarded by darkness, are doing.’ 

7. ?.—You cannot read your PRACTICAL TEACHER to any ex- 
tent or you would have seen the many announcements of the edition 
of ‘ Philosophe sous les Toits’ which has been specially prepared 
and issued from the Office of this Paper. 

Y. Y.Z.—Arrangements will be made for periodic Examinations 
such as you suggest. See next issue. 

ludacity.—Essay 55/60. Well thought out and expressed, 


(Other Correspondents by post.) 


(Those who have not had a reply to letters, etc., must remember 
that it is essential that the coupon must be enclosed.) 


OUR 18908 CERTIFICATE CLASS. 


BY J. C. HOROBIN, M.A., 
Principal, Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


The Examination for Certificates will commence on Monday, 
11th July 1898, at 2 p.m. 

The general conditions for candidates are to be found in 
Articles 55-64 and 116-121 of the current Code. 


N.B.—Candidates should be extremely careful to fill up their 
forms fully and correctly, and to make themselves familiar with the 
general rules of the examination as to copying, connivance, talking, 
book-carrying, etc. 

The points indicated under the separate subjects should be care- 
fully revised, and students are reminded that the preparation at this 
stage should be based on hygienic principles. A fit body is an ex- 
cellent accompaniment to a full mind. 


First YEAR 
Cee 97 aphy . 
1. Note carefully that a scale of miles is required in the maps, 
and the latitude and longitude of the extreme points must be 
known. 


2. Get up thoroughly, with sketch maps, 
(a) Mediterranean Sea (African coast as well). 
(4) English Channel. 
(c) Black Sea. 
(@) Baltic Sea. 
(e) Danube, Khine, Elbe. 
3 £ 
the main lines of railway connecting the commercial and politica 
centres. 


The lines of steamship communication should be got up, with 
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4. Note specially the Balkan States, their geographical, ethno- 
graphical, and political relationships. 


5. The distinctive productions, natural and manufactured, of 
Russia, Germany, France. 
6. Revise the geography of the British Isles thoroughly. 


N. B.—Note that the character of the paper has changed very 
much, having become more commercial and anthropological, 
though it is well to let this rest on a sound knowledge of the phy- 
sical features. 

Music. 


N. B. —Candidates are restricted to one or the other of the two 
systems of notation. 


1.-Get up thoroughly the meaning of the chief musical terms— 
¢.¢., diminuendo, staccato, rallentando, andante, adagio, molto, 
sempre, tempo primo, con moto, con brio, agitato, larghetto, 
bridge note, transition, etc. 

2. Practise writing simple tests for the different divisions. 

3. Intervals—pitch—scale relationships. 


4. Time names—two and four pulse—division of pulses. 


School Management. 


N. B.—Acting teachers are prone to depend too much on their 
own experience in this subject, and consequently lose a great many 
marks by not indicating clearly the principles on which good prac- 
tice is based. 

1. Note carefully that special stress is laid upon INFANT ds- 
cipline, indicating the view of the authorities that training begins in 
the early years, and that mere authority or wheedling are equally 
out of place. 

2. A knowledge of the Gifts I.-I1V., and their practical applica- 
tions, is almost essential. 


3. In the three R’s carefully attend to teaching spelling, sub- 
traction, voice management in the upper standards, and the use of 
diagrams in fractions. 


4. The use and abuse of object lessons and occupations, and 
the arrangement of courses to develop intelligence should be 
attended to. 

Dictation and Penmanship. 

N.B.—The latter is the weaker part generally, and as it is rela- 
tively highly marked, close attention should be paid to it. 

Specially note that the copy-setting should be on the same style 
as the general writing to obtain high marks. 

Practise joining capitals to the small letters, especially Q, P, R, 
D, M. 

English History. 

1. Note carefully the steps which led to the Parliamentary Union 

of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


2. Revise in detail Feudalism, Reformation, Bill of Rights, 
Habeas Corpus Act, Acts of Succession, 1760-1815. 
3. The following are typical questions : 
(2) ‘The history of the House of Stuart is romantic and 
tragic.’ Support this general statement by brief details. 


(4) Give an account of the Hampton Court Conference, or 
describe the events precedent and consequent to the battle of 
Worcester. 

(c) Distinguish carefully between the Petition of Right, the 
Declaration of Rights, and the Bill of Rights. 

(d) Write a short account of the rebellion of Monmouth, or 
of the Massacre of Glencoe. 

ie) Recount the circumstances connected with the translation 
of the Bible into the authorised version. 

(7) Who were Hampden, Algernon Sidney, and Somers ? 

(g) What is meant by the Self-denying Ordinance, and the 
Solemn League and Covenant ? 

(4) Recount in order, with dates, the chief engagements 
which took place in the Parliamentary War, and say what was 
the result of each 

(2) What was the population of England at the time of the 
Restoration? What were the most important towns, and how 
was communication maintained between them ? 

(4) Which of the eminent writers of the Stuart period took 
an active part in political controversy? Give particulars re- 
specting them and their works. 


(/) Describe the events which led to the loss of the American 
colonies. 
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Arithmetic. 


N. B.—Algebraic symbols may be used. Solutions must be full. 
It is a good plan to work neatly, even on the scrap side, as a simple 
slip can then easily be detected, and the value of the work shown 
better gauged. 


Few sums are now given without some explanation of the prin- 
ciples underlying being required, and wherever diagrams can be 
used they should be. 

The following are typical questions :— 

1. (2) #x8=— 2% (6) §+—4=—yh. 

State and prove the rule in each of the above cases, 
2. Give, with examples, rules for shortening the following pro- 
cesses :— 
(a) Multiplying by 99, 25, 246. 
(4) Squaring a number of three figures. 
(c) Finding the interest on money for years and months at 
24 per cent. 

3. Explain the method (giving reason) of pointing in extracting 
the square root of 123,454,321. Give the root. 

4. If the 4d. loaf weigh 3°35 lbs. when wheat is at 4°75s. per bhl., 
what ought to be paid for 474 lbs. of bread when wheat is at 134s. 
per bhl. ? 

5. Add together accurately, without reducing to vulgar fractions, 
709 + 4°3 + 054 and -265. 

6. How would you prove to a class 

(a) That five times six are the same as six times five ? 

(4) That one seventh of three is the same as three sevenths 
of one? 

(c) That if A is five ninths of B, B is five ninths of A? 

7. (a) Explain clearly, as to beginners in fractions, why the 
addition of fractions with different denominators is effected by 


reducing each of the fractions to their least common 
minator. 


deno- 


(4) How do you know, before proceeding to divide, whether a 
vulgar fraction can be expressed as a non-circulating decimal ? 


(c) What would be the advantages and what the disadvantages in 
adopting the decimal system in money, weights, and measures ? 


(d) Give rules for rapid mental solution in the following 
cases :— 

(1) Cost for a year at so much per day ; (2) any number of 

things at £83 6s. 8d. each; (3) simple interest at 6} per 
cent. 


8. In walking, A covers 3 feet in each step, and B covers 24 feet. 
If both start together, and keep step until A has walked a mile, 
how far behind will B be? and if they keep abreast, how often will 
they be in step in a mile? 


g. Aruns 100 yards in 10 seconds, and beats B by 10 yards, 
If B had a start of 2 seconds, what would be the result of the 
race? 


10. A man holds £5,000 stock in the 2} per cents. at 1124, 
He sells out and 
invests the proceeds in a debenture 3 per cent. stock at 98%. What 
is the alteration in his income, allowing 4 per cent. brokerage for 
each transaction of buying and selling ? 


11. A rectangular tank, measuring internally 3 feet in width by 
6 feet in length, receives all the rain that falls on a roof whose 
area is 7,200 square feet, and it was estimated that in one day a 
pint of water fell on each square foot of roof. If the tank was 
empty to begin with, what was the depth of water in it at the end 
of the day, if a pint of water fills 12 cubic inches ? 


12. A person started at half-past two and walked to a village, 
arriving there when the church clock indicated a quarter-past three. 
\fter staying 25 minutes, he drove back by a road one-fourth as 
long again, at a rate twice as fast as he had walked, and reached 
home by four o’clock. How far wrong was the church clock ? 


English. 


N. B.—Much more attention has lately been given to the litera- 
ture than to the grammar, but it would be unwise, having regard to 
the importance of historical grammar, to presume on this, 
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THE PRACTIC 
ion of Wordsworth pay particular attention to the 

the various types of poetry exemplified, com- 
ry poetry with Tennyson. Words- 
metaphysician and the exemplifications in 


I poetry houl ‘ pecially 


parison wit! ntempor and 
worth was essenti 
noted 


irefully 

ia are charming specimens of free « 
two at a time 
! 


probably 


ymposition, 
merely as com- 
the most 


ne or 
illusions will 
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pou que suions : 


from the *‘ Happy Warrior’ the lines 


ugh thus endued as with a sense,’ 


*r, daily self surpast.’ 


ent on Arnold 


Wordsw 


s statement that except Milton and 
rth deserves to stand first in our roll of 


) now of the history of 
The possessive 
Lhe past participle 

lhe present participle and the gerund 


case 


lo you 
ind didactic poetry 


understand by—epic, allegorical, mock- 


WoMEN 


Ve tlework 


and cutting out portions of garments to various 
withir 


ONLY. 


Practise 
| time limits 


scales ( 
N.1 


shirt 


ide ning drawers and flaps of infant’s 


Domest k 
r is now divided into sections, and it is therefore 
ay attention to all parts of the subject, and not trust 
to general knowledge 


onomyv 


necessary 


The following are typical questions :— 


(1) What are the chief objections to a purely ‘vegetable 


(3) Llow would you iron a shirt ? 


> process of inspiration 


imate for furnishing a working man’s 


lesson on the utilisation of airing 


Geometry. 


Don’t use any of the letters 


Propositions IV., \ VIL, VIIL, 
XXVIL. should re attention 


A to H in diagrams. 
XIV., XIX., XXIV., and 


eive special 


MEN ONLY. 


easy proposition with its rider than 


» requiring most attention are: 
1, 7, 5, 14, 19, 24, 20, 35, 44, 45. 
b> 45 7, 10, 13 
7, 10, 13, 14, 16, 18, 20, 21, 22, 24, 
35» 37 
Al vebra, 
the 


work 


well of the circle and triangle, 
practising problems in equa- 


proportion, progressions, square 


mensurauion 
generally, 
and 


N.b (ret uy 


and revise the bool 


tions, 11.C.1 ratio 


root, 


St ND YEAR, 


‘AL 


TEACHER. 


School Management. 


In the second year paper the most important questions are the 
registration, time table, and Code requirements. These questions, 
although within the every-day experience of acting students, are 
generally badly done, and that mainly because so few students will 
take the trouble to read the instructions to H.M.1L. and the depart 
mental circulars on different questions. Reading, thrift, and pupil 
teachers may be expected to give rise to questions of a searching 
character. 

In the theory the connotations of the terms—sensation, percep- 
tion, conception, abstract, genera! notion, division, definition, 
discipline, habit, memory, should be revised thoroughly. 

The questions on Fitch or Plato will probably be very general, 
though it will be well to note specially Fitch’s remarks on staff 
relationships and the use and limits of the Kindergarten. 

N.B.—-No better final preparation for the second year paper 
could be made than a close study of the Appendices in the N., U.T: 
edition of the Code. 

Music. 


As First year, and, in addition, pay special attention to the 
compass and training of voices 


Sap ols 
English. 

In the Shakespeare, if the experience of last year is any guide, 
there will be only one question on the ‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’ and that very general ; but the remainder of the paper will 
«probably follow somewhat the following lines : 

(1) Explain : then no planets strike—like Niobe—Nemean 
lion’s nerve—chameleon’s dish—this quarry cries on havoc— 
out-herods Herod—what’s Hecuba to him ? 

(2) Write a short sketch of the character of Hamlet, paying 
special attention to the real or feigned madness. 

(3) Comment on: quintessence, pioneer, 
Thum, Ossa, blazon, Danskers, enactures. 


posset, gyves, 
(4) Give examples of metaphor, irony, hypallage, hyperbole, 
anachronism in the play. 


(5) Illustrate the variations in metre in the play. 


LTistory. 
It may be expected that in the special period particular emphasis 
will be laid on : 
(a) Fall of the Whigs. 
(4) Rise of Cabinet system. 
(c) Wilkes. 
(27) Parliamentary reform. 
(e) Unior with Ireland. 
( /) Catholic disabilities, 
(¢) Reform Bill, 1832. 
(4) Fiscal changes. 


MEN ONLY. 
Geometry and Algebra. 


In the Geometry the revision of the first year work should follow 
that indicated under First Year, and in the remainder of the set 
work the following propositions should be attended to :— 


Book IV.—3, 7, 10, 12. 
oo «6 VL =2,, 3, Ay & Fo SB 88, OM 83, 85. 


In the Algebra, revise thoroughly the book work in logs, and the 
proof for #Cr and Pr independently. 

All the problems set on the Binomial theorem depend on a 
thorough knowledge of the proof of the theorem and the expression 
for the general term. 


WoMEN ONLY. 


The revision in Geometry should be the same as that given fur 
the men for Book I. 


Special Nos. of ‘THE PRACTICAL TEACHER’ 
will be Published for August and September. 
New and additional features in all Sections will 
be introduced. Give your Bookseller or News- 
agent a standing order to supply you with the 
Magazine regularly. 
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THE EMPRESS OF WATERING PLACES. 





EASTBOURNE 








Has been rightly called 
Watering Places.’ There 


only one can assume the higher 


Downs,terminating in the bold 
chalk escarpment of Beachy 
Head, rising 564 feet above 
the sea, form a background, 
and the breezes from these 
hills constantly refresh the 
town and Emix with the 
highly ozonised air from the 
sea. 

The houses are well-built, 
and the roads are lined with 
trees, which furnish welcome 
shade in this place of brilliant 
sunshine. The sanitary ar- 
rangements of the town are 
excellent. From the Medical 
Officer’s report, it. appears 
to be the healthiest sea-side 


resort in England. 





THE 
GRAND PARADE 


extends from the Queen’s 
Hotel, at SPLASH POINT 
to the Wish Tower. It is 
arranged on the sea-front in 
three terraces, with banks 
of TAMARISK, and flower- 
beds between. On the 
second Esplanade a_ large 
Pavilion for shelter has been 
erected, and the space has 
been widened in front to 
form an_ extensive and 
convenient Promenade, con- 
tinued Westward nearly to 
Beachy Head. To the East 
ie the Marine and Royal 


Parades, extending to the 


Martello Tower, now called the 
Promenade by the sea of THREE MILES. 


good and safe bathing and 








‘THE RETREAT,’ 
The Homeliest of Boarding Houses. 


Terms: Two sharing Room, 2&SS-e per week each. 


Book containing full particulars, and the testimony of many 

HOME COMFORTS 

be beaten, sent post free on applica- 

tion to the Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. RABSON, ‘ The Retreat,’ 
48, Pevensey Road, EASTBOURNE. 


‘The Retreat’ cannot 


‘Britannia’ makes short trips to 





THE PIER 


length, and is situated in a very 


central position, Concerts 
and other Entertainments 
are given in the’ Pavilion 
afternoon and evening. \ 
Special Steamboat Service 
has now been provided for 
the town. The ‘John Stir 
ling,’ a first-class Pass« nyeel 
Steamer, will make daily 
trips to sea and to the other 
plac es on the coast. 

Bands play in the Eastern 
and Western Bandstands 
three times daily. Other 
amusements are provided in 
Devonshire Park and in the 
two theatres, with the ual 
‘Variety’ Entertainments on 
the beach. 

The town has a magniti 
cent Town Hall and a Free 
Library, with plenty of smart 
shops where uticles in be 
purchased at London Prices. 


ee ee . 
ee ee ee’ 


SURROUNDINGS. 


Hurstmonceux and Pevensey 
Castles may be visited by 
chars-a-bane, which ply con 
stantly to Beachy Head and 
the Lighthouse, \bbot’s 
Wood, Xc. 

EASTBOURNE is |ess 
than two hours from London 
by the L. B.& S.C. Ry., which 
connects it also with the othe 
South Coast towns, and 
furnishes a splendid service 


of trains at che ip fare 


‘THE RETREAT’ 
Is the Homeliest of Boarding Houses. 





ex When writing to Advertisers, our Readers will oblige ty mentioning *THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, 
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9 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER 


NEEDLEWORK FOR PRACTICAL 
TEACHERS. 


/ f Author of * Blackies Manual of Needlex 

WHILE THESE NOTES ARE WRITTEN SPECIALLY TO MEET THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF CERTIFICATE CANDIDATES, THEY WILI 
BE FOUND USEFUL BY ALL TEACHERS WHO HAVE TO 
PREPARE FOR EXAMINATION IN THIS SUBJECI 


USES OF TAPE IN NEEDLEWORK. 

luk writing out of ‘Notes of a Lesson on the Uses of Tape in 
Needlework,’ illustrating the lesson by diagrams, is a subject fre- 
juently prescribed to students, and very often the examiner is 
umaved to find that the only use students think of is that of tying 
band 

lhe following illustrations will show how numerous and varied 
are the uses to which tape may b« applied in the construction of 
garments and useful household articles 





| 














Fig. ta show tape sewed on to the wrong side of a band. 


Vig. 14 one attached to the right side of a band or garment, such 
an infant 

















Fig 2) 
Wrong side 


Figs” 
Wrong side. 


different w ys { sewing on 


Fig. 4 AGS 


Straight strengthening tape. Shaped tape. 


Fig 6 
Round strengthening tape. 

Figs. 4, 5, and 6 are strengthening tapes. 

The first is a straight one, such as would be used for strengthen- 
ing the plackets of pinafores and petticoats or the front openings of 
‘nightdresses. 

The second is generally called a shaped strengthening tape, and 
the third is an example of how tape may be ‘ eased’ on to strengthen 
the foot of a rounded opening, such as the armhole of a pinafore. 


Fig. 7 denotes how tape may be used to form shoulder straps for 
the bodices of children’s petticoats. 


_A4) 


_— # 


Fig. 8 shows how to insert a drawstring on a shaped or straight 
petticoat band. 
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Fig 


Fig. 9 is an example of a runner on the top of a child’s pinafore. 


REMARKS ON GUSSETS. 
We generally speak of four different kinds of gussets :— 
1. The gusset as for the side of a gentleman’s shirt. 
2. The gusset as inserted into the sleeve of an infant’s shirt. 
3. The square or triangular gusset for necks of shirts, night- 
dresses, etc 
4. The square gusset for chemise sleeves. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’'S PUBLICATIONS. 


New I/lustrated & comprising over 3,000 Volumes in every department of Literature, will be sent post free on application 


WARD, LOCK & Co.’s NEW SERIES OF 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


Handy Size, Red Cloth, Round Corners, Superbly Illustrated, ONE SHILLING each. 
Printed in clear type on good paper, and furnished with excellent Maps and Plans. 


ROUTES and FARES. 
LIST OF HOTELS, with TARIFFS, &c. 
PLANS OF TOURS. 


ad rome matter 





These Popular Handbooks contain full particulars 
The LEGENDS, HISTORY, and LITERA- 


TURE of the DISTRICT 
| NOTICES of the PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


interest or importanee to the traveller 





as to 


HINTS for CYCLISTS 
APPENDICES for ANGLERS, GOLFERS 
&c., &e. 


is overlooked, 


*An excellent series rr Guides, the cheapest probably in existence, considering the fulness of their information, —Bookma? 


‘Each is profusely iilustrs ated with maps and photographs, 
‘The most inveterate of sightseers is scarcely likely to find any of these Guide Books w: oh in clearness.’—Dar’y 
will be sent post free on application. 

THE SERIES AT PRESENT INCLUDES :— 


Complete List and Particulars 


Bath, Wells, Glastonbury. 

Belfast and County Down. 

Belgium 201 Holland. 

Bideford, Barnstaple, Xc. 

Birmingham and Neighbourhood. 

Bournemouth, the New Forest, and 
Winchester. 


‘ Bridlington, <c. 


Brighton. Buxton, <c. 

Channel Islands. 

Connemara Highlands. 

Cork and the South-West of Ireland. 

Cornwall, Western. Dartmoor. 

Dublin and County Wicklow. 

Edinburgh. 

English Lake District. 

Falmouth and South Cornwall. 

Giant’s Causeway. Glasgow. 

Greenore, Carlingford Bay, and the 
Mourne Mountains. 


Harrogate, Ripon, York, &c. 

Hastings, St. Leonards, &c. 

Hexham, Carlisle, and the Western 
Borderland. 


Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 


lifracombe and North Devon. 

likley, Bolton Abbey, &c. 

isle of Man. 

isle of Wight. 

Killarney and its Lakes. 

Leamington, Warwick, Kenilworth, 
Coventry, &c. 

Limerick, County Clare, and Lower 


Shannon. 
Liverpool. London. 
Londonderry and the Donegal 
Highlands. 
Lynton, Lynmouth, &c. 
Matlock. 


North Wales, including Aberystwith. 


and how they can be sold at the 


price we scar ly understand.’ —Academ 


A‘ 
legra, 


Northern Lake District 
Ireland. 
Oban and the West of Scotland 
Oxford. 
Paris. 
Penzance, Land's End, 
Scilly Isles 
Plymouth and South-West Devon 
Riviera, The. 
Scarborough, <«. 
Sherwood orest, | 
and * The Dukeries.” 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
Switzerland. 
Teignmouth, \. 
Torquay and Neighbourhood 
Waterford and Wexford. 
Whitby and Neighbourhood 
Windsor and its Castle 
Wye Valley. 


and the 


Nottingham, 


OTHERS ARE IN PREPARATION. 





NEW NOVELS FOR 


aaa JUST READY, GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE LUST OF HATE. 


By Guy BooTuey. 


Most strangely and absorbingly interesting, and from the first to the last page 
St. James's Budget. 


mpels and enthralls the attention of the reader.’- 


HOLIDAY READING. 


Six SPLENDID NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 


JUSI RE sag f crown 8vc., cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 


5s. Illustrated by Sranuey L. 


Dp, Fr eS Ewan, Power Cuase, and others 


A NEW ‘NOVEI BY E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


A story full of action, with never-failing vig gour and vivacity, abundance of Author « 


exploits, and variety of adventurous interest.’—G 


GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, bevelled 


Illustrated by STANLEY L. 


BUSHIGRAMS. 


THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 


DR. NIKOLA. 
A BID FOR FORTUNE. 


THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 
IN STRANGE COMPANY. 


A STARTLING NOVEL. 


£ STOLEN LIFE. 6s. 


By McDONNELL BODKIN, Q.C., 


, 5s. each. 


ASA MAN LIVE S. 3s. 6d. 
7 lise E vidence 
Mr. PI ay a never written a more p verfully interesting and 


PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
*The World's Great Snare,’ & 
lramatic 


work than this. From the first page to the last the reader's interest is enchained 


go to bed upon.’—Sheffie 


Author of ‘W he Magic,’ ‘ Lord Edward Fitzgerald, &c. 


t may safely be said that the reader, young or old, who is not interested and 
entertained by this amazing excursion into the regions of hypnotic phenomena is not | with the skill 


vriting for.’—Morning Leader. 


dramatic power 


story. Here in a wonderful romance of the seventeent! 
of adventure that should take a very high place among 


PHILIPPI THE GUARDSMAN. 


A stirring novel, de me 


RICHARI) MARSH’S NEW NOVEI 


THE DATCHET DIAMONDS. | 3s. 6d. 


By RicHARD MARSH, 


W Author of ‘ The Crime and the Criminal,’ ‘ Philip Bennion’s Death,’ & 
OOD. ‘A thoroughly successful novel, exceedingly clever and unique in its strange de 
velopments. ‘There is as exciting a series of adventures as my one could wish t 


ld Telegraph. 
\ NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TITUS.’ 


Of which over 


PRISONERS SOF THE SEA. 


By FLORENCE M. KINGSLEY. 
‘A well-written exciting 
century we have a novel 


books of its kind.’—Zdoyd’s News 


SIR TRISTRAM. 3s. 6d. 


*A novel which by genuine merit will achieve its 
the generality of present-day ro lherdeen Free Press 


s have been sold in America. 


3S. 6d. 


By THorovp AsHLey. 
own rescue from the fate of 
NEW WAR STORY 


3s. 6d. 
. R. THRELFALI 


. A one of the most critical periods in the history of 
Europe. From the first page to the last the interest never flags 
are drawn with 2 strong hand. 


PHCEBE TILSON. 3s. 6d. 


FRANK PorpE HUMPHREY, 
y Ba f ‘A New England Cactus 
A pathetic story of New England life. 


, and the characte 


The characters and scenery are drawn 


of a literary artist, and the plot is worked up to a climax of remarkabl 


WARD, LOCK & Co., Ltd., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


er When writing to Advertisers, our Readers will oblige by mentioning 
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5° THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


rhe first is familiar to most needlewomen, the second was illus- 
trated in the December issue of this magazine, so I shall simply 
make a few remarks on the third class. 

1.) Double and Single Neck Gusseis.—Gussets for the neck of a 
hirt or nightdress may be either dew//e or single. If double, they 
we cut square ; if single, they form a triangle, which is the half of 

juare. 

Double gussets are rather c/umsy, and do not gather round the 
base so well as single gussets 

6.) Sise of Gusset. —The side of the gusset must always be cut 
half an inch longer than the cut or incision which it is meant to 

over or fill up 

For a boy's shirt say § of a yard long the gusset would be 2 inches 

juare, and the incision would be about 14 inches long. 

) Shoulder Straps. —When neck gussets are inserted, shoulder 
traps are generally used instead of a yoke. These are oblong strips 
f material of the same /eng// as the measure from the neck to the 
shoulder, and from 3 to 6 inches in depth. For the boy’s shirt they 
would be about 7 inches long and 3 deep. 

The straps may be placed either on the right or wrong side of 
the shirt If placed on the wrong side, they are hemmed on ; ‘if on 
the right, they are stitched down. 

Both the shoulder of the shirt and the strap should have a thread 

rawn along the centre to keep both shirt and strap flat and even. 
When a thread is drawn, it is usually replaced by a row of stitching. 

Having fixed the shoulder straps, cut the incision for the gusset 

the length required along the centre 
) Me to Place the Double Gusset.—Fold the sides of the 
juare 4 of an inch deep all round, and double the square. so that 
it forms a double triangle. Place the afex of the upper triangle 
4 of an inch beyond the end of the double incision, and having 
sted the two sides of the triangles along the two sides of the in- 
ision, stitch it on the right, and then fell it down on the wrong side. 

( How to Insert the Single Gusset. —For this gusset the shoulder 

traps are better to be fixed on the vigA¢ side of the shirt. 

Fold the edges of the shoulder strap where the incision was made 
4 of an inch deep. Fold the edges of the shirt w#dernecath } of an 
inch deep. Insert the gusset between these two edges to the depth 

f at least 4 of aninch. Stitch on the right side, and hem on the 
wrong one 

N. B,—The gussets of a girl’s nightdress are done in exactly the 

ne way. 
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the section of the top of a boy’s shirt to } inch scale 
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represents Fig. 1 with the binder hemmed on. 








SEASIDE RESORTS. 


TT Se eee 


ees BY aes 


ONDON & SOUTH-WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 


From LONDON (Waterloo) to 


BOURNEMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON PORTSMOUTH 


in 2} hours. in under 1} hours. in 2 hours. 


SWANAGE YARMOUTH SOUTHSEA 


in 32 hours. in 3 hours. in 2} hours. 


BUDLEIGH 
WEYMOUTH LYMINGTON SALTERTON 
in 44 hours. 
PORTLAND FRESHWATER RYDE 


in 43 hours. in 43 hours in 2} hours 


PLYMOUTH NEWPORT EXMOUTH 


in 54 hours. in 44 hours. in 4} hours. 


SEATON COWES LYNTON 


in 3$ hours. in 8 hours. 


in 3} hours. in 2} hours. 


SIDMOUTH SHANKLIN ILFRACOMBE 


in 4% hours in 34h . in 6} hours. 


Lavatory Accommodation for First, Second, and Third Class 
passengers is provided in all ‘I'rains to and from the West of England. 

Pullman Cars run in the 12.30, 2.15, anc 4.55 p.m. Trains from Waterlu 
to Bournemouth. 


Invalid, Saloon, anid Family Carriages, also Compartments 
f Carriages can be reserved upon application. 


TOURIST TICKETS 


Are now issued by all Trains, available for two months to all the 
above places, and to Stations in the West of England, North and 
South Devon, and Nerth Cornwall ; also to Barnstaple, Lynton, 
Bideford, Launceston, Camelford, Tavistock, Bude, Exeter (for 
Dawlish, Torquay, etc.), Corfe Castle, and Dorchester. 


Also to the Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey), and to France 
(Havre, Honfleur, Trouville, St. Malo, Granville, Caen, and 
Cherbourg), for two months, and to Paris for one month ; also 
for a tour through Brittany and Normandy 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


Available for certain periods are issued from Waterloo, etc., 
during July, August, and September, every Friday night to 
Exeter, Okehampton, Tavistock, Devonport, Plymouth, Barn- 
staple, Bideford, Ilfracombe, etc. ; and on Saturdays to Andover, 
Salisbury, Yeovil, Seaton, Sidmouth, Budleigh Salterton, Exeter, 
Exmouth, Tavistock, Devonport, Plymouth, Launceston, Hols 
worthy, Bude, Camelford (for Boscastle and Tintagel), Wade 
bridge, Bodmin, Padstow, St. Columb, Newquay, Barnstaple 
Bideford, Torrington, Lynton, Ilfracombe, Portsmouth, Isle of 
Wight, Southampton, Brockenhurst (for the New Forest}, Christ 
church, Bournemouth, Corfe Castle, Swanage, Weymouth, 
Portland, ete. \lso to the CHANNEL ISLANDS 
(JERSEY and GUERNSEY) by day and night boats. 


For full particulars see Time Tables and Programmes, whic 

can be obtained at any of the Company's Stations and Offices 

or upon application to Mr. G. T. WHITE, Superintendent 
the Line, Water/oo Station, S.E. 


CHAS. J. OWENS, General Manager. 
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Furness Ebbey ‘Hotel . i 


IN THE CENTRE OF LAKELAND. 


2OQ COACH & 


To U RS through 


Ambleside, Clappersgate and Red B wk. 
7 


viz. :—Grasmere, Rydal, Windermere and viz. :—Windermere, 
Coniston, mere and Keswick, 


Barrow-in-Furne-s, June 18 


le, ( Ambleside, Grasmere 
No. 7. THE FOUR LAKES CIRCULAR TOUR, No. 13. THE FIVE LAKES CIRCULAR TOUR, No. 20. CARTMEL PRIORY & NEWBY BRIDGE 
) 


- FURNESS | RAILWAY. 
STEAM YACHT 


LAKELAND 





EVERY WEEKR-DAY. 
June, July, Auqust and September. 


No. 1. OUTER CIRCULAR TOUR, embracing No. 8 CONISTON, GRASMERE & AMBLESIDE No. 14. WASTWATER TOUR, via Seascale and 
Windermere Lake, Furness Abbey and Conis- TOUR, via Yewdale, Red Bank aud Kkydal Gosforth 
ton. Water, returning by Coach to Coniston, via No. 15. THE SIX LAKES CIRCULAR TOUR, 
No. 2, INNER CIRCULAR TOUR, embracing Ambleside. viz. :—Windermere, Rydal, Grasmere, Thirl- 
Furness Abbey, Coniston Lake (Gondola) and No. 9. TARN HOWS TOUR, via Ambleside and mere, Derwentwater and Ullswater. 
Crake Valley. Coniston, returning by Tilberthwaite and *No. 16. THE DUDDON VALLEY TOUR, vi 
No. 3. GRANGE CIRCULAR TOUR, embracing Elterwater. gy coop Ulpha and Seathwait 
Grange, Kendal and Windermere Lake. No. 10. ROUND THE LANGDALES & Dt NGEON *No. 17, meee LAKE TOUR, via White- 
No. 4. MIDDLE CIRCULAR TOUR, embracing GHYLL TOUR, via Ambleside, Colwith Force have 
Windermere Lake, the Crake Valley and Grasmere and Rydal *No. 18. “ENNERDALE LAKE and CALDER ee 
Coniston Lake. No. Il. ULLSWATE R TOL R, via Ambleside, Kirk- TOUR, via Seascale, Gosforth and Cold 
No. 5. AMBLESIDE & GRASMERE TOUR, via stone Pass and Brothers Water, returning via *No. 19. ESTHWAITE WATER and THE FERR) 
Loughricg l'arn. Red Bink and Rydal Water. the Vale of ‘Troutbeck and Loww CIRCULAR TOUR, via Coniston and Hawks- 
No. 6. THIRLMERE & GRASMERE TOUR, via No. 12. DERWENTWATER (Keswick “Tot R, via head, embracing Windermere Lake and Furn 


and ‘Thirlmere. Abbe 


Grasmere, Rydal, Thirl- TOUR, via Windermere (Lake Sid Holker 
Park and Grange. 


* THES! TOURS COMMENCE IN JULY 


For further particulars see ‘TOURS IN LAKELAND’ Pamphlets, to be had gratis at all Furness Railway Stations; of Mr. F. J. Ramsden 
Superintendent of the Line, Barrow-in-Furness; at Messrs. Thos. Cook & Sons, and H. Gaze & Sons’ Offices, and the Polytechnic Institute 
(Regent St., W.), or Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons’ principal bookstalls (price 4d). 


ALFRED ASLETT, Secretary & General Manager 





PWLLHELI. The Riviera of Wales. 








: 
ITHIN the last few years Pwllheli has made very rapid strides as ¢ 
watering place, and is fast becoming a popular and fz ashi mable sonside 
resort. 


It is situated at the terminus of the Cambrian Railway, in the heart of one 
f the most beautiful and romantic districts in Wild Wales. ‘The town has a 


irect south aspect, and is largely sheltered from the north and east winds by 

numerous rocks and hillocks. Unlike many of our modern holiday resorts, 
Pwilhali is not a town of recent growth, but is known to history since the 
rath century. It was first incorporated by Edward the Bt ick Prince—the 
harter being subsequently confirmed by Henry VI. in 142 The harbour, 
which covers an area of 80 acres, is the finest natural harbour in Wales, an1 is 
idmirably suited for boating and sailing when the weather is t unsettled or 
therwise unsatisfactory in the open sea. 


On the sea front, overlooking the beautiful Cardigan Bay, a new town has 
uppeared within the last ten years, and the two wide and well erected 
Promenades are as attractive as any which the coast can boast of. ‘The streets 
ure well laid, and the lodging-houses large and capacious. The two hotels on 
the sea front—the West End and South Beach—have been built on the most 
upproved modern principles, and have a reputation for good catering and a first 
class service 

The sands cover a stretch of four miles or more, from the Gimblet Rock at « 
end to the Sheep’s Rock at the other These sands are among the gre = — 
attractions of Pwitheli, and afford a veritable paradise for children and meet rs wh» 
like to spend a day by the silver sea, without any danger from incoming and 
therwise dangerous or treacherous tides. Here the tide never recedes beyond 
1 hundred yards or so, and bathing can always be indulged in with every safety 
whatever the state and condition of the tide may be. Some idea of the firmness 
f the sands may be gathered from the fact that at times cyclists are able to ride 
the entire distance without any trouble whatever. 

he Gimblet Rock at the entrance to the harbour is about 500 feet above sea 
level, and on a bright clear day the view it commands is delightful Ihe clear 
ind crystal sea, with the St. ‘Tudwall’s Islands to the south,—the Merionethshire 
ra f mountains, with Harlech Castle standing like a sentinel below, to the 
east,—the Snowdonian Range, with its numberless peaks, to the north ; all this 
makes one of the most beautifully varied pictures imaginable. Smafl sailing 

ts and y ts, with a steamer on occasion, run to the St. ‘Tudwall’s Islands, 
where there is a lighthouse, and a very pleasant afternoon can be spent 

Bardsey Island is also one of the attractions, and for a comparatively 
small figure a sailing boat can be hired for a day to take a party over. This Island 

remarkable for more reasons than one. Its inhabitants pay no rates,—have no 
votes, and the island has neither a shop, a public house, nor a policeman. 
I'wenty thousand saints have been buried here, and the remains of an old abbey 
re still to be seen. 

\ tramway ride from Pwllheli to Llanbedrog is a treat not to be missed 














Messrs. Andrews have constructed a marine tramway right along the sea front 


as far as Glynyweddw Hall, Llanbe g, which was formerly the se Lady 
Jones-Parry, but has now been converted into a beautiful Art Gallery, wi er 
paintings by several ‘masters’ of this and former times are hung The Hall 


stands in it wn grounds, and the place altogether is an ideal sylvan retreat 
It overlooks the sea, and is almost at the sea side, but it is also at the foot of a 
towering mountain, and enveloped in the midst of countless trees, and foliage in 
great profusion. 

Outside the immediate vicinity of the town the Eifl or Rival mountains are 
great attraction, together with Vortigern’s Valley Here the antiquarian will fin 
several old Roman remains, and on Bodfean and Madryn Mountains, in another 
direction, there are old Celtic remains 


Drives abound, and the drive through Bodfean Woods is justly famed as being 
one of the most picturesque in the Principality 

Not far from Pwillhelimabout five milk mut, there lies an old well, where 
formerly several hundreds of people were cured of various and numerous ailment 


and diseases. 


Walks are also a great feature, and as a cycling centre no better could be desired 


Fishing—both river and sea—can be enjoyed in abundance There is al ‘ 
good cricket ground, and Messt Andrews have cecently laid out golf links 
under the direction of Prof. Morris, of Hoylake,—a nine-hole course The 
hotel tariff and the charges for apartment we reasonable, and provision re 


cheap. Carriages and traps can also be hired on moderate terms, and the charge 
for boats are reasonable 

For the season the services of the famous Canadian Band have be« 
cured, and they will perform daily in July, August, and September, morning and 
evening 

MEDICAL TESTIMONY. 

The eminent Dr. Waters, of Chester, once said to a patient, ‘You must ¢ 
to Pwllheli for the winter, as there is no milder spot to be found nearer than the 
South of Fran 

Dr. Dow ; PRENDERGAST says :—* Pwllheli without doubt possesses all t 
requisite essentials for a health resort. It is beautifully situated n the shores 
of Cardigan Bay. The strand extends for a length of about four mile I} 
beach, wnich is composed of slight shingle and fine sands, gradually deepens 
Bathing can be indulged in at all hours of the day. Pure air, a good an 
sufficient supply of pure wholesome water, uncontaminated ground soil, g 
and wholesome food,—these are factors which all senitarians admit to be essential 
to the consideration of health.’ 

Io meet the requirements of the Tourist, the local authority has forme 
Pleasure Parties Association, and the latter is issuing Tickets for the small 
sum of Two Pounds, entitling the holder to board residence for a week, and 
five days’ trips, covering 1 miles of coaching through some of the most romant 
country in Wild Wales. 

Particulars #nd tickets can be obtained, 
on application to the Town Clerk, Pwiiheli. 


ce 








also any information about Pwllheli 
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. £7 17s. 6d. 
| FiG.4 The Scottish Highlands and Islands, and The Trossachs, 
= anid ———— ; 212 1s. 6d. 
hig. 4 represents the gusset stitched on the right side, and felled 
on the wrong, 


titched on £3 9s. 6d. Ostend, £3 3s. Heyst, £2 17s. 6d. Jersey, £3 3s. 
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Before Deciding on your Holidays 


ar SUMMER TOURS and CRUISES, 
\ y SHORT TOURS for BUSY PEOPLE, 


ees PUBLD and PUORD (222%), 
—}. = 
—— OUR CYCLE TOURS. 


These handy little Books contain detailed Itineraries of in- 
teresting and inexpensive Conducted or Independent Tours and 
Composite Tickets, of which the following is a selection :— 


CONDUCTED TOURS. 


Fig. Paris and Versailles (including three carriage drives), 24 4s. 
Antwerp, Malines, Brussels, and Waterloo (including drives 
and excursions), £4 4s, 
Fig. 3 represents the double gusset fixed on the right side. The Belgian Ardennes, £6 6s. Belgium and Holland, £7 17¢. 6d. 
A High-Class Swiss Tour, £16 16s. 


| INDEPENDENT TOURS. 




















Northern France and Belgium, £5 15s. 6d. 
Normandy and Brittany, £8 18s. 6d. 
Moselle and The Rhine, £9 15s. 
Zermatt and the Matterhorn, £9 19s. 6d. 
Lucerne, Bernese Oberland, and Stanserhorn, £10 2s. 6d. 


. a ENGLISH, SCOTCH, IRISH, AND WELSH TOURS. 
The English Lakes, £6 6s. Lakes and Mountains 
fate of Wales, £66s. Dublin, Killarney, £6 15s. 
Waterford and Killarney, £4 7s. 6d. Mourne Mountains, 
Antrim Coast, and Giant’s Causeway, £8 18s. 6d. 
Edinburgh, Stirling, The Trossachs, Oban, Staffa, Iona, 








A Fortnight’s Grand Sea Trip round British Coast, £6 2s. 6d. 
Grand Yachting Cruise to Western Islands, £10 10s. 6d. 


NORWAY TOURS. 
Bergen, Hardanger, and Eide, £10 17s. 6d. 
Soguefiord and Hardanger, £12 10s. 
r j Stavanger, Naes, and pbrablandsdal, £11 10s. 6d. 


| CRUISES. 








4 


te — ORIGINATORS OF 
Conducted Cycling Tours in France. 
A Vlieek in Normandy, £5 5s. A Week in Champagne, £6 6s. 


A Fortnight in Touraine, £12 12s. 
A Fortnight in Burgundy, £11 11s. 


a COMPOSITE TICKETS TO 


hig. 5 represents the single gusset inserted between the folds, and Paris, £3 18s. 6d. Brussels, £3 3s. Caen, £3 3s. Boulogne, 








Guernsey, £3 5s. Llandudno, £3 5s.6d. Barmouth, £3 7s. 6d. 
Aberystwyth, £3 18s. 6d. Scarborough, £4 10s. Edinburgh, 
£4 4s. A Week in the Isle of Man, £3 6s. 6d. 


HOTEL COUPONS SUPPLIED, 
available at 800 of the principal Hotels at Home and on the 
Continent, at 7/-, 8/6, and 10/6 per day. 


| HOTEL LIST SENT ON APPLICATION. 








Foo a Tickets and all further information may be obtained at the offices of 
Part to SEWELL & CROWTHER, 
B late Association for the Promotion of Home & Foreign Travel, Ld., 
FiG.6. Fig. © is an example of the 153, Fenchurch Street, LONDON, E.C., 
Gusset and collar on, square gusset for chemise . ; 
sleeves. 18, Cockspur Street, $.W., and 11, Onslow Place, South Kensington. 
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| THROUGH LAKELAND 
3 rO THE 
Fa 
» 7 
in- # 
nd Via BARROW. 
py ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
- Shortest Sea Passage. Reduced to about 2} Hours. 
ves 4 ' 
% The Splendid New Express Steamer 
- F ‘Duchess of Devonshire,’ 
. Will, in conjunction with other First-class Steamers, sail Daily 
(Sundays excepted) during the Season, as under : 
From MAY 27th to SEPTEMBER 330th. 
sd. F From Douglas to Barrow at 8.30 a.m. 
From Barrow to Douglas at 2 p.m. 
k. In connection with trains to and from all parts of the Furness and 
Midland Railways. 
TRAINS RUN ALONGSIDE THE STEAMER. 
N. B.—Passengers’ Luggage is conveyed to and from the Steamers 
1S, ’ and the Railway Trains free of charge. 
j Passengers are booked through from all the principal Stations in 
? the United Kingdom. 
JAMES LITTLE & Co., Barrow. 
id. 
Is. . 
Is via BARROW. 
i SHORT SEA PASSAGE. ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
, = - - ; 
a The swift and powerful first-class Steamships ‘ City of Belfast’ 
5 (New Steamer), ‘Manx Queen,’ or other first-class Steamers, 
? will sail between Barrow and Belfast (weather permitting), 
in connection with through Trains to and from all parts of 
England as under :— 
From BARROW-IN-FURNESS to BELFAST 
e, Every evening (Sundays excepted) at or after 9.15 p.m., accord 
8. ing to Monthly Sailing List, which may be obtained on application. 
d. ’ \fter arrival of through Trains from London, Leicester, Notting 
h, ham, Bristol, Derby, Sheffield, Leeds, and all parts of the 
Midland and Furness Railways. 
From BELFAST to BARROW-IN-FURNESS 
” Every evening (Sundays excepted) at or after 9 p.m., arriving at 
Barrow (weather permitting) in time for the through Fast Train 
to Leeds, Bristol, London, and all parts of England. 
Trains arrive at and depart from alongside the Steamers. 
Passengers, Goods, and Live Stock are booked through at 
moderate rates to and from the principal Railway Stations in 
England and Belfast, and the North of Ireland. 
JAMES LITTLE & Co., Barrow. 
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‘ HONIED Hours, 


THE EXTRA SUMMER PART OF 


‘The Girl’s Own Paper.’ 


64 PAGES of READING and PICTURES. Price SIXPENCE. 


GIRL’S ow STORES. 


3d. each in Paper Covers. 


*A VILLAGE SCHOOLMISTRESS.” By Harker Hecnes 3d. 
*A FLOWER OF LIGHT.” By Sagvn lh vt 3d. 
*A CAGED NIGHTINGALE.” By Livy Ww \TSOD 3d. 
*AMY’S DELIVERANCE.” By Mrs. Jerome Mercier 3d. 
*QUATREFOIL.” A ‘Lale of Four Girls of Four Countries. ty 1} 
D’EsTerre Kee 3d. 
*HER HIGHLAND LADDIE.’ By Heten Marion Burnsipe 3d. 
*THE CHARMING CORA.” By Ip, Lewo 3d. 
*A CLUSTER OF ROSES.’ By Saran Doupsxey 3d. 


Pithlished at the *GIRL'S OWN PAPER’ Ojjice, London, 


1,000 BOOKS, 


RELIABLE AND READABLE 
(From Sixpence Upwards), 
FOR 


PRIZES 


ARE PUBLISHED BY THI 


Religious Tract Society, 
56, Paternoster Row, LONDON. 


ATALOGUES ON APPLIOATION, 
ISLE OF WIGHT CENTRAL RAILWAY. 
500 Miles Travelling for 10s. 2.00%: 


for Tourists, 
affording continuous Travel for seven days over the whole of 
the Company’s system, are on Sale at ALL Stations. Prices, 


Ist Class, 12s. 6d.; 2nd Class, 10s. 


Children under 12 Half-price. No deposit required These 
Tickets are specially framed for Tourists, who will find them the 
most effectual and cheapest means of getting about the Island 
within the time stipulated, 

They embrace the following Popular Resorts: Cowes, New- 
port, Carisbrooke (for Castle), \ armouth, Freshwater (for Totland 
Bay, Alum Bay, and the Needles), Whippingham (for Osborne), 


Kyde, Sandown, and Ventnor CHAS. L. CONACHER, 


, 
General Offices—Newvort, LW. June, 1898. . . ‘a 


FOLKESTONE. 


Best part ; select Temperance Boarding Establishment, conducted 














on Christian principles. Liberal Table. Less for two sharing a 
room. £2 2s. to £2 12s. 6d. inclusive, weekly. Tur baths 
near; cycles housed. ‘Telegrams: ‘ Comfort,’ Folkeston 








Miss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremond Road. 
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FRENCH AND GERMAN PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 
Prize Editor : 
W. T. THOMPSON, B.A. (LOND.), 
FRENCH AND GERMAN HONOURS. 


_— 
I\ order to impart some variety into our competitions we give this 
time a passage in English to be turned into French and German. 


A Prize of One Guinea will be awarded for the best French render- 
ing, and of One Guinea for the best German rendering of the extract 
giver lranslations must be posted not later than August 8th. 
lhe result will be published in the September issue of this paper. 
Subscribers who enter for both competitions are particularly re- 
quested to send the translation in each language on a separate 
paper 

Coupon of the AUGUST number must accompany the translations. 
In other respects the rules will be as before. 

lrranslate the following passage into French or German :- 

There is nothing of which man has any right to be proud ; but 
the very last thing of which, with any shadow of reason, he can 
make his boast is his knowledge, except only that infinitely small 
portion of it which he has discovered for himself. For what is 
there to be more proud of in receiving a piece of knowledge from 
another person than in receiving a piece of money? Beggars 


should not be proud, whatever kind of alms they receive. Know- 
ledge is like current coin. A man may have more right to be 
proud of possessing it, if he has worked for the gold of it, and 
‘ yed it, and stamped it, so that it may be received of all men as 
true,or earned it fairly, being already assayed ; but if he has done 
none of these things, but only had it thrown in his face by a passer 
by, what cause has he to be proud? If a man tells me the sun is 


9 


larver than the earth, have 1 any cause for pride in knowing it ? 
(Or if any multitude of men tell me any number of things, heaping 


all the wealth of their knowledge upon me, have I any reason to , 
feel proud under the heap? And is not nearly all the knowledge 
of which we boast in these days cast upon us in this dishonourabl 


way worked for by other men, proved by them, and then forced 


upon us, even against our wills, and beaten into us in our youth, 
have the wit even to know if it be good or not ? 


IKUSKIN 
FRENCH COMPETITION. 
KESULT OF THE JUNE COMPETITION 


The prize is awarded to ‘ Scuir-Figy,’ the pseudonym of Miss 
k. F. Forbes, 1 Lodge, Island of Eigg, by Oban, N.B 

/ C.k.M., Ardennes, S« mper idem, Nil desperar 
dum, Gretchen (Devonport), Nonentity, Trudchen, Antoinette, 
Dies, Echo, Menagerie, Bess, Isobel, Boisier, Port Royal, St. Blazey, 
(hry tom, Josephus, Dubois, Forward ours! S P.C., La poupeés 


(Glasgow), Una, Torridge, Omicron, L’élan, Hirondelle, Eunice, 


latfy, Fannchen, Annette, Hecs, Agaznog, Armorel, Mab, Chang, 


] . (awdor, Charleston, Narion, Indoctus, Gretchen (Hereford), 
Daret Saint-Gengoux, Colifichet, Lucille, Maeshowe, Louisa, 
Prilby, Kettering,Carpe diem, Unsuccessful, Helm Crag, Celandine, 
1 stl Devonia 

Second Cla k.S.W., Treu und fest, Flo fach, Nix, Brownie, 
Sally, Connemara, B.M.M., Treherbert, Llrene, Kingston, Nox, 
be delwei Perseverentia, Beginner, Perle, Magister, L’entendeur, 
Lav \lpha, Lemon, La poupée (Liverpool), Clarionette, 
I ! icia, Vince Adury, Sarcastique, A.H., Picot, Senra 
Fourier, Eventail, Sidney 

Laurel, La Gladiateur 


Prize Translation. 





th of the forest awakes the pagan in us all,’ says a poet 
or y he sentiment may be disputed by men whom the 
isy 1 of city lite has soothed in childhood and stirred in youth, 

! e who have been reared amid the forest calms it is abso- 

tely tr What then is the charm that haunts us tfol It 

vy the strange beauty of those green t dy 

ve { t s, nor the stately outlines of those 1 iks 

the y depths of the forest, nor the clear crystal of the rush 
i rooks Ni More than all, its ecstasy lies in the emotions 
‘ h \ iuddenly revived and once more made our own. 
l ‘ ents known only to the woods, even the sight of a 
“ ei till hanging to the branch, or of a flowe 

not seen for years, son ound ¢ familiar—an axe in a distant 
inp, the bells of a herd in some sunny glade,—such things act 

l nt ull forth the elemental pirits that slumbe: dee} lt 
nature I CIVI lise in I n the stage dresses in which we 
play our part in the comedy of this artifici ife, our borrowed robes 
with t iar ! their perfect shape and rich em- 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


broidery, fall away of their own accord and are rent asunder, leav- 
ing shreds and fragments on the bushes by the way. The 
primeval man appears again, supple iu his movements, simple in 
his childlike wonder, swift in his passionate desires. Bathed in the 
depths of the green woodland, he feels the stir of its sap coursing 
through his own being ; once more he has a child’s imagination, 
and the fairies of long ago come near to him and tell their sweetest 
tales. ScurR-EIGG. 
REPORT ON THE FRENCH COMPETITION FOR JUNE. 

The number of competitors is somewhat less, perhaps owing to 
the holidays, but the quality is more than maintained. The central 
idea of the extract given seems to have been well grasped ; but 
there are too many oddities of translation due to following the 
dictionary too slavishly. Thus centenaires in chénes centenaires is 
translated as ‘centenary,’ ‘centenarian,’ and ‘centennial’ ; and 
Vodeur sauvage is translated as ‘ uncivilised’ and ‘ uncultivated 
smell.’ Soisiers, as most competitors saw, is a word of the 
author’s own coinage, and the meaning of it can be readily inferred. 
Coupes is used in a technical sense. ‘The successful competitor has 
made a mistake in translating sauvage, in the first line, by ‘ pagan,’ 
which properly refers to a different order of ideas from that in the 
extract given. ‘Thus even the greatest of the ancient Greeks might 
be called ‘ pagans’ in the religious sense, but they were not 
sauvages in Theuriet’s sense, as they lived in an artificial, not in a 
natural, state. 


GERMAN COMPETITION. 
RESULT OF THE JUNE COMPETITION. 


The prize is awarded to ‘ Warum nicht ?’ the pseudonym of 
Chas. Lawrence Ford, B.A., Bathwick Hall, Bath. 

First Class. —Forward ours ! Hazard warily, C.E.M., Bismarck, 
Fannchen, Gretchen (Devonport), Echo, Agaznog, Treu und fest, 
Gretchen (Hereford), Habsburg, A®sthetic, Soldanelle, Essingen, 
Luck, Nellie, Cawdor, Dies. 

Second Class. —Armorel, Maria, Edelweiss. 

Third Class.—Veilchen, Beginner. 


Prize Translation. 

Before Adelaide von Weissenfels had read to the end, she had 
fully resolved that the nine hundred marks here so liberally offered 

on a second, or even possibly a third prize, she did not speculate 

should be earned by herself. With the glory she was thus linking 
the gain, with the du/ce she was combining the wéz/e. In fact, as 
regards money matters, the Professor's lady was, from the very first, 
a person of extremely delicate feeling. The sum of nine hundred 
marks, so entirely unexpected, falling to her share as a donus, 
seemed to her in and for itself well worth the toil of the noble, and 
allured her excitable fancy with images of a perfectly ravishing 
nature. She was already pondering how she should very shortly 
expend the ‘splendid perquisite,’ and was rousing herself to the 
consideration that she must certainly put out at interest some three- 
fourths of the gloriously-earned capital, but must dedicate the 
balance without reserve to some extra indulgence by way of jubi- 
lantly celebrating her fresh-won laurels. ‘This was not only re- 
quired by mere gratitude to Destiny, nay, it was for her a heartfelt 
need that would take no denial, to proclaim openly by an act of 
extraordinary outlay, that her triumph was an event of astounding 
reach and range WARUM NICHT? 


REPORT ON THE GERMAN COMPETITION. 

The number of competitors is much less, probably on account 
of the greater difficulty of the extract given, A more thorough 
study of the piece would, we feel confident, have reassured 
many who appear to have quailed before it. The successful 
competitor has translated die Frau Hofrdtin as ‘the Professor’s 
wife,’ on the ground that the title Hofrath is often bestowed 
on learned men. Nothing in the extract given shows how 
Herr von Weissenfels obtained his distinction, but this is a very 
mall point. Ler Edlen is most probably genitive plural, and its 
application, therefore, general ; but to consider it as a genitive 
singular, referring directly to Frau von Weissenfels, could hardly be 
considered a mistake. I have not considered it as such where it 
has occurred. 

N.B.—After September the Prize Editor will, where desired, 
return the papers of competitors with full corrections. Competitors 
wishing this to be done should forward a stamped addressed enve- 
lope for return of translation and six penny stamps. The stamped 
envelopes will be retained at the office of the paper, and the papers 
to be corrected will be marked to that effect before being sent on 
to the Prize Editor, who will return them, after correction, to the 
oftice, whence they will be dispatched on the day of issue of the 
PRACTICAL TEACHE! 
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NORWAY, SWEDEN, & ST. a 


HOLIDAY TOURS «x= WILSON LINE 


- FROM .. 


London, Hull and Grimsby. 


INCLUSIVE TICKETS COVERING TRAVELLING AND HOTEL EXPENSES— 





10 Days - 8: Guineas. | 24 Days ~ 14 Guineas. 


17 ” - 10} ” 31 ” wi 19 ” 
&c., &c. 
For Handbooks and Full Particulars apply to THOS. WILSON, SONS, & CO., Ltd., HULL; 15, Cockspur Street, S.W. ; 
or W. E. BOTT & Co., 1. East India Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 


Pockett’s Bristol Channel Steam Packet Co., Lis. 


ILFRACOMBE. 





Pleasure Sailings during the Summer by the Magnificent Seagoing Saloon Steamer 





‘BRIGHTON, 


596 Tons Reg., 3000 Eff. H.P., Classed A 1 at Lloyds. 


From Ilfracombe Pier to Lynmouth, Minehead, Porlock, Lundy Island, 
Clovelly, Hartland, Bude, Tintagel, Newquay (Cornwall), Swansea, 
Mumbles, Tenhy, and Stack Rocks. 


For full Particulars apply at the Offices of the Company :- 


PIER AND QUAY, ILFRACOMBE. SOUTH DOCK, SWANSEA. 
Or at the Chief Offices, 181, NARROW QUAY, 'BRISTOL. 





We The following important Contributions, 


LARGE NUMBER OF SPECIALLY PREPARED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
appear in the JULY HOLIDAY NUMBER of the ‘PRACTICAL TEACHER’S ART MONTHLY,’ 
Price GA. 








Sketching from Nature. 
By W. E. Sparkes, Art Master, Borough Road Training College 


The Elements of Gothic Architecture. 
By E. B. Riper, Art Master, London School Board. 


NOW READY. Order from your Bookseller. 
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QUERY COLUMN. 


RULES. 
1. Each correspondent is restricted to ome question. 
2. Each query must be accompanied by the coupon which appears 
on the back wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 
3 CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE 





FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any 
question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 


Sapling and Taffy. —Ash saplings after ‘ive years’ growth are worth 
1s. 3d., and increase in value Is. 3d. each year afterwards. For their 
growth they each require twice as many square yards as the number 
of years they are intended to grow before cutting. A plantation is 
wrranged so that each year the same number may be ready for cut- 
ting. Find the greatest annual income which can be obtained per 
acre, allowing 20 per cent. for expenses 

(Pendlebury’s Arithmetic, Problem No, 225). 


Suppose that the saplings were to be cut after seven years’ 
growth, then if an equal number be cut each year, we infer from 
this that just at the time of cutting there are in the ground an 
equal number of trees 1 year old, 2 years old, 3 years old, and 
so on, to 7 years old; therefore there must be $ the whole 
number cut each year. 


Let x be the number of years before cutting, then the value 


of each when cut will be 14 + (4 5) 1} shillings. 
S40 . 
Phe number of trees = 4°49, and the number cut each year is 
24 
S40 840 
wae r, that is 4 4 ° 
24 2x° 


Hence the value of the trees cut each year is 

. , 4840 

b+ (a 5) t} multiplied by "4 

. 2. 
SX 2420 


+ 


(a 4) 
3025 in shillings. 


his is greatest when * + is greatest. If youput + = 1, 2, 


y4 


—4 


3 in succession, you will find that is greatest when 


' S Or algebraically, 


4 ? : L=¢('—4). 


Now this is greatest for that value of « which makes 


' ( I— ' ) greatest. ’ 
But the sum of the two factors * and 1 4 is constant, and 
t x 
therefore their product 1s greatest when they are equal. 
Putting a 4 we get x = 5, 
i t 
The maximum income is therefore 
I— " 
; 3025, where x S, 
nae 
This gives + x 595 pounds, 
O4 20 


ind taking So per cent. of this, the answer is 


So 025 _ 12! . 
‘3 £7 us. 3d. 
100 664 20 16 
Wud \ circle, an equilateral triangle, and a regular hex- 
gon each have the same perimeter, viz., 150 feet. Compare their 
reas, assuming ( * = ). (Certificate Exam,, 1891). 
, 150 
(1) If perimeter of circle is 150 feet its radius is , there- 
T 


re 18 area 1S 
a? 75 
" 
2 T 
2) Side of equilateral triangle is §0 feet ; half its base is 25, 
ind therefore its altitude is 25/3. Hence its area is halt- 
2 \ 3. 


ase x alt 25 X 25/3- 5 
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(3) Side of hexagon is 25, therefore its area is six times that 
of an equilateral triangle of 25 feet side, which from (2) is 


; 25\2 
easily seen to be ( >) / 3 
Therefore the three areas are in the ratio— 


c\: 4 2 
(75)" : (2s)? V3: 6 ( 2 ) V3, 
T - 


s ta al 
i.e. (3) : J3 , OV3. or 3¥3 3:3 
TT T 


2 
4.0. 6/3 2 2m : 3m. 
Aspirant.—Solve (x —4)(vy —4) =8; 2? + y? = 100 
(x — 4)(v—4) = 8 becomes xy — 4(x + vy) +8 =0, 
while +? + y? = 100 is the same as (x + y)? — 2xy = Loo, 
Pat Y for xy and Y for x + y, then we have 
ree Ap Soa a 
y2— 2X = 100 oe et 
Substituting from (1), (2) becomes 
y? — 2(4 ) — 8) = 100. 
y?— 8Y—84 = 0 
(Y¥—14)(¥+6)= 0. 
.. Y=14, or — 6. 
.. from (1), X = 48, or — 32. 
Therefore now consider these pairs of equations 
x+y=48 r+y=—6 
xy = 14 xy = — 32. 
The first pair gives x = 6 or 8, y = 8 or 6. 
The second pair gives x = +.4/41 — 3, y = + V4I1—3. 


Oxonian. —A railway train moving with uniform speed is met by 
an engine and tender, 25 ft. long, running 27 miles an hour. The 
engine and tender pass the train in 4 seconds after meeting it, and 
returning shortly afterwards at same rate, repass the train in 20 
seconds after overtaking it. Required length of train. 

(Exam. Paper for Responsions, Oxford Univ.) 

Let us try to find the speed of train, for then its length is 
easily determined. If the speed were, say, 10 miles an hour, 
it would take the engine and tender just as long to pass the 
train (after meeting it) as it would if the train were at rest and 
the engine and tender move at 27+ 10 miles an hour ; this 
is a fundamental idea. Similarly it would take the engine just 
as long to pass the train (after overtaking it) as it would if the 
train were at rest, and the engine moved at 27— 10 miles 
an hour. In our problem the time in the former case is 5 
times that in the latter. Hence the number which replaces 10 
is such that when added to 27 the result is 5 times that result- 
ing from subtracting the number from 27. 


A D B £ 





What is this number then? Well, if AB is a line of length 
27, and we add and subtract equal amounts BC, DB, then if 
AC is 5 times AD, DC will be 4 times AD, and therefore DB 
twice AD ; hence DB is 3 of AB, or 18. Thus the speed of 
train is 18 miles an hour. (Note that 3 may be obtained from 
t by subtracting 1 from 5 for the numerator, and adding 1 to 5 
tor denominator.) 

Considering the first statement in the problem, and remem- 
bering that we may imagine the train at rest, and the engine to 
move at 18 + 27 or 45 miles an hour ; it passes the train in 
4 secs. and therefore goes a distance of #4; X gh of (45 X 5280) 
or 264 feet. Butthe engine has in passing the train to go 
25 ft. together with length of train, hence length of train is 
204 — 25 or 239 ft. 

Puszled.—Find the value of 5a°d -— 7ad? + 8(a? + 267 + 3¢*) 
—5 Vas + 0° + 56 + 3c —2 whena = 2, b= —2,¢=0. 

This is quite straighiforward, for on substituting the values 

we obtain 


5(4) (—2) —7 (2) (4) +8 (4+8+0)—5 Y¥8—8+ 1r0+0—2 
= —40— 56 + 96—5 V8 = - 10. 


Zajfy.—3 apples are worth 4 plums, 4 pears as 9 apples, 
13 apricots as 7 pears, and 7 apples sell for 3d. 1 wish to buy an 
equal number of each of the 4 fruits and to spend an exact numbe: 
of pence ; find the least sum I need spend. 

(No. 84 Problem, Pendlebury.) 
One apple cost #d., therefore one plum costs # of $d., anc 
one pear $ of #d. One apricot cost 7, as much as a pear, tha! 
is, yg of f of 4d. Therefore ove of each fruit costs 
3 9 159 813 


- 
=o 
a 
7° 2 28° 364° "364° 
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THE 


EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 


For Circular, 
Testimonials, 
and ANY 
Maker’s List 
and designs, 
apply to the 


MANAGER, 
43, 
Estate 
Buildings, 
Huddersfield 


a1, ARGYLE CRESCENT, PORTOBELLO, EDINBURGH ; or at 20, HIGH- 
BURY PLACE, LONDON, N. (Close to Highbury Station and Trams.) 


reeset &c., FOR SCHOOL USE. 














We are offering a rang f instruments specially made for School work, at pric es within 
reach of all. We me eight hundred for this purp in please 
1 fully, at \save you ‘much: money. 
la Pa2 An rt 1 e the best bargains in the 
rke. at r ! 4 many thousands of Teachers, 
School Bt, &c., | ve testified to the unequalle yes we offe 
We pay carriage, give a mont free trial 1 ten years warranty, an | exchange free of 
cost | f the instrument sent is not all that is desired 
B All our ure f il acti m to the Soft Pedal that fully subdues 
the tone, « nl effectually preserves the: nstruments during practice 
Mr. W Pa ARKS, Clerk the St. Geor ol Board, Glos., write Please deliver six 
re Pian " ding to your tender, a eer as possible We have sent fourteen instru 
ents Of the sume class to this Bourd.) 
Mr J. H. YOXALL, M.I writ I enclose che que n payment for Pian the choice 
eflects wreatest credit your firm. I am entirely s fied with it in all respects, and I 
ut I y taking a iv int we of your experience and large 


w Roor pen DD) ( 1 see our Sineh, oe wine Se r List of Instruments for 


r School Use, specif the preferred, and you will f 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


[Please mention this Paper.) 


CODE BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 


SARLL’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE. Stage I., Intro- 
ductory ; II., Practical; I11., ‘Theory or Journalising. Each 48 pp. Price 4d. 
Full Keys. MS. Books, 2d. each. Schoolmaster says :—‘ They are the dest 
and cheapest manuals of the kind in the market.’ 


SARLL’S PRACTICAL BOOK - KEEPING. 
greatly improved Edition. Teachers’ Aid says :—‘ There is no cheaper 
and safer guide.’ Consists of Grad. Exercises and Exam. Papers, with /d/ 
or outline Keys. ta8pp. 1s. MS. Books, superior, 1s. Cheap, 4d. 


SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. Tenth Edition. 
2s. Complete with fud/ or outline Keys. Practical Teacher says: — We 
heartily recommend it as the dest and cheapest manual we have seen.’ For 
Soc. of Arts Exams., Civil Service, &c. 256 pp. MS. Books, 1s. Cheap, 4d. 


SARLL & SOC. OF ARTS—NEARLY 1,200 CERTIFICATES and 


Two Bronze Mepacs. Results unsurpassed by any teacher in Great Britain, 





Thirteenth and 


+* Specimen Copies at one-third off, or Teachers can have Parcels for inspec- 
tion, Post Free, from A. SARLL, A.K.C. (Lecturer People’s Palace, E.; 
Polytechnic, W., &c.), 62, Oakley Road, London, N. 





Twenty L by Correspond for 10s. 6d. 


London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, 3, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





BORD’S Pianos. 


FOR SALE, with 25 per cent. Discount for Cash, 
or 14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three Years’ Hire System. Lists free 
of C. STILES & Co., 40 & 42, Southampton-row, 
Holborn, London, W.C.—Pianos exchanged. 


RCHSTEIN Pianos 


These magnificent Pianos for hire on the Three 
Years' System. at advantageous prices and terms 
Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & Co 
40 & 42. Southampton-row, Holborn. London. WC 





GEOGRAPHY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HOW TO DRAW AND COLOUR A MAP. 


Being a Guide to the “ Beaumont” Series of Geography and 
Map-Tracing Books, containing useful hints to Teachers on 
Printing, Colouring, Xc., and Suggestive Lessons in Geo- 
graphy, for Standards I. to VII. Illustrated, with Coloured 
and Plain Maps, by W. ScHorieLp, F.R.G.S. Price 28, 6d. 








The ‘‘ Beaumont’”’ Series of combined 


GEOGRAPHY and MAP-TRACING BOOKS. 


Based on the Geo ography requirements of the Education 

Code. ONE BOO CH FOR STANDARDS III. to VII. 
The Purpose of the Series is threefold :— 
(1) ‘To train the children in the principles of Map Drawing. 
(2) To give additional interest to the lessons in Geography. 
(3) To supply an attractive and instructive occupation in 
Colour Work. 
The Series might be used with much advantage by Pupil Teachers 
and Scholarship Candidates. 


Each Book contains Twelve Maps, outlined in a tint suitable 
for Tracing and Colouring. Opposite each Map the Geogra 
phical Facts are printed. Designed and arranged by W. ScHO 
FIELD, F.R.G.S. Price, each net, 3d. 


CHARLES & DIBLE, 


Kindergarten and Educational Publishers, 


LONDON—25, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
GLASGOW—155, St. Vincent Street. 


NEW MAP or SCOTLAND. 


ESSKS. JOHNSTON desire to call (0 call special attention to nto the issue issue 
of their new ‘ Three-Miles-to-the-Inch’ M: up of Scotland. It 
is full of detail, and nothing better could be desired for Tourists, 

Cyclists, and for General Reference. The Geographical Features 
are shown in three different colours ; the A/ack shows all the names 
of Places, Estates, Antiquities, and Objects of Interest to Tourists, 
also Outline of Roads and Railways ; the A/uve shows all the Rivers 
and Canals, with their names, County Boundaries, and Steamer 
routes ; andthe Brown shows all the names of Hills and Glens, the 
Contours for every 500 feet, and the Heights above the Sea-Level, 
the Roads being also filled in in this Colour. ‘The Counties are 
ulso distinguished by different colours in the usual manner, and all 
Water is coloured blue. The size of each Sheet is 20 by 25 inches. 
Price in cloth case, Ag. each, or mounted on cloth in cloth case, 


As. Gd. each. + 
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Now in the first place it is obvious that if we were to buy, 
iy, © of each, the cost would be 6 times §4$d. which is no/, 
however, an exact number of pence. The number required 
must be such that when multiplied by $13 the result is divisible 
by 364. To obtain such a number, find the L.C.M. of 813 and 
364; itis a. Divide 1 into 364, it goes 364 times; then 364 
is the required number, and the cost would be $43 x 364, or 
813 pence, 1.¢. £2 78. gd. Satisfy yourself that this is correct 
by taking, say 44, instead of §}$; the L.C.M. of 24 and 20 is 
4, and 4 divided into 20 is 5, which is obviously the least 
number such that when multiplied by 24 the result is divisible 
by 20. 


Statics. —To find the centre of gravity of an arc of a circle. 

Since we require the centre of gravity of the arc, and not of 
the area of the segment, the method to which you refer will not 
do. 

Take P and © close together ; join PQ; bisect PQ at R; 
join R to centre from which the arc is struck. Draw RM and 
PO each perpendicular to the chord of the arc, and QO parallel 
to the latter 


J 


R 
0 rl 


The method is to take the moment about BA of each 
little chord like P(), then add them up and equate to the sum 
of all the chords multiplied by y, the distance of the centre of 
gravity of all the chords from C. 

Moment of PO) PQ. RM 

‘ PO OW 
CR.O(, because _* ., 
CR KM’ 

Therefore the sum of all such moments is 

S CR.O0O CRS OO CR. EI 
Hence we have 
(Sum of chords like PQ) x 3 CR x EF. 
CR.EF. 


Sum of chords 


Chis would be true however long or short PQ was; so that 
if we regard it as being very short, y will mean the centre of 
gravity of the arc, and sum of chords will become length of 
arc 


a radius of arc + chord of arc 
€ ce ibe é } t . = 


length of are 
Nanna.—One of the digits of a number is greater by five than the 
other. When the digits are inverted the number becomes 3 of the 
origina) number. Find the digits. 

If x be one digit, 2 + 5 will be the other. One number is 
10x + (« + §) and the other number 10(x + 5) + + ; these are 
respectively, 11a + 5andita+ 50. ‘The difference between 
them is 45, which from the question is § the larger. Hence 
the larger number is § of 45, or 72. 


The digits are therefore 7 and 2. 


Cattach.—If the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is four 
times the perpendicular let fall upon it from the right angle, 
find the sum and product of the tangents of the two acute angles, 
and hence prove that their values are respectively 2— /3 and 
2+ V3 (Cert. Exam. Scotch, 1897.) 

Let C be the right angle and 1) the foot of the perpendicular 
from C on AB, then 
DCB A, and ACD = B. 
BD \D AB 
cb €5 "cp" 
BD.AD _ 
CD 


\ + tan B 


an A. tan B 
Cp 
Ab’ 


A, tan b, we have 


i.e. CD? DL.AD 


Cattach.—Write the following in the form of whole numbers by 
using negative indices. 


— , (4) , a 
le eS ee 


I (a _ 5)3 : P 
= (a — d)5 (a + 4)-3, 


(2) 





2) ee . 
f a+e ) (a + 6)° 


a—dé 


(2) 1 = I (*y) 


e b=) 7 ee x7)? 
art y, ( xy | 


I I _ >? 
“yi xy? 


(3-5) (437) 


Hence the product is ay" (y + x*)—? (y4 — 23)-4, 





— ry? (y + x*)-? 





a 2 = x9 yl? (y4 — x3) -3 
yi— x* 


Pioneer. —A steamer takes two hours and forty minutes less to 
travel from A to B than from B to A. The steamer travels at the 
rate of 14 miles an hour ; and the stream flows at the rate of 1# miles 
per hour. Find the distance from A to B. 

The steamer cou/d travel at the rate of 14 miles an hour in 
still water. 

The rate of progress down stream is 14 + 1} or 15} miles an 
hour, and that up stream is 14 — 1} or 12} miles an hour, 


If x is distance from A to B, the time of travelling from A to 
B is x — 15}; the time from B to A is » +12}; hence we 
have 
x x 


+ 2° = 
ist 324 
x Pe) x 
4 & = 4 
03 3 49 
28x* + 1176 = 36a 
Sx = 1170 


x = 147 miles. 


——7oe——— 


REPLIES TO SCIENCE QUERIES. 


Kex.—(1.) A hollow metal sphere of 10 cms. radius has a charge 
of 20 units. Inside it is a concentric sphere of 5 cms. radius. 
Find— 

(2) The potential of the inner sphere when insulated and un- 
charged. 

(4) Its potential after being earthed for a moment. 

(c) Its charge after being earthed. 

Ans.--(a) The potential of the outer sphere, when the inner 
sphere is insulated and uncharged, will be equal to 

Charge of outer sphere 20 : 

. > = = 2 units. 

Kadius of outer sphere 10 
This will be the potential of any uncharged body within the 
charged sphere, for no line of force will start from the outer 
sphere and end on the enclosed body, since if it did, it would 
indicate a charge on the latter. Hence the potential of the 
insulated and uncharged sphere enclosed within the charged 
sphere is 2 units, 

(46) When the inner sphere has been connected electrically 
with the earth, its potential must be equal to zero ; otherwise 
electricity would flow from the points of higher to those of 
lower potential, until the above state was reached. 

(c) In order that the inner sphere should be at zero potential, 
there must be a negative charge upon it. The magnitude of 
this charge can be arrived at from the following reasoning : 

Potential of any point within outer sphere, due to charge on 
latter, == #2 = 2 units. 

Let x be the charge on inner sphere. Then potential of any 


point of inner sphere due to the charge of x units = * units. 
5 
But potential of inner sphere, after being earthed, is zero 
Hence, the potential of inner sphere due to the charge x must 
just neutralize the potential due to charge on outer sphere 
Therefore 
: +2=0,.°..x= —10 units. 


5 
The charge on inner sphere = 10 units of negative electricity 


queries sent by ‘‘ i ‘Streatham Hill,’ * Stage 1/1.,’ * Aspirant,’ ‘J. B. Hoimyard,’ * "sw. G., 


‘ F, ‘7 , 7 


C. Hi Heathfield, * Tim,’ * Student,’ may be obtained on application to the Editor 
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FOR TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. 


NEW SERIES OF ‘SELF-TAUGHT’ LIBRARY. 


FRENCH SELF-TAUGHT. £ 
Selected D gues for Daily Re rements in H ! tel, wit! 


The “ Travel Talk is been practically arrange for th 


May 1 


ng the Phonetic Pronunciation of al! Words 
I R ext 


: gg a penchant. 
rstont June Those t ted with the Te 1 Terms necessary fo 


By O. A. THIMM, F.R.G.S. 


1 Phrases. Containing Travel Talk required on Railway, Stea s, or Cyck 
sive \ abularies. Price 1 Blue wrapper, I6.3 Red t 1s. ‘ed. 

i Cy t ind this secti f the work is a perfect z me eller n ‘ 
those taking Cycling Tours, this book is likely to be of much service this direction 


VES | “SELF-TAUGHT” LIBRARY. 


SSREAM. STALIAN, SPAnram, Ye w WI pps r 


Useful work f ib it < A 
Marlborough’ . ‘FOREIGN WASHING BOOKS, /) ‘ rman, Ita 


ALL EN LISH AND 


Norweg! n Selt- Taught. Yellow wr er, 28.3 th, 2s. 6d. 


urstor 
an, Spanish, and Norwegia with COUNTERFOIL Eng Alphabet ged 


)REIGN BOOKSELLERS, BOOKSTALLS, AND 1 K OFFIC 


E. MARLBOROUGH & Co., 51, Ola Bailey, LONDON, E.cC. 





APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


By DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


‘We are qualified by ample trial of the books in our own classes to speak to their great efficiency and value, 





We have never known so much interest evinced, 


or so much progress made, as since we have 





employed these as our school books.,—EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 





A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 87th Edition. 3s. 6d.; or 





with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


‘Very superior to the common run of such books. It contains a good deal of 
useful matter of a more practical kind than usual, which the exercises are likely 
to impress on the mind more deeply than by the parrot system.’—A thenaum. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty Small Maps. A 

~ Companion Atlas to the Author’s ‘School Geography.’ 2s. 6d.; or 4s. coloured. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 66th Edition. 1s.; 
or with 48 pp. of Questions, Is. 4d. (Questions, 6d. 








ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAM- 
+ 64th Edition. 28. red leather; or 1s. 9d. cloth. 
‘The excellence of the grammar published by the late Dr. Allen and Dr. 
Cornwell makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided improvement in 
this department.’—A thenaum. 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. An Introduction to 
Allen and Cornwell’s‘ School Grammar.’ 86th Edition. 1s, cloth; 0d. sewed. 
* This simple Introduction is as good a book as can be used.’—Sfectator. 


qr The Book is enlarged by a Section on Word-building, with Exercises for 
Young Children. 








‘A very useful series of Educational Works of which Dr. Cornwell is either 
author or editor. It (‘The Geography for Beginners”) is an admirable introduc- 
tion. There is a vast difficulty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell 
has shown himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is required 
for the task.’—Fohn Bull. 


SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teaching 
Reading and Spelling at the same time. 4th Edition. 1s. 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises in 
English Composition. 48th Edition. 1s, 6d. Key, 3s. 


‘The plan of the work is very superior. We are persuaded this little book wil! 
be found valuable to the intelligent instructor.’— Westminster Review. 


POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short and 


Easy Poems for Keading and Recitation. 13th Edition. 1s, 











LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT,&CO., LIMITED. EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 


Curwen’s Musica. DRILLS. 


IN BOOK FORM. 








IN SHEET MUSIC SIZE. 


Wheel Drill. Written by S. S. enessevy. An original and pretty drill Ball- Beosing H. Lottner Is 
for little girls Twenty pictures from life illustrate the drill. Popular Pretty evolutions gnd pantomime without singing 
waltzes in accompaniments . Elves and Bells 4. J. Foxwell - 
oes 5 Rope Drill. Arranged for s¢ ch ol festivals and concerts Pretty drill with sleigh-! ells and fairy wands, With choir. 
Jt + nGs, L.L.A., and Erma Stoker. Full directions, Fairy bells ringing at dawn of day H. A. Donald ' 
accompanie d by “Y shington Post Mar ho Price 1 Children use drill bells and triangles 
Hazelrigge Flag Drill. By Lucy Wixptev and W. T. Srvarr. Flowery garlands Foxwell and Lewis > 
With music and directions for effective display by twenty girls. Price 1s. = drill with flowers wreatlhied on lengths of wire. 


New Code Marches. Arranged by Percy Jackman. Price rs. For 
use in schools during marching, musical drill, &c. 

New Code Waltzes. For physical exercises By R. Brimetow. 
rice 1s. A m nual f waltz music to accompany dumb-bells, musical 


Jolly Tars’ Sword Drill (Marches and Drills Winthrop 1s 


Keep the game alive P. Jackman ts 
Children follow leader in beating fists on knees, shaking heads, &« 


bells, flag drill, wand drill, Japanese fan drill, &c. March of the Kazoos [For pisno and kazoos G. Schleiffarth 18 
Medburn ‘Musical Drill. By F. W. Farrincron. In cloth, illus- March of the Pipers J. Frank Proudman Is 

trated, 2s. Physical exercises with accompaniments. Contains also the Whistling march for boys with accompaniment. No action 

new physical exercises as used throughout the British Army. New Flag Drill A. L. Jones = 
Medburn Bar-bell Exercises. Fdited by F. W. Farrincron. Effective displays from interesting drill and music 

Price 1s. 6d. A book of physical « lrill for boys and girls, with musical Our Gay Balloons Ed. Parkinson and P. Jackman 18 

accompaniment. Includes british Army exercises with arms With drill for toy balloons. Original and pretty effects 
Medburn Dumb-bell Exercises. Edited by F. W. Farrincron. Pole Drill and Bar-bell Drill Miss E. Hughe 

Price 2s. Equally suited for boys and girls. | ully illustrated. Nine well-varied original exercises (drill, not singing) with accompaniment 
Multiplication Table Drill. By Marion Etcisron. Price 1s 





Tables without tears’ by singing them to melodies with pianoforte Scarf Drill ' . ' . H I — ws 
accompaniment, and dumb-bells and other drills Pretty drill and song for girls, making good concert display, 
May-pole Exercises. With musi By Miss E. Hucues. Price 1s. Spanish Drill March , C. Ht. Gabriel 
An artistically prepared book, with photographs and full text of the seven March for piano, castanet, &c. No words. New drill 
practices and finale Tambourine March and Drill H. Lottner 1s 
School Marches. By Elementary Teachers. A variety of marches for Without singing. Pretty evolutions fully described. Tambourine effects 


use during assembly, dismissal, musical drill, &c., in sch ols, awarded 


Also Watson's i Songs: ‘ Little Constables,’ ‘ Little 
prizes in a competition for elementary teachers. Price 1s. 


Tommy Atkins 
and his Army,’ a * Little Grenadiers.’ 


1s. each. 


London: J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd.,8 & 9,Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


The followiog solution at first sight appears plausible enough, 
but it may be shown to be erroneous by the application of 
well-known principles. It is given here as a warning :— 

The outer sphere is supposed, from the nature of the ques- 
tion, to be far removed from the earth or any conductors. hus, 
when the inner sphere is connected to earth, all the lines of 
force leaving the outer sphere will end on the inner one, since 
this will obviously be the shortest path for the lines of force. 
Since at the two ends of each line of force there must be equal 
quantities of electricity of opposite signs, there must be an 
electrical charge on the inner sphere equal to —20 units. 

That this reasoning is erroneous may be shown as fellows :— 

If all the lines of force pass from the outer to the inner 
sphere, no lines of force can pass directly from the outer sphere 
to the earth. Consequently, no work will be performed, or 
energy gained, in taking a unit positive charge from the outer 
sphere to the earth, ¢.¢. the outer sphere is at the same poten- 
tial as the earth. But the inner sphere is also at the same 
potential as the earth, having been momentarily connected 
with it. Hence, the inner and outer spheres are at the same 
potential, and therefore no lines of force pass from one to the 
other, which is contrary to the original supposition. 

It is instructive to Compare the true solution of (c) with that 
of the somewhat similar problem in which a charged body is 
surrounded by a hollow sphere, and the latter is connected 
with the earth, and it is required to determine the charge on 
the enveloping sphere. 

(2.) What are 
energy? 


our reasons for believing that heat is a form of 


Our reasons for believing that heat is a form of energy are 
essentially similar to the following :— 

(1.) When a piece of lead is allowed to fall, its kinetic energy 
increases as it descends. If at any instant it is moving with a 
velocity 7, then its kinetic energy is equal to 4 mz*, when m is 
the mass of the lead. If now its motion be suddenly stopped, 
the lead becomes heated. Further, it has been found from 
experiments similar to those of Hirn and Joule that the quan- 
tity of heat generated in the body is proportional to the kinetic 
energy possessed by it the instant before its motion was arrested. 

A simple experiment illustrating this point may be given. 
Take a stout cardboard tube about a metre in length and 
10 cms, in diameter. Fit bungs into both ends of this tube. 
Take about a pound of lead shot, the diameter of each shot 
being about 1°5 mm Place these within the tube, after care- 
fully taking their temperature by means of a sensitive thermo- 
meter, whose bulb has been placed amongst them. Replace 
the corks, and grasping the tube with both hands, hold it verti- 
cally with one end on the table. Now suddenly reverse it, so 
that the end formerly uppermost is brought on to the table, and 
hold the tube vertical during a sufficient interval for the shot to 
fall down the tube. Repeat this operation a number of times, 
and then once more take the temperature of the shot. It 
will be found that the rise in temperature of the shot will be 
proportional to the number of times that the tube has been 
reversed, and therefore to the total distance through which the 
shot have fallen, 

(2) An indirect proof of the equivalence of energy and heat 
is obtained from the results of the kinetic theory of gases, which 
explains the various properties of gases on the assumption that 
the heat possessed by any volume represents the kinetic energy 
of the constituent molecules, the latter being supposed to be 
moving rapidly about and constantly colliding one with another. 
Such facts as that a quantity of gas when suddenly compressed 
becomes heated, whilst a sudden expansion of a gas is attended 
by cooling, lead to the same conclusion. 

(3) Rumford’s experiments on the boring of cannon, and 
Davy’s on the heat produced by rubbing pieces of ice together, 
may also be cited. But as these experiments are given in 
most text-books, an account of them need not be given in these 
columns. , 


UV. 7:, Edinbu The articles you refer to were Organic 
Chemistry Notes, by |. T. Hewitt, in our issues of 1896 and 1897. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPON- 
DENCE FOR TEACHERS. 
LEARNING A LANGUAGE BY LETTER-WRITING. 


} ROM MM. Armand Colin & Cie. we learn that the lists 

we have been able to send them of English applicants 
for French correspondents are now quite exhausted, and they 
are very anxious to receive further names to pair with those of 
French applicants already accumulated. We therefore invite 


all teachers, particularly men teachers, who are desirous of 
entering on the interesting and effective means of learning 
French by means of correspondence with teachers in 
France, to send their names to our office as soon as 
possible—not later than the roth of the month—that we 
may forward them to the office of our col/aborateurs in 
Paris, where arrangements will be speedily made for the 
beginning of the correspondence. We emphasise the point 
that we wish to receive names of #zen, because on the French 
side a large number of schoolmasters seem eager to avail 
themselves of the advantages of the scheme. It is desirable 
that each applicant should send with the address some indica- 
tion of age, and any other information such as may facilitate 
the work of pairing the correspondents most suitably. 

We wish to make an appeal also to those who have entered 
on a course of correspondence. As we have already intimated, 
the work we and our friends the publishers of Le Volume 
undertake in this matter is completed when we have set the 
scheme in motion between the respective sets of correspon- 
dents. Our interest, however, does not end there. We would 
like to know something of the individual progress of par- 
ticipants in the scheme. Mr. Stead recently asked in the 
Review of Reviews that an intimation on a postcard might 
be sent by those who actually begin a course of corre- 
spondence in accordance with arrangements made through 
his agency. We should be glad in the same way to receive 
such information from our clients. In fact any information 
connected with this International Correspondence and likely 
to show its advantages, or in any other way to be of interest 
to us or our readers, will be at all times welcome. 

We coritinue to receive the admirable monthly published in 
Paris, L’Etranger, Organe de la Société @W Etudes et de Cor- 
respondance Internationales. Besides the work of bringing 
into communication scholars, students, and inquirers who seek 
to extend their knowledge of special subjects by correspondence 
with foreigners interested in the same subjects, the society en- 
deavours to further the cause of international peace by its 
advocacy of arbitration as a means of settling disputes, and 
also by the no less effective promotion of more intimate know- 
ledge of our fellow men in other countries. In the May 
number is completed an extremely valuable article by M. Passy 
on ‘ L’Utopie de la Paix.’ Other articles of interest appear 
under the headings, Austrian Literature, the Commerce of 
Germany, and a Letter from Russia. 

In view of the approach of the summer holidays, it seems 
reasonable to suggest that the foreign travel in which many of 
our readers will probably seek pleasure and new stores of 
health may be facilitated by the results of our system of inter- 
national correspondence, and that in its turn this system may 
be extended and made still more useful through the stimulus 
it may derive from the Continental travels of our readers. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A. M. HOLDEN. 


The United States: their Geography, Resources. Com- 
merce, and History. By M. J. C. Meiklejohn, B.A., F.R.G.S. 

Following the plan of Professor Meiklejohn’s extremely able and 
remarkably successful work, ‘A New Geography on the Compara- 
tive Method,’ this little book, in concise and iateresting form the 
important facts relating to the United States. Different types are 
used to indicate different degrees of importance. Useful tables of 
products, exports, distances, etc., are given, and many valuable 
ints on map practice. The book is brightened by numerous quo- 
tations from travellers, geographers, and historians ; and after the 
systematic treatment of physical and political geography, comes a 
brief, readable, historical summary, followed by several very inter- 
esting sections on special features, among them the ‘ Geysers of Yel- 
lowstone Park,’ the ‘ Big Trees of Mariposa,’ ‘ Washington,’ ‘ How 
Immigrants Land,’ ‘ Brooklyn Suspension Bridge,’ ‘The Beginning 
of San Francisco,’ and others. A little book of great value to the 
student. 


A New Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical. By G. A. 
Christian, B.A., and G. Collar, B.A., B.Sc. 

Except by treating this excelient work in fuller detail than space 
will allow, we cannot add to the praise we awarded it on its ap- 
pearance. We have now to record that it has already reached a 
second edition, and we have no doubt its conspicuous merits will 
secure for it increasing and enduring popularity. 
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PUPILS OF THE 
ROYAL IRISH CORR. COL 
HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL AT THESE EXAMS., 


INCLUDING 


HONOURS and an EXHIBITION. 


At last Exam, nearly 15 per cent. of whole list were our pupils 
PRELIMINARY COURSES in Latin and French. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THIS DEGREE: 


1) Course well graded. Choice of Subjects at final Exams. 3) Fees very moderat 


GUIDE TO THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND, 


With QUESTIONS at SUMMER MATRIC. EXAM., with MODEL SOLUTIO 
Price 1s., Post Free. 
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1A fully Illustrated Article entitled ‘Home A 
and Industries at the Albert Ha 
appears in]the July Number of the ‘PRACTIC 
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RANGE OF MONT BLANC, as seen from La 


Ime, 7,224 feet 4. Glacier d'Argentiere. 7. Aiguille Verte, 77,540 feet. 10. Aiguille du Moine, 17,274 /eet. 13. Montanvert, 6,30? /cet 
u Tour Aiguille du Chardonnet, /2, 57? (ert 8. Aiguille du Dru, 12,577 /eet 11. Mer de Glace. 14. Mont Mallet, 77,08 /cet 1 
du Tour, // Aiguille d'Argentiere, 9,850 /vrt ,. Glacier des Bois. 12. Les Grandes Jorasses, /7,S00 fect. 15. Aiguille de Charmoz, 7/204 /ce? 
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from La Flegere, 5,925 feet. 


16. Aiguille de Blaitiere, 77,506 /ee/ 19. Mont Blanc, /5,770 /vet Glacier de Taconay. Mont Zolli, 8775 feet 
t 17. Aiguille du Plan, 12,053 /eet 20. Glacier des Bossons. Aiguille du Gouter, /2,7/0 /eet 6. Brevent, S274 feet 
11,204 feet. 18. Aiguille du Midi, 72,670 /eet 21. Dome du Gouter, 74,270 fret 4. Aiguille du Tricot. 
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PANORAMA FROM THE SUMMIT OF THE RIGI. 


' Cantons 18. BSertis, Szrs feet 26. Great Mythe, 6,245 /ver 34. Wasserberg, 2,857 ect 42. Valley of the Reuss. so. Engelberg 
Alte Mann, >.a® /cer 7. Lake of Lowerz Frohnalp, 6,082 /cet 4). Bristenstock, 70.0% /eer st. Sattelistoc 
Speer, 0.4/7 sect 28. Schwyz. 6. Todl, 11,897 feet 44. Gitschen, 8.223 /eet s2. Schilt. 
w 1. Scheibenstoll, 7.556 /eet ao. Rieseistock, o, 195 /cer >. Scheerhorn, 70,874 /ect 4s. Dossen. 53. Titlis, 20,6. 
. 2» Radertenstock 2s feet Faulen, 8.212 “et 8. Hochfluh, s.ss¢ /ret 46. Blackenstock, 0,549 /eet 54. Rizlihorn. 
= Steinen Silberstock, §, aay / 19. Clariden, 10.748 fect 47. Uri-Rothstock, 9,020 /eet ss. Buochsert 
4 Little Mythe 5 feet Muotta Valley so. Rigi-Schiedeck, 5, sor /ver 48. Schlossberg, s0,270 /eet <6. Finsteraar 
‘ Glarnisch, eh feet Hausstock, so iss feet 41. Windgelle, 40,40? /eet 49. Vitnauerstock, 4, s70 /eet s7. Schreckho 
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50. Engelberger-Rothstock, 9,252 /er/ 


s1. Sattelistock, 9,750 /ret 


s2. Schilt. 
53. Titlis, 20,627 feet 
54. Rizlihorn. 


ss. Buochserhorn, 5,025 /eet 


<6. Finsteraarhorn, /4,020 fect 
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Schreckhorner, £7,378 /cet 


e of THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, 


Wetterhorner, 72,765 /cet 


». Eiger, 17,042 fect 


Jungfrau, 47,077 fect 
Stanzerhorn, 6,277 /ect 


2. Blumlisalp, 2,047 /ert 
». Lake of Sarnen. 
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Burgenstock, 7,727 /eet 
Hohgant, 7,2/5 /cet 


66. Pilatus, 6,065 /eet 
67. Island of Altstad 
The Dole, 5, 505 /eet 

69. Range of the Jura 

yo. Lucerne. 

71. Littau. 

72. Chasseral, 5,2% /eet 
» Lake of Sempach 


33 Paternoster Row. London. E.C. 
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NELSON'S CHROMO VIEWS & GUIDE BOOKS. 


‘Information is conveyed to the tourist in a charming shape, while the little books will be tasteful mementos of 
the joa sieee and ornamental to a drawing-room table.’—Grarnic. 


———— = = == 


NEW SERIES OF SOUVENIRS. 


Zach with 24 Exquisite Chromo Views and Descriptive Letterpress with numerous engravings, 
forming a compact Guide Book. 
Beautifully bound in cloth extra, oblong, 2/6, or with gilt edges, 3/- 
Also in cloth extra, smail quarto, two views on a page, 2/6, or with gilt edges, 3/, 
SOUVENIR OF LONDON, Twenty-four Chromo Views, with Guide Book. 
SOUVENIR OF JERSEY. Twenty-four Chromo Views of the Island, with Guide Book. 
SOUVENIR OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Twenty-four Chromo Views of the Island, with Guide Book, 
SOUVENIR OF THE CLYDE AND WEST HIGHLANDS. Twenty-four Chromo Views of the Scenery of the Clyde and of the 
West Highlands, from VDE” to Oban, Staffa, and Iona. 
SOUVENIR oF THE CLYDE. Twenty-four Chromo Views of the River and its Watering Places, with Guide Book: 
SOUVENIR OF THE HIGHLANDS. Twenty-four Chromo Views of the Trossachs, Loch Katrine, and Loch Lomond, with 
Guide Book. 
SOUVENIR OF WEST HIGHLANDS AND CALEDONIAN CANAL. Twenty-four Chromo Views, with Guide Book. 
SOUVENIR OF EDINBURGH. Twenty-four Chromo Views of the City of Edinburgh and its Environs, with Guide Book. 
SOUVENIR OF GLASGOW AND THE WEST COAST. Twenty-four Chromo Views, with Guide Book. 
SOUVENIR OF KILLARNEY. Twenty-four Chromo Views of the Lakes, with Guide Book. 


LARGE CHROMO VIEW OF THE CITY OF EDINBURGH, as seen from the Castle. Size 17} by 119 inches. Price 28. 6d 


with Key; Mounted on C ardboard, 3s. 
































BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR VOLUMES. 
ENGLISH SCENERY. 














SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. 


Its Cities, Lakes, and Mountains. Containing 120 exquisite Containing 120 exquisite Chromo Views of E nglish Cities, 
Chromo Views, in One Handsome 8vo. Volume, bound in cloth | Lakes, and “Mount: ains, In One Handsome S8vo. Volume, bound 
extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. in cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 





A Handsome Volume for a Present. 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, AND IRISH SCENERY: A Collection of 252 Exquisite Chromo Views. In One Volume, oblong folio, 
ck sth extra, a gilt edges, price 21s. ms 


* Novelties, indeed, serving the double purpose of Guide and Souvenir.’—HoLipay ANNUAL. 


CHROMO VIEW GUIDE BOOKS. 


Each Set contains TWELVE VIEWS, beautifully aoe > Ss Chromo-Lithography, and a PRACTICAL GUIDE 
to e strict 


Price 1s. per Set in Panorama Form, or in Ornamental Enveiope ; In Book Form, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 


























ENGLAND. IRELAND. The Trossachs and Loch Katrine. 

London. rst Series, | London. and Series. | The Lakes of Killarney. 1st Series. oy ge ie 

The English Lakes. The Lakes of Killarney. 2nd Series. The Chede. — erles. 

Scarborough. The Lakes of Killarney. ‘Twelve se- e Clyde. 2nd Series. 

Brighton. lected Views in Panorama Form. 18, The Best Tighiands, from Stirling to 
mening The Caledonian Canal 

Jersey. rst Series. SCOTLAND. ; 

Jersey. 2nd Series. The City of Edinburgh. Perth to Braemar, via Dunkeld and 





Edinburgh and its Environs. The City of Edinburgh. In Panorama 
The City of Glasgow. Form, ‘Twent y-four ( hrow ymo Views. 26, 


Isle of Wight. 1st Series. 
Isle of Wight. 2nd Series. 

















TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. | 


RAMBLES IN ROME. RAMBLES IN NAPLES. 

ms Archzeological and Historical Guide to the Museums, Gal- An Archeological and Historical Guide tothe  Mesoums, Galleries, 

, Villas, Churches and Antiquities of Rome and the Campagna. | Villas, Churches and Antiquities of sb sie and its Environs, - By S, 

By S. RussELL Forpes, Archeological and Historical Lecturer | RussELL Forses, Archeological and listorical I ecturer on Roman 
en Koman Antiquities. With Maps, Plans, and numerous Illus- | Antiquities, Author of ‘Rambles in Rome,’ etc. ‘Third Edition. 
trations. Post 8vo,, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Post 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Its History, Topography and Antiquities. By W. H. D. Apams. Newand Revised Edition, with Sixteen Pages of Sectional Maps 
and Plans, and a Large Map of the Island printed in Colours, all from the Maps of the Ordmance Survey. 323 pages, post 8vo., price 3s. 


¥ THOS. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 26, Paternoster Row, LONDON, £.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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SUMMER PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


FoR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


A GENEROUS OFFER. 


It is with very great pleasure we announce that 


Messrs. REEVES & SONS 


(THE OLD ESTABLISHED ARTISTS’ COLOUR MANUFACTURERS) 
have generously offered the following valuable Prizes in connection with the ‘ PRACTICAL TEACHER'S 
ART MONTHLY’ new Series of Competitions. 


| Series A.-FOR TEACHERS. 
. An Original Landscape Sketch in Water Colours. 


First Prize: Five Guineas. Second Prize: Three Guineas, 


il. An Original Drawing in Pencil, or Pen and Ink, such as ‘An Old 
Cottage,’ ‘A Clump of.Trees,’ Boats, &c. 
First Prize: Three Guineas. Second Prize: One Guinea, 


il. A Pencil Drawing of a well-grown Tree (as Oak or Horse- -Chestnut), 
such as could be reproduced on Blackboard in ten minutes. 





























First Prize: One Guinea. Second Prize: Half-a-Guinea, 
—EEE . 
CONDITIONS. 
1, All Drawings should be mounted, but not framed. 4 competitor, and such signature will be taken as a guarantee 
2. Sizes should be (i.) 15".x aa"; (ii) 11" x 8; (ii.) about} of good faith, 
8" hiv ; | § The Proprietors of the ‘Practica. TEACHER’ and the 
3 All competitors must be engaged in school work as Pupils or | ‘PRACTICAL TEACHER’S ART MONTHLY’ reserve to them 


Teachers, either in Primary, Seconds My, OF Private Schools. selves the right of reproducing in any size, shape, or form 





4. Drawings must be clearly marked ie back with age of com- the subjects submitted for competition. 
petitors and name of sghool or college at t whic h they may be | 6, To every drawing must be affixed the coupon of the July Number 
achers or pupil Each drawing must also be } signed by of the ‘PrRacTicaL TEACHER’s ART MONTHLY.’ 





Series B.FOR SCHOLARS. 


l. (a) For Scholars under Nine Years of Age. 











| Conditions as before, but the paper must now be 15” x 11", @ 


Three prizes of §/- for the best drawing from nature of a single | thereabouts. 
leaf of lilac, laurel, or bindwee | II. For those schools where it may be difficult to obtain the leaves 
Conditions. The natural leaf 1 be mounted on a piece of | mentioned, we offer one prize of 10/6 and two prizes of 5/- each for 
paper or iboatd, 11° x 9”, or ther ts A sketch of it to a | the best pen and ink sketch of Fig. 8 from the article on *Home 
larger Poot ve must then be 1 nd placed at the side. [The | Arts and Industries.’ This must be drawn to fwice the scale show® 
illustration on page o6 of the July P. ‘I ArT MONTHLY will show | there. Open to all scholars. 
one. “ what is n t.} No excessive detail should be attempted. Book prizes will be awarded by the proprietors of the P. T. ARF 
The exactness of proportiot l th ‘ree of artistic treatment | MONTHLY to those scholars who are ‘ Highly Commended”. in aa 
will r ive first consideratior ives may be very readily section. 
mounted by gumming the back of them | pressing between books Further, in order .o e1 courage good ‘class work,’ a 
Cover with a piece of tissue paper while pressin FRAMED PICTURE, 
(b) For Scholars between Nine and Twelve is offered as a prize in each section, to the school sending ap not lew 
Years of Age. than eight, nor more than twelve, examples in either of the three 


rize of 10/6 and two prizes of 5/- for the best drawing from 


forming a beginning in ‘school decoration,’ will be chosen. 
vature of a single leaf of oak, sycamore, dandelion, or chestnut. . ° 


Every drawing should have the name of the competitor, and the 








Waa as me (6 | full name and address of the school, legibly written om the back 
c) Fer Scholars over Twelve Years of Age. | of the paper. The sizes given must be kept to. 
wo prizes of 10/6 and one of §/- for the best drawing from nature rhe se competitions al Nel se September 3oth. 
y of la ranium, briony, oak, chestnut, bramble, &c. One Cou rpon wil | be sutficient for any one Department of a School 
I ray must | wn naturally ot flattened as in @ and 4, | —no matter how many schidend compete. 
All drawings should be addressed Prizes will be awarded in sind (not in money) by Messe 
The REEVES COMPETITION REEVES & Son, who will forward gratis and post free on application 
c/o Editor, a complete list of their specialities to all competitors, Successful 
‘PRACTICAL TREACHERNS ART MONTHLY, competitors will then select value of prizes from list, at list prices, 
33. PATERNOSTER ROW. LONDON and the same will be forwarded by Messrs. REEVES direct from 








oot later than September 30. their Dep tt at 4, FARRINGDON AvENUE, LoNpbon, E.C, 
It ie hardly necessary to add that Mesers. Mbeves & Sone are in no way connected with either the‘ Practical Teacher’ 
or the ‘ Practical Teacher's Art Monthly.’ 











COUPON PRINTED BY EyR POTTISWOODE, Her Mayesty’s Printers, DOWNS Park Roap, N.E., ast 
PRACTICAL TEACHER PUBLISHED BY THEARRDPRE RS AT THE OFFICE OF ‘THE PRACTICAL TEACHER,’ 33, PATERM 
JULY 1896 7 Row, Lonpon, E.C. 








series. Aw artistic picture, well framed, which will go towards : 
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